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FOREWORD to' THE ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 

iixeotj maintained in this work may seem perhaps 
somewhat bold. But when I think" of the two principal classes 
of readers who are called upon to judge tt/ my f^rs are 
calmed. ^ ‘ » • 

On the jone hand, those wfeiF^Iy speak in virtue of» facts, and 
who take their stand omthe vafiie of arguments, *wi II be with 
me entirely, ^They will very soon perceive that the author has. 
treated ^^ne of the most burning topi& in the future of 
international relations without any preconceived idea. On the 
other hand, those who allow themselves to be influenced by the 
good and generous sentiments which Jie at the bottom of every 
well-balanced soul, will be grateful for a conclusion, wherein the 
caCi|e of human dignity and fraternity is made to triumph. The 
judgments passed on this work (which appeared quite recently 
in France) by the critics of the French Press and other eminent 
Continental minds reassure m# further as to the welcome which 
the great English public, will give it. Civilisation, or, if it be 
preferred, Anglo-French humanity, does it not show at present 
in^urope most reassuring tendencies in regard to the harmo- 
nious evolution of justice between races and peoples ? 

Engllmd, which first dared to. enter into alliance and friendship 
mth a yellow people, and afterwards to render to it the tribute 
of admiration which it deserved, and, with England, France, 
which now for a long time has conceded the rights of citizens to 
black peoples, are . des^ned to direct apd some day bring to 
a successful issue the emancipation an(| the lifting up of the 
so-called inferior races. " . • 

May I be allowed to urge yet another |)lea for the InduIgencCe 
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of my readers I ; The aathor ^f this J|)ook had the honour 
beiiig among the first who preached in France the An^lp^French 
ras^ockm^nt and friendship. When my first Vorks appeared 
in l&Ol on that subject, mockinjf voices were rabed to show the * 
impossibility of an between two races which were so 

inhextntly different and, presumably, antagonistic ! 

.. Among other things, special stress was laid on the innate (p 
enmity which existed ^between* the Bretons and the English, 
^But it was precisely Breton journals and my Breton friends 
who were the most zealous in defending this ^ork of fraftemity 
between two peoples so closely connected by common thoughts ' 
md common preoccupations. The Times, in a. remarkable 
article on my efforts in this direction (J^ovember 1st, 1902), 
was right in maintaining that it is often sufficient to breathe on 
the subjects of our discord to see them vanish. ^The^nion of 
a lew mep of goodwill has ase^eded in overcoming the 
stppidity of the theory of rales and^of age-long prejudices! 
For it is often enough not to believe certain ^conventional ♦ 
lies in order to rendei?#them nil and harmless. 

Anxious only for truth on the subject of races, we meet on 
our way with the triumph of justice, equality and frateihity. , 
These three principles are seen to be more inseparable in 
this doniain than anywhere else. All those who bow before 
tfieir beauty and practical value will easily forgive me the 
somewhat tedious routes i^hich lead towards what I consider ' 
to be the only really scientific solution of the struggle between 
peoples who differ in origin, colouj and blood. 

Jean Finot 


FariSy 1906 . 
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BY WAY OF INTRObUCTION 

T^.ni^ihod of tJu ‘Work and its genesis. — The importance of the 
sai^e^^i—The mm,. Qod and the man Seast. — Towards truf^, 

I 

The conception of race#, ''nee so innocent; fees cast*as it were 
a veil of tragedy over the surface of our earth. From withotit 
it ^ows us humanity divided into une(^ual fractions. There 
are aristocratic and superior peoples, peoples chosen to govern 
and to be admired; There are other^ inferior, slaves of the first, 
the suspicion and contempt which come to them from 

within this same &lsely conceived science of races 
likewise encourages hatred and discord among the chjldren of 
the-same common country. 

On one side, organic inequality (anthropohgy), based on the 
data of a science badly defined and subject to all kinds of error; 
on the other, inthropo-psycho-sociological inequality {anth/ropo- 
sod^gy as p^chology), which, in addition to the unsteady foun- 
datioBS of the frnrmer, introduces a phraseology borrowed from 
^tastic'and ephemeral doctrines. Finding it impossible to 
identify races with our modern nationalities, which are mix- 
%tTaa par excellence oi the most diverse ethnical elements,.ther 
doctrine nf races endeavours^ divide peoples according to their 
compoi^ht parts. No longer able to set races in opposition to 
one ah(^her fixmr outside, it incites them to l|uarrel from within. 
In exMoining the ^pe of skulls and noses within the ^ntijSn' 
of the same country, it tries to frighten us revealing hostile 
elements wrongly amalgamated. These ftopulatiohs, we ato 
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group ia4b|i** cisaiuological and 

pecidiaritios,^^ ]^ on^ marry in irirtue of ipnoiples favoured. % 
th^ anthropologist 1 

Tho new doctrines, being dtrived from passion an^ ^Pin *. 
pas^ons, can only maintain themselves by the andj^i||F, of 
thdi^^iginators and want of reflection on part of their 
adepts. True science, violated and deterred from its .object 
p transformed into », fair fof depreciated and adulterated 
, merchandise. ^ 

The sanguinary instincts whicU slumber aif the back of ^r 
iponscience, being thus encouraged and emboldened by tbe 
supposed necessity and benefits of hatred, are allovled iree 
play. It is in the name of science that we speak to-day of the 
extermination of certain peoples and races as well as of certain 
social classes, on the ground of their intellectual or qjiorpllojogicai 
inferiority., 

^Wh^re the divergences of skull or colour are silent, anthropo- 
psychology begins to speak in favour of inequality on the 
ground of contrary add hostile temperaments, aspirations, and 
mentalities. Men are in this way thrown into groups , not 
^only by reason of their features, which are infinitely various, , 
but also because of acts done in the past and of acts which they 
omitted to do, and even of those which one may deem Intern 
capable of doiiig in the future 1 

Pretexts for mutual strifes have become innumerable. the 
Americans tell us that no way is possible of making " wiiite 
virtue enter into the black body of a Negro. The 
Germans maintain the necessity of exterminating, if not tbe 
Slavs, at leaSt the Pol§s, whom they regard as culpable for not 
wishing to lose themselves in the German stock. . 

Russians frighten us with the dangers which the ^‘YellpV 
Race” presents for the future of the Whites. Turks, massacre 
Armenians from the same motives as the Russians persecute 
tb^ Jews and the Finns. ^ 

Every land has its furious nationalists, who add tp their 
contempt for the foreigner a similar contempt and hatred for 
some section of their compatriots. In the meantime' pan- 
Slavism, pan-Germanism, pan-Anglo-Saxpniam, pan-Magyanism, 
pan- Americanism, and many other ethnical concentrations, often 
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the yrky of theit ndijOfetUttared a^totlteSj which appetites are diii*- 
aimolated under the fahiehood of vmiy of blood and. comiaon 
’’ -diidWh)!!.' , ‘ ' 

agaihst peoplO, race against raoe, mind against jpind, 
ci^n against, cttizen ; ories of battle^ persOeation, and e^r* 
'»)3naiion, on e^ry side I , 

, W)^t totn is there in these doctrine^, which ara declared t6« 
' sdentiidp ? ’Ifed by vulgar passions, they influence politics 
pet^le people, fronf citizen 'tO citizen, and indirectly ' 
went but social and moral exi^nce. Probe the motives of , 
iutbn^onal life as well as those of the inner development of 
ev'e^’ .civilised iMid, and you will perceive what weight Ihere 
fiefiy^us c(&ceptidn8 of race possess ! * ' 

Cuflents sf thought sw&y humanity like those of the atmo- 
^here do a balloon poised in mid*air. * 

^On the reality or unreality of this principle, which dominaftes 
at the presSnt hour the secret or avowed aspirations of the 
peoples, depends the whole* of their future. Peace among 
peoples and the crown of such a peace— that is, the vast solidarity 
of mankind, the dream of. the future — can in any case only 
triumph when founded on the conyiction of the organic and 
mentid equality of peoples and races. 

«Jf only from Idiis point of view, our work deserves to attract 
and to retain the attention of the reader. 

Above these considerations, however, soar the claims of scien- 
tific truth. Are there reaWy irreducible differences between 
races and peoples? Are there really superior and inferior 
peoples in an anthropol(^cal or psychological sense ? 


II 

,The extent of our tlMsis seems almost illimitable. 'The 
iscience of races, properly speaking, indudes the science of 
mkn. - tn virtue of this, all its numerous ramifications deserve 
to^i^ their place. There are, to begin with, a dozen natural 
sdeiooes. In speaking of human morf^ology, how «an we 
forget anatomy, biology, and {drysiology i To understand 
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. relijixvo ydlQd ol no^^caa wli^iyis ba^ hygiene aQd>,pi^olo^'? 
We nafiEffeorvif, anihrbptKnetijr, vdih its ptincipild sectki^, 
ol^tMiilbixietiy. Alter that Mtite anthropology itself and ethad> 
.^aphj, inaamnoh as this last is di immediate cont&ct %Ith thS 
' fir^. ,* ' ' ' ■ "■'’‘Vf''" 

We ctmaot nnderstaad the .man of tO-day -withont e^mledog 
tha^niaii of yesterday^ Since l\p is only a simple link id 'QiSs 
^jP^tion of vthings, hil near and remote parentage inust be 
•deluded under survey. Geology atd palethnojogy on brie mclei 
imd<on the other the sciences of tlie apimal and the vegetal* 
worlds, should likewise not be forgotten. ' ’ • . ; , 

Moreover, since we are dealing with a psybhlc and intsUecttial 
beinf, we must also examine him iu the mamfestations of Ms 
intellect and conscience. We are thus bound to find r^m.fbr 
• psychology, sociology, and with them *§tatisticS; criroifiology, the 
history of sciences and inventions, etc. What shajl we say, 
lastly, of history, which ought to fumisMus with the key to the 
evolution of races ; and of political geography, the "function of 
which should be to thmw light on *he pr<^lem of their diffusion 
over earth ? . * .. 

Tlte science of races in these ci^mstances assumes the" aspbet 
of an immense empire summing up the intellectual And 
biological evolution of man. across the ages. ‘This concepiion, 
althmrgh imposing, is far ^ too complex and too obscure. 
Would it not be better to sacrifice much of its ephemeral 
grandeur for the sake of clearness and precision? If we thuo ' 
limit the grand horizon, and reject Siv^thing -which does not . 
enter directly Jnto our domain, might we not present ouf*" 
problem in a simpler and illore convincing manner ? 

In considering the method of our work, we have thought 
to adopt one which would throw the most light on its geie^is 
and its slow elaboration before arriving at its definite eki&^ton. , 
The reader in this way has the advantage of assistheg- At the 
development of an idea as though it were the fomafa^dn of 
a living being. ; 

We begin with the act of birth. In the ijresence of doctrines 
more and more exclusive and dogipatio on the inequality 
and the* inevitable strug^e between races, the Author sets 
hUmwlf to find the arguments for and against tins 



• We l^ve piil^-ch(»ea 4 tf.J^i^ 4iaj]i<^<aal. doubt acwl .^neiQfc 
pteervat^jD^ ..nun^oyei-, ^e oo kai impartial ^ody 
flae^ (iijfimed otbefa. Attracted by the vast movement 
• cifeateA|m\m4;^e pvpidmts ^ iae^na}ity>')iye entmr into their 

-■’ •■'•'■•' '■' *■*'■, 0 ' 

; We^dp, our beet to ubmr^^d their pi^mePhs. and their 

^^vphoep. (Cit^. 1), in dtdPci to d^nguish what truth or 
e^tcff |aay in their pesumiimt.' Sut. how. ii-thia to be, 

‘'a^M^,,? , " . ^; ; . '.:. v, :, ^ , y.,' . • 

:,'£et Qs.;;a]^][i]y mir^i^s to*the animal asd vegetable world, 
’end' -iet n's find out what races and yatia^ons come' into being 
W th|| bow' they are born, what is their length, pf years, 

and ahoye all in what way^ they are distinguished firoih'hulban 
rapes, (Chaps. Hand III). • 

,Arm^ with these datay we endeaydur to examine human 
divisions (Chap. Y). . Bewildered by the chaos of geaeral olassi- 
hcations, we have recomse to those more precise ones whieh 
are based oa the divergences of human forms. , . Without any 
preconceived , idea, we study .the numei^us compt^ments in 
'^hich anthropol'Ogista;of every kind have enclosed, the diilerent 
jhianchesof humanity (Chap. '^I), and at last, seeing how fictitious 
and purely imagin^y these limits are, we try to sum up our 
doubla,to the best of oar abilities (Cha^.’ "YII). 

As our, first essay, proves unfruitful, we turn to oth» 
‘fields in order, to :^d some glimmers of truthr As we question 
in their turn , the . cross-breeding, the law. of orgsmic 

co-d^ination, and the mtelleetual life of humanity, they answer 
us with reasBuxiug affirmations on human equality (Part II). 
Resisting, the conviction which is thus forced on our mind, we 
submit it. tp a kind of iifspectibn by questioning that astound- 
fig*' science which under the nape of anthropo-psyPhology 
.or pppiolpgy has done most to destroy the ideas of human 
equality. ,, . . ' ; - : 

We proceed to consider ^n the first place the psycholp^.:!^ 
peoples, this mother more serious of aspect anymore baimreed'^uw 
her fickle child, anthropo-sociology. Wp seeder, however, a p^ 
to flagrant contradictions and disfigured;, by numerous falsehoods 
(Fart III). , We then return to the source from, which shA:4efr 
rives these p^sonous elements. To analyse !||xe value of mddmn 
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pe 0 {^, it. » first neewway thit cmthio^-socidogy of jayclio- 
k^.i^oVLl4 Icnow the value of principal coQStituQBts. 

. Xnas^ch as they has^ their oracular deliverance on the 
voice IPhlood, which speaks acfbss the field histey, 
shoul^ at least be able to distinguish its essentia? characteristic. . 
Do know anything abont it ? And what«ao they knpw ? . 

We now arrive, in the midst of Aryans, Gauls, and the soj 
^(^lljMILatins, which. aft worlds of which they never cease to. 
.-lillil^as the best explored and the inost perfectly known 
(Part IV). • 

From every side we get sarcastic replies, railleries, and con- 
tradictions! Surely, we say to ourselves, this quas^-science 
prodheds in a very strange fashion. Instead of going from the 
known to the uilknown, she follows the opposite route and 
builds on mysterious and unfathomable chasms* After ad- 
mitting tbait the past mocks her, does not the present by chance 
decide in her fiivour ? Is it a fact that jpeoples condemned to a 
mifture of blood perish irremediably from an intellectual and 
biological point of view ? , 

The example of France comes under our notice as a striking 
protest against all such exaggerations (Part IV, Chap. IV). But if 
superior peoples do not degenerate after crosp-breeding, may not 
inferior ones be raised to the height of the so-called privileged 
races ? If that were the case, would it not be a convincing 
answer in favour of the inanity of all the doctrines of irreducilSe 
racial gradations 1 

Besieged by this doubt, we passion to the Negroes (Part y% 
who are relegated to the most humiliating place cm that 
where human beings ace artificially arranged. Here 
wonder awaits us, these seini-moilkeys, by the intellectual 
progress which they have realised in these last years, give 
finishing stroke to all those declamations on the subject ef the 
acquired or innate intellectual inferiority of particular penples 
and traces. 
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III; 

l^th 'at ks% fiee^ to sipile on ns.; In jamming up our 
impreanmis by the way, we perceive that they assume the-fbrhi^ 
of a precise and comforting affirmation. Surely- human beings, 
whn in the past sinned through too much jnide, are anxious to 
expiate their by 4 a excess of ^cdesty. The “ gods on 
the' earth ” of 3ong ago are wrong in identifying themselves on 
all ^ipts with the most backward animals. Some time ago 
iliey despised the links which unite them the two kingdoms; 
nowadays •they exaggerate the resemblances and foi^et j;he 
distinctions. After having believed for a long time that the 
earth is the centre erf the universe, and that man, its king, 
incarnates in himself the finality of najiure, we are now victims 
of a defect equally extreme in an opposite sense. We have 
forgotten to take into account intellectuality, which gives man 
a peculiar jlbsition in the evolutionary chain of existence. 
Under the sublime forms of soul, conscience, and thought, it 
places a peculiar stamp ^n our* life, and furnishes us with 
innumerable motives and a field, of action without limits. 
Although differentiating our souls, it still preserves theh unity 
owing to the andogousi essence of their biological basis, and in 
this way prevents any such division of the human race as would 
render a return to unity impossible. On the other hand, what 
, we call civilisation, this synthesis of progress realised by our 
intellectuality throughout the ages, has it not always militated 
agsdnst rsM:es and human inequality ? Is it not civilisation which 
dbsolved primitive societies founded <m unity of blood, and 
whidh established fts a principle the comoflingling of all with 
all, the general “ pan-mixture,” the univeM® “half-breed ” ? 

The attraction of mutual interests hawflplaced prejudices, 
and frontiers have disaj^ared like the samrosanct privileges of 
castes and social classes. Wheilb, then, is 'the refuge of pure 
and superior rac^ in the anthropo-sociolog^cal sensdl if th^e' 
ever existed ? How can they ^ portionec^: out, and. ei^>eciei^' 
how can we appreciate thw^^ue of att element, wbirfi- is 
henceforth beyond all inyfestigatiou? Foi even the appeal 
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to the past proves imfruitifal It olJy apswere us in contradictory 
fragments. / ' 

W^n one meditates vrith the granity wluch becomes man on 
all these problems on which his, destiny depends, the heart-, 
rending cry of Goethe’s Faust comes back to one’s memiory— 
"Alas! ali^l thou hast shattered with -thy terrible blow the ' 
wonderful world of external divinities 1 It falls, it dissolves in 
ruins! 0 thou, powerful among the drildren of the earth, 
rebuild it more beautiful than ever.” 
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RACE PREJUr5lCE 


CHAPTER I 

THE GOSPEL OF INEQUALITY AND ITS, PROPHETS 

• I 

• 

Inexorable doctrines^ on the inequality of human beings 
adorned witht a scientific veneer, are multiplied to infinity. 
Based on craniological differences, the largSness or smallness of 
the limbs, the colour of the skin or the hair, &c., they endeavour 
•to appeal to a sort of pseudo-science, with its problematic laws, 
iinexamined facts and unjustifiable generalisations, as a guarantee 
of their .audacious theories. The number of these theories is 
incalculable. To use the expression of Charles the Bold, they 
are like a “universal spider traces of which are visible in 
every sphere of our life of action and thought. Despotic, cruel, 
and full of confidence in thei^* laws, the creators and partisans 
of all these doctrines do their best to impose them as dogmas of 
salvation and infallible guides for humanity. 

Among these doctrines, ‘which are so divefse and yet so alike 
on their fantastic sides, those which are founded on the cranio- 
logical variations of men have exercised the widest and most 
lasting influence. They also have the greatest number of 
adherents and the most zealous, • 

It was Count Gobine'au who laid the foundations {Essai sur 
VirUgq.liU des races humaines, 1854 ; 4 vols). His work, which 
constitutes an enthusiaStic paean in favour of so-called superior 
races and a merciless condemnation of those styled inferitr, is 
a veritable arsenal of arguments from which all the champions of 

. B 2 
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- RACE pAeJUDICE 


the persecution, oppression and exteriftination of weak peoples 
and races have drawn. 

Of an inquiring mind, learned, however, in mere odds and ends, 
a mediocre stylist and a savant to too paradoxical, Gobirfteau was' 
nev^r taken seriously in his native country of France. Men saw 
personified in him a combination of Amadis*,and Don Quixote, 
those heroes of dreams and adventures so dear to his imagina- 
ti<^,; Treated as a dfplomatist among savants and as a savant 
«tiaong diplomatists, he himself was the .cause of the discredit 
Into which his works fell, by th# publication of doleful and 
whimsical poems of 20,000 verses ! 

Amadis has perhaps done more to depreciate his name 
thsJh the flagrant contradictions with which his Essai sur les races 
and his Histoire des Perses abound. To these one must add his’ 
tales and novels of studied extravagance, suchb as ^krivia 
Fhrangopoulo and ^ Le Mouchoir Rouge, A brilliant talker, a 
delightful man in his worldly relation^, Gobineau easily made 
people forgive his faults as a writer. In Paris people forgot his 
“graphomania” to remember only his social gifts. The writer 
as well as his literary works would have sunk altogether into 
oblivion, had not fate willed that he should meet Richard « 
Wagner towards the end of hi§ stay in Rome. 

The great musician was profoundly moved by the divine 
grace of “Gobinism” which, after proclaiming the division^ of 
men into superior and inferior, placed the sceptre of royalty in 
the hands of the Germans. What must have struck the Master 
most forcibly was that France ws-s suddenly relegated tp the 
subsoil of hi\manity and her population destined to irrevocable 
decadence. The first among Germans was singularly flattered 
in being at the same time, as a consequence of the Gobinistic 
religion, the first among human beings. Thus Gobineau, whilst 
still living, had the good luck of being borne by Wagner’s 
genius into his divine Walhalla. The genial musician, who was 
at ihe same time a somewhat naive ^philosopher, was astonished 
at this new key which opened for him the enigma of the 
decadence of peoples. Instead of his old dogmatic explanation, 
the abuse of meat, here is offered him* a plausible solution, 
namely, the mixture of races. As long as the Aryans came from 
Asia to make good from time to time the waste of superior blood 
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SO Gobineau taught hiua^ humanity maintained a certain level. 
But their immigrations having ceased, humanity becomes a prey 
to an invading corruption. The brachy cephalic multiply like 
'vermin' and repulse the doliclfocephalic on every side. Ruin 
threatens themSin all directions. Who will escape it? 
purest perhaps — that is to say, the Germans and the English. 

, Gobineau taught that the ingquality of races (whose meeting 
, forms a nation) sufficed to explain all the connecting links of 
the destinies oj peoples. The philosophy of humanity is 
reduced to this absolute tru^h that everything which is great, 
noble and fruitful on the earth, that is, science, art and civilisa- 
tion, spiings exclusively from one sole thought and belongs to one 
sole family, the varous branches of which have ruled in eVhry 
civilised country in Europe. And this ctfbsen people, this 
divine* family, is none other than the Aryans, of whose 
legendary existence and fictitious influence we shall speak 
later on. According ta Gobineau, of the seven chief civilisa- 
tions of tb€P world,^ six belonged to the Aryan race and the 
seventh, that of Assyria, owed the Iranian renaissance to the 
same race. What is modern civilisation if not that which was 
created by the Germanic races which in the fifth century 
succeeded in transforming the geiyus of the West ? But 
these Germanic races were simply Aryan races. They were 
ei^dowed with all the energy of the Aryan variety. Gobineau 
sententiously affirms that this was necessary in order that they 
might fulfil the part to which they were called. After these 
Germanic races, he tells us ^elsewhere, “ the white species had 
no more power and activity to give. The Teutons completed 
the discovery of the globe and they Jbook possession of it by 
making it their home before spreading it with their half-caste 
descendants^ 

Thfe multiplication of humanity by way of mixture of races 

^ These seven civilisations are represented, according to Gobineau, by (1) 
the Indian, a branch of the wj^ite Aryans ; (2) the Egyptian, which ‘was 
created by an Aryai:^ colony froni India which settled on the Upper Nile ; (3) 
the Assyrian, with^hich were associated the Jews, Phosnicians, Lydians, 
Carthaginians, and Himyarites ; the Zoroastrians and Iranians who ruled in 
nearer Asia under the names of Medes, Persians, and Bactrians, constituted 
a branch of the Aryan family ; (4) the Greek, likewise founded by Aryans ; 
(5) the Chinese, an Aryan colony from India, introduced civil life there ; (6) 
the ancient Italic, whence sprang Roman culture, and which was a mixture of 
Celts, Iberians, Aryans and Semites ; and (7) the Germanic, essentially Aryan. 
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soon resulted, however, in a howling prcmiiscuity, and our prophet 
cannot find words violent enough to denounce such defilement. 
This poor Aryan clay in this manner became lost as far as one 
could see ! “ After the age of the gods, when it was absolutely 
puijg, the age of heroes, .where the mixtureij were slight in 
form , and number, and the age of nobles, if advanced more or 
promptly according to localities towards the definite cour 
fusion of all its elements owing to its heterogeneous unions.”. 
There remains, alas ! nothing but hybrids.* The portion of Aryan 
-blood " which alone upholds the structure of our society ” is thus 
being absorbed. And when the last pure drops of this privileged 
blood shall have disappeared, we shall enter into the^'^mc/ 
xmity, the era of general and universal mediocrity, that is to 
say, into the all %ut nothingness.” This will be the fearful 
dissolution of the Apocalypse, the reign of mournful and 
desolate darkness ! “ Human herds, no longer nations, weighed 
down by a mournful somnolence, will heinceforth be benumbed in 
their nullity like buffaloes ruminating in the stagflant meres of 
the Pontine marshes ” ! • 

The creator of Parsifal ” greatly relished this philosophical 
synthesis of humanity. His optimistic temperament, however, ‘ 
revolted against this inevitable fatality. What 1 Are ^ haen 
on the road to decadence and savagery I Can ther^,^ no 
salvation for the Ideal ! And here Wagner appeals % the 
Divine Redemption which baffles Gobineau’s pagan mind. The 
Aryan hero, the Saint, shall win back the world by, the con- 
templation of the Saviour on the Gross ! 

But the theory of Gobineau still holds its oWn, strong and 
unassailable for his faithful adherents. The pessimism and 
bitterness which arc the sap of this ‘theory continue to afford 
strong nutriment to all the branches which issue from its trunk. 

His admirers thus never cease being haunted by this^tragic 
vision which poisoned tlie life of their master. For all of them, 
the impure races, recruited from amcng the brachyceifflalic, rush, 
like the Huns devastating ancient civilisation, to the assault 
of the pure races, the Aryans, who are regarded as angels from 
heaven. On all sides they only hear the groanings of the great 
and noble, the noise of towns falling in ruins and the anguish 
of the highest wlio are passing away. Like the medieval 
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chroniclers who in terror Attila depict him, now with the snout 
of a pig and now as the scourge of <^od, they show us the earth 
attacked and consumed by human insects representing 
"everything which is most ignoble and most repugnant. 


il 

A condemnation of princijple, however, weighs on all these 
ethnological dramas which end invariably like the fifth act of a 
third-rate tragedy. All the heroes slaughter one another and 
only monsters, remain to crush underfoot the Good, the Noble, 
the Soul, and Humanity. 

Let us say, however, that Gobineau never attempted to 
dissimulate the motives which led him to write his Essai. For 
him indeed it was only a matter of bringing his contributions 
to "the great struggle against equality and the emancipation •f 
the proletailat. Imbued with aristocratic ideas (did he not 
even impose on his contemporaries his own genealogical tree, 
the ramifications of which extended to the first Vikings who 
inv^^ed France ?), he thought it useful to oppose to the 
democratic aspirations of his time a, manberof considerations 
on the existence of natural castes in humanity and their 
b#neficial necessity. 

We can easily understand that this exaggerated, dark and 
ill-balanced picture which claimed to destroy everything which* 
we admire and love as pr6gress and civilisation, buoyed up 
by an empty phraseology and generalisations clashing with 
acknowledged facts, only indifferently convinced those pre- 
disposed in their favour. Even the anthropologists of that 
time showed themselves very refractory to the objurgations of 
this ifew Scourge of God.*' 

It has been found tViat Gobinism displayed too much 
pessimism in the face of t&o little knowledge, and that evefi its 
ideas of barbarous and inferior peoples lacked clearness. Since' 
the brachycephalic, ^more vigorous and healthy, succeed in 
exterminating the fairhaired dolichocephalic, the future must 
belong to them and civilisation has only to range itself under 
their banner. After all, can one so easily destroy the work of 
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SO many centuries of progress? Does not history show that 
evolution is only the eternal linking of the past to the present 
and that life is born of death? Why then grieve over the 
triumph of those who must Necessarily triumph ? *We are' 
tempted to repeat to Gobineau those memorable words of 
Marcus Aurelius to Verus. “If the Gods have willed the 
Empire to Cassius, Cassius will ^escape us, for thou knowest tl\p 
saying of thy great* grandfather, ‘No prince has slain his. 
successor/ ” • • 

This is also perhaps the reason Vhy France was insensible to 
the apprehensions expressed by Count Gobineau. Germany was 
all tb^ more stirred by them. Having entered the Wagnerian 
Olympus, Gobineau became one of its divinities. His cult soon 
assumed the forfia most likely to glorify the writer and his 
theories. An association, the Golineau Vereinigmigy composed 
of many Germans and of some French, undertook to popularise 
lj,is name and ideas. All the fruits of his many-sided muse were 
carefully translated into German and in addition to these, some 
unpublished works as well, which Gobineau s sense of decency had 
compelled him to relegate to the bottom of his desk. Thus the 
Gobinistic cult arose. The members of his church set before ‘ 
themselves the duty of groolaiming the glory of their prophet 
and the profundity of his views. They were filled with zeal. 
According to Professor Schemann, the present President of the 
Gobinist Society, the author of the Essai s%Lr Vin^galiU des races 
is as great a philosopher as he is a great poet, a great moralist 
and a great orientalist. His admvers will even honour him so 
much as to <Jeclare that he is a “ German ! 

Gobineau never ceas^^d making ravages into the brains of 
his adopted fellow-tcountrymen. The notion of superior and 
inferior peoples spread like wildfire in Germany. German litera- 
ture, philosophy, and politics were profoundly influenced^by it. 
In the name of the salvation of the superior race, that is, 

“ the Germans,” it has been attempted at Berlin to justify the 
proceedings of the conquest of the new provinces and their 
Germanisation to the utmost extent. 

The disciples of Gobineau like Ammon ^ and Chamberlain ^ 

^ DitKOtaelhchaftsordnung wnd Hire natarlichen Grundlagen and Die nmtur- 
liche Aualese heim Menechen, 

® Grundlagen des XIX Jahrhunderte, 
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have only enlarged on thPeir master and prophet. According to 
Ammon, the dolichocephalic, incited by some irresistible attrac- 
tion, go into the towns. There the 61ito of Humanity are to 
be found. Unfortunately, th# harmful atmosphere of large 
human agglomerations succeeds in killing off men with naqpow 
skulls, so that thetr number is constantly diminishing. Demo- 
crats with round skulls (the Vsi-chy cephalic) take their place 
. and so the level of humanity falls. * 

Chamberlain, altho«gh of English origin, is likewise received 
in Germany with open arms,*whereas England makes light of 
his sanguinary theories. He also like Gobineau glorifies 
Germany and is glorified in return. There is something IWhnge 
in this spontaneous and enthusiastic naturalisation whTch 
Germany tenders to a pure Gascon like Gobineau and to a no less 
pure llnglislfman like Chamberlain. 

Is it a case of that innate relationship of ideas of which 
Goethe speaks ? Chamberlain, however, attaches less import- 
ance to the ^thropological basis and lays special stress on the 
sociological and psychological data. We shall, however, have 
occasion to considei this theory later on. 

French by origin and German by adoption, Gobineau had 
the incomparable honour and glory p{ inspiring many writers 
and savants and thus of influencing in a very vivid way the 
life of a whole peopW He created a nucleus of ideas which is 
far from being extinct; 

Humanity, always more sensitive to evil than to good, always 
more attentive to voices •which preach hatred than those 
which proclaim love, has tamely followed the ^teachers of 
inequality and still follows them. • 

The theory, however* maintained by Gobineau, decidedly 
lacked a scientific veneer. The works of Darwin had not yet 
appeared. Thanks to Darwin, the scholastic method of Gobineau 
will soon be galvanised. 

• III 

Selection with its corollaries enters the scene with Galton,^ who 
proclaims the exclusive influence of the factor of race in human 
evolution. His studies lead him even to a sort of fsffcalistic 


^ Inquiries iiUo Human Faculty. 
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beliei He regards inferior races as a Iftiman misfortune which it 
*>.is necessary to combat at all costs. To him we owe* “the aris- 
tocracy of eugenics/* those men of pi^ivileged skulls, |cions of 
superior families, .who are called by destiny to .all the good 
in life. The State ought to watch tenderly over 
/^heir niultiplication, encourage their niarriage, facilitate 
their existence and even prcwide for the future of their 
, progeny! 

Numerous English and American savants «ide with Galton 
and Darwin in preaching their gospel of the survival of the 
fittest and the benefits of selection. We do not intend to 
analjle the works' of all these authors of more or less repute 
aiicl popularity, for their number never ceases to grow, while 
the direction of tbeir thought takes more and more fantastical 
turns. But in order to characterise the value of th5ir tendencies 
we shall ispeak of the most influential among them as they 
oome. Thus, for example, according to* Professor Hay craft, ^ the 
differences among m§n correspond with those an?ong animals. 
By selection it would be possible to produce men as dissimilar as 
the bulldog and the old Sussex dog or the tumbler and the wild 
pigeon. In every case humanity must only be reproduced * 
by choosing the best among its specimens. The author in 
consequence praises contagious diseases, alcoholism and other 
afflictions from which humanity suffers because they possess for 
him the merit of killing off the most feeble’ and thus making 
room for the aristocratic products of humanity. 

But if English and American waiters have specially deduced 
from it pra%tical conclusions as to the amelioration of public 
health, the gospel of human inequality has assumed in France 
and Germany still stranger aspects. 

In France it is Vacber de Lapouge who justly passes as the 
most authoritative representative of the new doctrine. iFttith- 
ful to his principles and convinced of their jusfice, he defends 
them in all his works ^ with seriousness and ability worthy of 
esteem. As jurist, zoologist, psychologist, physiologist and 
anthropologist, the author appeals to all fhe sciences for argu- 

' Darwiniam and Race Progress. 

^ See among others his Selections sociales (a course delivered at the University 
of Montpellier in 1888), his Memoirs on VH6r6diU dam la Science politique^ 
the origins of the Ombro-laiinSt the neolithic Pygmies of Soubes, etc., etc. 
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ments iiit favour of his dbctrine. ^ Coming later than Gobineau, 
be depencte on the theory of selection which is conspicuous by 
its abs^ce in the Ussai but V%ii4gulU4. In M. Vaclier .de 
Lapouge, the new doctrine find's a most eloquent defender, and 
it is enough to examine his books in order to know all 
weapons which his* co-religionists, both adepts and leaj^ners, will 
afterwards use. . ^ 

• According to Lapouge and his disciples, the morphological and 
characteristic diflferences of races or principal species are equal 
and even greater than those which exist among the most distinct 
species of the canine, feline and coleopterous order^ The 
two fundamental elements in the present populations m the 
West, the European and Alpine man, have in this sense clearly 
marked difierences. 

In the cas6 of the first, the cephalic index is from 72 to 76, 
and that of the bare skull from 70 to 74, with tendency to 
increase by the widening of the front part of the skull ; general 
conformation* longilinear. In fact we have before us a dolicho- 
cephalic in all his beauty. 

He has great needs and works without ceasing in order to 

* satisfy them. '' He earns money more easily than he can save 
it. He accumulates wealth and loses it with ease. Adventurous 
by temperament, he dares everything, and his audacity assures 
hfls incomparable success. He fights to fight, but never without 
an afterthought of the profit to be gained thereby. He is logical 
and never wastes his words. Progress is his greatest desire. 
In religionrKe is F7'otestantj'^A as^onlYjj3a^th€^4^te respe ct 
his- activity. He is to be found in the British Islafids, and still 
constitutes the dominant element m Belgium (maritime), 
Holland, Germany (near the North Sea and the Baltic), and in 
Scandinavia. In Prance, and especially in Germany, he enters as a 
secondary element, but still an important one, into the popula- 
tion of the plains. At an altitude above 100 metres, he is 
rarely found.” 

To speak in a more concrete way, his race is known as 
•^Indo-Germanic, European, Indo-Europej^, Aryan, Kymric 
and Galatic. There are about 30 millions in Europe and 20 

^ Note that the description of Lapouge is based on that of Linnwus {Systema 
mUtiroUe). Thus for the European we have idbus, .sanguineus, torosus, pilis, 
flftvescentibus prolitis, levis, argutus, inventor, &o., &c. 
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millions in America. The number half-castes approaching 
^ the type is equal or somewhat more. * 

Leaving on one side the too technical apparatus borrowed 
from zoology, we keep to the nfost general terms, the most pro- 
n%iinced characteristics and the most obligatory in order to 
give a clearer idea of the value of this division. 

Let us take the Alpine man.. His medium masculine heigljt 
is from 1“C0 to 1^65 ; the medium cephalic index of the^ 

* living, 85 to 86, of the bare skull, 84 to»85. • Thick-set, brevi- 
linear, brachycephalic, brown or i&edium colouring of the skin, 
hair, iris and beard. Frugal, industrious, economical, remark- 
ably prudent, he leaves nothing to chance. Rarelji a mere 
cipher, he still more rarely attains talent. He is very suspicious, 
but is “ easily caught with words'' He is the man of tradition 
and of what he calls good sense. He adores uniformity. In 
religion he is willingly Catholic. In politics, he has only one 
iope, the protection of the State, and one tendency, to level 
all who surpass him^ without ever feeling the nt^ed of lifting 
himself. The frontiers of his country are often too broad for 
his sight. He finally succumbs to all the vices of which we 
accuse our middle class. He corresponds with the Celto-Slavs • 
and the Turanians. The, race of pure Alpines does not exceed 
from 50 to GO millions. For the most part they appear to us 
under a hybrid form resulting from the cross-breeding between 
the Homo Alpinus and the Homo Europseus. 

Do not let us despair, however. His strong characteristic is 
the wi^e 5 yn|^^|h^back part or 

le¥s marke>i flattening 01“ the same part, which shows 'itself 
in the third month of his fetal life. A crossing effected with " 
an Alpine ’gives a significant and manifest result, viz., the 
shortening of the length of brain and skull and the exaggeration 
of the width. 

To confine oneself to depicting humanity as divided into 
these two capital sections, the Alpine and the European man, 
would be unworthy of any self-respecting anthropologist. M, 
Lapouge, as a savant who understands his duties, insists* in 
addition on the contractus man, a small race whose face and 
skull hre discordant and whose index of bare skull is only from 
77 to 78. He dates from neolithic times. He preceded thlf 
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Homo Alpinus, to whom indeed he gave birth by mixing with 
the Acrogo^%(s, The Contractus men still exist in Central Italy. 
As for the Acrogonus, he is one of M, Lapouge's exclusive 
creation#. He is even strongly convinced that men of this 
type existed in the Quaternary epoch. What are the proo§^? 
How can we doubt their decisive value when M. Lapouge 
aflBrms that he possesses certain samples with “ very marked 
characteristics ! Their peculiarities are*the widening of the 
1:)ack part of the ^kul^ the raising of the parietal bumps and 
the almost vertical falling of the sub-obeliac profile. In its 
modified form of Acrogmus cehennimis, this type is frequently 
met with in the Ard^jche, le Gard, Loz^re and Aveyron. There 
are no less than a million of them ! 

Whatever may be the number of the divisions and the 
subdiviftons qf the human race, Lapouge says that whoever forms 
part of any“ one of them is under the influence of the. merciless 
law of heredity. Its ^xtent is as universal and its force a^ 
irresistible as#that of gravity.’' This heredity operates without 
limit, as is shown by the frequent cases *of atavism. In the 
embryogenic evolution of a man, there is only the repetition 
• of ancestoral evolution as far back as possible. Before assuming 
the hui^ii form or that of a mammifer or of a worm, every 
organised being has been a simple bu\)ble with two leaflets or 
ratjtier a simple cell with an imperfect nucleus. 

In arriving at the conclusion of the unity of the world and of 
the intimate relationship between all organic matter, we are 
taught that all the^^henom^a of heredity which are seen in 
the animal and vegetable worlds are also present ii>^the evolu- 
tion of humanity,^ ? 

But how can we measure the respective value of the races 
before us ? 


IV 

This depends, before everything else, on what we desire to 
bring to perfection in man, that is to say, his beauty and 
physical vigour, and ’also his cranial capacity, which to the 
anthropologists is equivalent to his intellectual capacity. In 
using the more or less certain conquests of palaeontology, geology 
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and Kistoric antfarapologyi we see th^t races . 'w^nose cephalic 
ihddx is below 70 are always to be ;foand:iea^mg htimanity, 
and are followed by races whose cephalic index is as much 
as 90 or 95. Now the ideal cephalic index is nearly always 
■fw^mpanied with fair hair, great height and other marks of 
superiority. . 

> Peoples gifted with these ideal qualities have left beneficent 
li'traces in the history of humanity. They were in the past the 
^.'ancient Greeks and Romans. To-day their mantle has fallen* 
^ on the Anglo-Saxon peoples. « 

In general, the upper strata of every nation carry distinctive 
traits of their noble origin, whilst in the lower strata these 
'•(«^its are conspicuous by their absence. Between these two 
-extremes float the uncertain ** classes who have inherited 
many virtues of the one and retained many vices o/ the other. 

The philosophy of history, as well as the problem of human 
, jgolitics which is so complex, are thus^ very much simplified. 
All trouble and effort for the perfecting of humanity is reduced 
to this, namely, the ihcrease of the number of superior types 
at the expense of the inferior types. 

But what is really happening ? Let us listen to the compl&ints , 
of this school of anthropologists. p]': 

By a cruel fatality, impure or inferior elements neaiS^ always 
eliminate the pure or superior elements. It is thus that the 
brachycephalic drive away the dolichocephalic, who emigrate 
more and more from Europe and go to the New World. 
The Aryans are giving way to Tiijanians. In the Old World 
only EnglaTjd remains with the noble type of primitive 
Europeans. 

This disappearance of the superior elements owing to emigra- 
tion and exhaustion is the prelude to the great evils which 
are threatening humanity.^ The decay of Europe is before us, 
an inevitable decay. The future of a people, like that of all 

^ I’he anthropologists of this school, revelling in pure fantasy, easily subordi- 
nate their scientific conceptions to the interests and passions of the moment. 
The German branch of the school, especially after the victories of 1870, found 
the “ noble” type in the Germany of the conquerors. In like manner French 
nationalists, whose scientific partisans are under the influence of Gobineau 
and his followers, regard the future of France with despair ! Its supei'ior 
elements, they tell us, are drowned in the immigration of other non- Aryan 
elements, who are on that account vile and inferior. 
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peoples, does it not depend on the quality oi those ‘wKo com- 
prise it?' Nothing is more natural. From the moment 
the moraf or intellectual level of a people sinks, from 
the moment when its fate depends on ''inferior'" ethnical 
elements, its star pales and threatens to go out, For the factjjr 
of race, so say the, prophets of human inequality, ejiceeds all 
the other factors of evolution. It is true that race also 
irfvolves a host of other elements, such as alimate, the historical 
past, and the degree of civilisation. But their influence fades 
in that of the dominant faotor of race, just as the wills of 
courtiers vanish in that of their master. Why, for example, 
does not modern Greece resemble ancient Greece? It is, 
they telf us, because the cephalic index of modern Qreeki^ 
has gone from 76 to 81, and so they can* no longer pro- 
duce gr«at men M. Lapouge, with that assurance which is 
characteristic of this sort of science, adds that if the ancient 
Greeks (with a 76 index!) could suddenly revive, in less^ 
than a century the Acropolis would once more become the 
centre of civilisation. As the Greeks 6f Homer, by their 
disappearan^, brought about the fall of Greece, so the 
" Aryan ” Romans of Livy, with their ideal, cephalic index, 
by giving way to the brachycephalic, brought about the ruin of 
the Roman Empire. 

Universal history is thus reduced to the history of the 
variations of cerebral structures. These variations are epoch- 
making. Wherever the dolichocephalic came, there prosperity 
and a great civilisation arose together with the mastery of 
surrounding peoples and even that of the world, jj^^hen the 
“inferior," the brachycephalic, made an irruption into the 
State, they straightway brought in decadence in all its forms. 

Why did Gaul fall under Roman domination ? It was because 
the Gajilish aristocracy was destroyed by the Romans. In its 
place Gaul was flooded with the brachycephalic. And so it will 
be throughout the centuries. Their incessant invasion will 
degrade the French genius *and diminish its superiority. Ai^ 
French society becomes physiologically and intellectually 
weaker, power falls into the hands of individuals drawn from 
the people, from quarters which are more and more brachy- 
cephalic. French intelligence declines and the irremediable 
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deca4ence of fts nobility brings thjs unfortunate land to 
servitude and death. 

What will you do with a race whose skull indicates a 
. scandalous width ! • • . 

de Lapouge paints the future for us in still gloomier 
colours. , 

“ I am convinced,” he cries, ^ “ that in the next century (that 
is to say, the twentieth century !) millions will cut each other^ 
vthroats because of one or two degrees more or less of cephalic* 
index. This is the sign which is replacing* the ^Biblical shibboleth 
and linguistic aflSnities, and by which people will recognise one 
another as belonging to the same nationalities and by which 
'“'Iftie most sentimental will assist at the wholesale slaughter of 
peoples.” • 

This manifest sign which is to distinguish the^ slayejrs from 
the slain makes us ponder ! We know that when we examine 
^ith the naked eye individuals who submit with all good grace 
to our investigations we are often mistaken by several degrees, 
and when done with the help of the most exact instruments, the 
same thing happens unless we are guided by a sure method 
which has stood the test of time. Again, it is also necessary to 
know whether the dolichocephalic are brown- or fair haired, With 
long or short faces ! But' these considerations do not ’Stand in 
the way of the author of L’Aryen. It is there esj^ecially that 
M. de Lapouge gives free play to his apprehension^as ftie 
future of the Teutons. Frightened before the inVMion 'bf the 
brachycephalic, who have supplanted the noble^j^e of harrow 
skulls “ as a bad penny drives away a good,” he foretells a Cossack 
Europe and the approaching end of brachycephalic peoples like 
France, Poland, Turkey, or Italy. We console ourselves, how- 
ever, with the thought that North America is likewise destined 
to a prompt and doleful end. But this catastrophe, according to 
M. de Lapouge, will be due to the fact that "feminism” rages 
there with fury. In short, we are upon the eve of a universal 
slaughter. ” 


^ L" Anthropologic et la Science politique (Revue d’Authropologie, 1887). 
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V 

' With a touching courage and* with a simplicity of sentiment 
which disarms us, the French anthropologists of this school Idjr 
particular stress onlihe misfortunes which threaten France, whose 
destiny is apparently to become enslaved to other peoples. 

There are only two nations which find^grace before the un- 
pitying severity ot these judges. Sometimes it is the English 
and sometimes the Germans? The persuasive warmth with 
which they comment on their origins and their historic evolu- 
tion, an(^ with which they predict a more and more brilliant 
future for them, reminds us very much of the foresight ot 
fortune-tellers who are acquainted with thei/ clients^ circum- 
stances.* All ihese theories, which arose in the nineteenth cen- 
tury at the time of the greatest expansion of Great Britain and 
Germany, only corroborate the fact of the prosperity of these two^ 
peoples who had already arrived at the sunjmit of their fortune. 
Thus all the data of English and German prosperity are made 
to enter into the anthropological domain like stones brought to 
„the construction of a building. Every historical fact and every 
vict<Hry of the English and German peoples serve as material 
for the vast edifice of human inequality. We learn, for example, 
froflfi the studies of Bernard Davis and Rolleston, which are 
founded on skulls discovered in England, that the insular 
neolithic- folk were dolichocephalic in the best sense of the word. 
Their cephalic index varied between 70*3 and 72*8. They were 
also fairhaired. The tribes which came to unite them&^lves with 
this 61ite of peoples (between 155 and 9j)0 before Christ) were 
likewise of the same noble oVigin. They were dolicho-blond tribes 
from Gaul. Do you not marvel at this injustice of fate that 
successive invasions have only augmented the proportion of this 
privileged blood 1 As waters run to the rivers and the rivers to 
the sea, the children of thq^ dolicho-blond march towards this 
land of promise. They first come with the Romans, then with 
the invasions of the Angles, Danes, Norwegians and Saxons. It 
is true that the Norman Conquest later on introduced a re- 
spectable number of brachycephalic and brownhaired dclfcho- 
cephalic, much inferior to the fairhaired variety, but these have 
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been gradually eliminated by the superior element, and as the 
fairhaited dolichocephalic get the upper hand, England becomes 
a conqueror and colonises whole worlds. In the interior of the 
land, especially where the brownhaired dolichocephalitj. domi* 
nafe, we perceive poverty and intellectual arrest among the 
inhabitants. A danger, however, threatens this terrestrial 
paradise, namely, emigration, which takes away the fairhaired 
^dolichocephalic in particular. As their number diminishes, 
the proportion becomes very favourable to the accursed brachy- * 
cephalic and the brownhaired delichocephalic. If these last 
ever get the upper hand, abrupt will be the ruin of Great 
Britain ! 

This impartial summary of the cerebral inequality of human 
beings reduces itoelf to this, that there is a chosen people 
or rather a chosen race, namely, the Aryans. They cemprise 
all the good human qualities both moral and physical. The 
greatness of a people is directly dependent on the number of 
these exceptional mortals who are found within its^frontiers. 

The problem of National politics which is to be solved 
consists quite simply in the augmentation of the beneficent 
type and in the elimination of the ‘‘ regressive and noxious 
type. A well-organised State ought even to place a premium 
on the fairhaired dolichocephalic, and give special encourage- 
ment to their reproduction. In applying the well-uMerstood 
principle of zootechny, it would not even hesitate to ma\e 
use of certain ingenious methods intended to facilitate social 
selection. 

M. Lapouge^ thus advises Aryans, or, as he calls them, 

“ Eugenics,” to arrange themselves for the defence of their 
race. Elsewhere ^ he gives them lesscsis on rigorous selection for 
the purpose of obtaining in a limited time individuals answering 
to the anthropological ideal. He even goes to the exjent of 
zootechnic and scientific reproduction. A small number of 
mule reproducers of the ^lite type is to be chosen, and their 
spermatozoids used for artificial generation in superior women 
deserving of this honour. 

With his rigorous and scientific precision, the author estimates - 

I 

^ HMdiU darts la Science politique (Revue d’Anthjrop., 1888). 

® Selections sociales. 
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that by his system a male reproducer vjill asmre WO OOO 
births} 

With a thousand of these privileged males, there would be 
enough i»o reform a whole counify after two generations ! 

It goes without saying that to preserve this precious bio Id 
and together with, it the so dearly acquired cephalic index of 
the fairhaired, we must not shrink from the establishment of 
specialised ” and “ separated classesf By following the 
example of the Jews,^who only marry among themselves, the 
ideal of the procreation of “ eugenics eould be easily realised. 
Even the assistance of legislation could be avoided. In any 
case this last must not interfere with the regeneration under- 
taken by the fine eugenic flower of the people 1 

In their ardent desire to find a new method* of salvation, the 
anthropcj-sociflogists of the school of Gobineau have completely 
forgotten that it already exists and has exhibited results for 
centuries. Has not Inc^a realised from time immemorial the^r 
boldest conceptions of the reformers of modern races ? . It is 
there that a large field of experimentation has been establi^ied, 
the results of which dispense European peoples from an imita- 
ti^ which at least would be superfluous. 

we Indian castes have in their cruel exclusiveness nothing 
analogous on the earth. >yhe Sudras, who are at the bottom of 
the human scale, have bwn treated from time immemorial as 
the brachy cephalic could &ver be treated in Europe. Marriage 
with Sudras was strictl/prohibited, and even simple contact 
with these unfortunates wai^ considered a mortal sin. They 
were strictly forbidden to read the sacred books, and those who 
were unfortunate enough to go near them were strictly to avoid 
even their noxious breath. • Ratzel ^ even tells us that certain of 
these castes were objects of greater contempt than animals. 
The Pplayas of Travancore were not allowed to look at the 
Brahmans from a distance less than 96 feet. When employed 
at public works, they were obliged to wear visible signs of their 
caste in order to be recognised at a distance, and so to prevent 
men of noble extraction from coming too dangerously near. In 

^ According to Lapouge tTie sperm may be diluted with impunity in certain 
alkaline liquids. Ihe solution of a thousandth part in a proper vehkjle is 
efficacious in a dose of two cubic centimetres injected into the uterus. 

^ Volktrkuinde, II. 

0 2 
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crossing the highroads, the Pulayag were compelled to hide 
themselves at the approach of travellers of another ca^te. This 
sentiment of inequality has so profoundly influenced the Indian 
conscience that it has been freifuently observed that men have 
dfcd of hunger rather than touch food which had been con- 
taminated by the touch of Pulayas. As time went on, the 
sentiment of exclusion grew, and the original castes multi- 
plied themselves irxtb numerous sub-castes, whose intercom- 
, munication presented insurmountable diffi^iultigs. The Kshatriya 
*(the old warrior caste) has been divided into 590 sections, which 
ai'e in a state of mutual strife owing to questions of precedence 
and superiority. The sub-castes of Brahmans amount to a 
fabulous number, and between these, proud and haughty, in 
Benares, and thfi outcasts of Orissa who walk about almost 
naked, there is a great gulf fixed. , • 

What then has been the result of this ideal separation 
^of the population, of this unrestricted worship of the blood 
of ancestors and of the excessive purity of^ race and of 
races ? 

The vast country of India has been from all time the prey of 
those who would take possession of it. From the days of Alex-^ 
ander, who humiliated and conquered it, its masters have only 
changed -names. The Scythians (1st cent.), the Arabs (7th 
cent.), the Afghans (12th cent.), the Mongols (14th cent.), then 
the Portuguese, followed by the Dutch, who gave way to the 
’French, who themselves were supplanted by the English', here 
we have the series of conquests indicted on hundreds of millions 
of people* by invaders whose number was often only one In a 
thousand to that of the inhabitants. 

Impotent with regard to enemiefls from outside, India was 
conspicuous for a kind of intellectual stagn^i^ion. It was 
indeed a land of misfortune and death. The hope o/ India 
is precisely in the introduction of modern ideas, which contribute 
towards breaking up its aristocratic organisation of castes 
and making the principles of fraternity and human equality 
prevail. 

History is rich in examples which* prove that all these 
divisions among inhabitants are always accompanied by a weak- 
ening of the sense of solidarity and the absence of all patriotism. 
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It would undoubtedly be the same in Europe if the ideas on the 
fatalities involved in anthropological origin and origins were 
ever to triumph. 


VI 

Nevertheless, in spite of the readiness with which all propaganda 
of hatred is received, this organic inequalfty between peoples in- 
heriting the san^p civilisation must sooner or later be broken 
against an insurmountable olsstacle. 

Inasmuch as the fairhaired people with narrow skulls, that is, 
the dolichocephalic, only number about 60 millions out of the 
400 millions who at present occupy Europe, how will they suc- 
ceed in becoming masters ? • 

WhsJfc is to be done with those particular brachycephalic 
and brownhaired dolichocephalic who are determined not to 
disappear ? « 

What is tc^ be done with their progeny ? In their burning 
desire to save the future of humanity, the priests of this new 
cult go so far as absolutely to forbid the majority of men and 
women from getting children. The most lenient among them 
are content to allow abortion and infanticide, if not to impose it. 
Here their courage fails them. Where, however, the French 
anjhropologiscs fear to tread, those of Germany step forward 
with frenzied zeal. Savants like Ammon advise that the same 
methods which European civilisers use in the case of negroes 
and savage tribes should bOoUsed in the case of those whom 
they consider "degraded ” in the matter of race. Let them be 
soaked with spirits supplied gratis, let them be attracted to 
places where debauchery*is rampant, let them even be led to 
contract all kinds of diseases ; and so exhausted, depraved and 
enfeebled they will finally disappear from the earth. 

Certain anthropologists, however, allow themselves to fall 
into despair. M. R. Collignon,^ for example, although quite 
convinced that the law of Ammon is equally applicable to 
France, threatens us, however, with the certainty of brachy- 
cephalic success. It fe quite true, he says, that the struggle of 
classes in modern society is only the struggle between ^abes of 
^ Mem. de la Soc. d'AtUhrop., Vol. I., 1893, 
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: njaiTow and/ jround' ^skulls, that is, between the dolichocephalic 
and the braclbycephalic. On the one side we have the people ' 
with narrow skulls who are coi^paratiyely only new-cojners on 
French soil, a race of innovating mind, adventurous, and in 
, another way as active in these times as were their far-back ances- 
tors in the period of the barbaric migrations. * On the other side 
lve,.Mve their predecepors, viz., the brachycephalic, more peace- 
^ fuj^iand attached to the soil hy fate, being only agriculturists. 

. They represent in our collectivity the econoniic, reflecting and 
conservative mind ! How then are we to reconcile these ex- 
tremes ? A fatal struggle must arise between them, incited by 
their contrary origins and aspirations. The final triumph in 
the course of centuries or of millions of years will certainly in 
France belong to the brachycephalic. Nevertheless these must 
not rest too much on their laurels ! e • 

This pessimistic fatalism contains some consolation. Inas- 
much as we know beforehand the inevitable final result, it 
becomes useless to excite ourselves against these ‘^poor brachy- 
cephals. But all the doctrinaires of this school do not find 
resignation so easy ! Nott and Gliddon,^ struck by the hateful 
role which the brownhaired and the roundskulled play in social 
evolution, express this retrospective regret, that if Napoleon 
had beheaded all the demagogues who were not fairhaired, the 
French government would have achieved the same solidity‘as 
^ that of Germany and England ! “ Death to the brownhaired ! '' 
is the cry of these two American sociologists, for life is only 
possible for them under military gi^vernments. When the yoke 
of this form of servitude is removed from their shoulders, they 
become discontented and start revolutions. 

I 

These ‘^lovers of the incredible,'’ to use an expression of 
Tacitus, are thus not deficient in matter for their priesthood. 
They remind us somewhat of that Roman emperor who, having 
received the gift of an unusual kind of doll, fell madly in love 
with it, proclaimed it a supreme dirinity and honoured it with 
numerous sacrifices. , , . 

Human inequality, having in this fashion become the object 
of a veritable cult, is glorified in all its forms. Every pretext 
^ Types of Mankind. 
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is acceptable to these priests of misfortune, anxious , to chant \ 
the glory of their sombre deity. Narrow skull or' round skull;* 
brown ,Jiair or fair hair, prognathism, long hands or short, the, 
form of the nose or the eye, are all so many opportunities for 
proclaiming the providential divisions among human beings 
and the necessity,* if not the benefit, of their inevitable hatreds. 

Having come back to the level of beasts, man seems to 
have had a giddy fall. He is treated as a simple animal or 
plant, as though his brain and conscience and centuries of 
intellectual evolution had never existed for him. The history 
of to-day as that of to-morrow assumes the aspect of those tragic 
thermal baths where the best among ’ mortals die or will die. . 
If these philosophers of inevitable inequality are to be taken ^ 
at their word, the world is on the highroad to ruin, unless, 
perchance iff is saved by chaos. Whilst to some of them, the 
angels (i.e. narrow skulls) are disappearing and the mon- 
strosities (t.e. round skulls) are pouring in, to others ui# 
certainty lowers over us in the form of unceasing strife. The 
inferior races, hurling themselves against the superior, will ■ 
succeed perhaps in exterminating them or perhaps, again, they 
themselves will be overwhelmed. But in any case a dark cloud 
ofp^ril awaits us. Yellows, Blacks,. Jews, Anglo-Saxons, ,Pan- 
Geriixanics, Pan-Slavs, &c., surge from all sides, all redolent of 
quarrels, hatreds and wars. Moreover the height of misfortune 
is this, that when,' two races are in competition, it is the inferior 
which triumphs (Lapoage). 

Notice that everything i^ banded against the success of the 
superiors. The advent of democracy with its ideals of liberty 
and equality is only one of the many, great calamities in store 
for the peoples. What are these democrats if not brachycephalic 
and brownhaired, in fact barbarians, who do not grasp the beauty 
of anf ‘‘eugeimc '' regime, that is to say, the rule of the fairhaired 
61ite ? Democracy tends towards the exclusion of the latter, and 
in every case to reduce them to its own level. The anthrbpo- 
sociologists tell us that the barbarians are no longer relegated to 
other quarters of the globe. They live near us, or rather above, 
and below us, in the basement and in the garret. The poor 
world is thus menaced from above and below. 
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What an agreeable prospect for the humanity of to-morrow ! 

In the face of all this, what becomes of the dignity of inan, 
the needs of the spiritual life and the victories of science ? We 
leave for the moment these abstract considerations, and turn 
towards the science which is responsible for having bred all 
these doctrines which darken the modem conscience. 



, CHAPTER II 

ANIMAL RACES AND HUMAN RACES (ANALOGIES AND 

differences) 

I 

WHslir we examine the conditions which accompany the 
birth of new races in the vegetable and animal world, we easily 
see how great is the guif which separates them from human 
races. Neither the origins of the differentiation of humanity nor 
the striking peculiarities of its subdivisions, nor their successive 
evolution, nor the transplantation of different races and their 
return to the place from which they started, nor the factors which 
cause external changes in men, are identical in the three kingdoms. 

There is an element which above everything else rules in 
hunaanity, viz., the moral element. Considered as mentality, 
conscience or soul, it exercises a decisive influence on the 
formation of human divisions and gives them special marks by 
which they may be distinguished. As the moral reacts on the 
physical, in a manner as powerful as it is incontestable, humanity 
evoheS'Under the decisive influence of a /actor which belongs to 
it alone, and which for this*reason does not allow the same laws 
to be applied strictly to it which hold good in the two other 
kingdoms. / 

This moral element supplies man with a formidable weapon 
in the struggle for life. Fa{ from being a passive product of 
external circumstances, man often creates them, especially for 
his own profit. This privilege which all men hold in common, 
however dispersed over"* the world, not only provides them with 
a characteristic of abstract identity but also prevents the differ- 
ences produced by the influence of the varying milieux from 
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creatijpig fissures which would destroy the unity of the human 
race. , 

What is still more significant is that in the long evolution of 
.jjfumanity we nowhere meet with those strange phenomena 
f;V|(|iich have given rise to the theories concerning the mutation 
^!^f species, or, still better, the “ explosive ‘transformation '' of 
Standfuss or the “spjismodic progress of de Vries. 

To understand the essential differences which separate aninaial 
races, it would be well to studj the (frigiif and evolution of 
species according to the new theories which have modified that 
of Darwin. It is all the more necessary to examine this side of 
the question, because all modem partisans of human inequality 
draw their arguments from the doctrines of Lamarck and 
Darwin. Hypnotised by the gigantic and constructive work 
of the Darwinian school, they have failed to consider its incom- 
plete or problematic sides. In translating into the vital domain 
of humanity its teachings and conclusions they have applied 
without mercy all the deductions made by Darwft. in what con- 
cerns animals and plants. But, as we shall see, the principal 
theory having received some mortal blows, the anthropological 
generalisations which are mainly due to the help of the shattered 
doctrine, are thus threatened with ruin. 

Let us state, however, that the principle of evolution or of 
transformation has escaped almost unscathed from all the battles 
which have surged round Darwinian science. Discovered i^ the 
first place by Lamarck and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire it is to-day 
universally accepted. • 

It is Lamarck who first maintained in a scientific manner the 

p 

descent of species.^ .A great number of savantfe sided with 
Lamarck, but it is Darwin's glory to have demonstrated the truth 
of transformation and to have imposed it on the learned 
world. • 

Without regarding it as a fixed mathematical law, modern 

^ Philosophie zoologique, 1801. * 

2 Darwin points out in his historic notice which prefaces the Origin of 
Species, that Dr. Erasmus Darwin, his grandfather, had in his Zoonomy (1794) 
anticipated Lamarck in this matter. Goethe •and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
maintained the same ideas about the same time. But all these precursors had 
rather the presentiment of this truth without being able to demonstrate it 
scientifically. They played the same part with regard to the theory of 
Evolution as Kaspail with regard to the science of Pasteur. 
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science accepts it in the main as an inevitable hypothesis to 
explain the essence of the evolution of species. 

^ But vjhile admitting this fun|j[amental position until the con- 
trary were proved, naturalists were unable to agree on the 
and wherefore of transformation. The great originality of the 
Darwinian theory was to have found the key to it in natural 
selection. ^ 

^ Selection and heredity fix the characteristics acquired by a 
living being in thb course of its existence. These are the two 
levera of this theory, which has revolutionised the natural 
sciences as well as sociology during the last half century. 

But owing to the methodical observations made since the 
appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species, his theory was first 
contested and then entirely rejected. 

To explain® the changes wrought in this sphere, let us take 
the classical example of the giraffe and let us see how the 
Darwinian school and it!i successors explain the appearance of 
its long neck^nd the length of its front legs. 

II 

We know Lamarck’s theory. The^chief cause of modifica- 
tions is the use or non-use of organs. 

The hl^redity of results occurring under these conditions, 
that is to say, the heredity of characteristics thus acquired or 
lost, completes the work of transformation. The giraffe, living 
in places which were not fertRe, only found its pasture on trees. 
It was therefore obliged to stretch its neck in order to browse 
the leaves. Its neck, owing to this habit, became considerably 
longer, and its forel^ became longer than the hind ones. 

Darwin introduced as a corollary the selection of favourable 
variatiT)ns. Giraffes, which thus succeeded in lengthening their 
necks, were the only ones which survived in time of famine. 
In mixing they gave birth te this new species which is quite dis-. 
tinct from the other types of hoofed animals. Therefore, 
according to this school, to obtain a new species, we must first 
admit {a) the appearance of a new quality ; (h) the heredjty of 
this quality ; and then we must be convinced that nature, like 
a good breeder, anxious that this quality should not disappear, 
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presides at the pairings which are directed to perpetuate the 
new vacation ! What perplexes us most is the infinite number 
of these pairings which is necessary to fix the new ^nation. 

P ace it is a matter of variations which are trifling and almost 
possible to grasp, and which can onl^ produce results 
naturally going from good to better in the course of centuries, 
we must admit a conscious force which is constantly preoccupied 
with the realisation of its ideal, and which is jealously watching 
its forward march. • • 

How many thousands of centunes does it not take to explain 
the presence of a variation in any animal or plant whatsoever ! 
We are reminded of Lord Kelvin's exclamation of complaint that 
the Darwinian theory multiplies to excess the age of the globe 
which is already so old I Yet geology by no means grudges time 
to the existence of the globe. This author declares that the con- 
solidation of the crust of the earth took from ninety-eight to two 
hundred million years. According to M. Croll, sixty millions of 
years have passed since the deposit of Cambrifan formations. 
This generosity of geologists, however, is insufficient to honour the 
cheques whose payment is demanded by the Darwinian theory! 

But the representatives of the neo-Darwinian school (Wallace,'* 
Weismann, Galton, Pfluger, " Strasburger, Koelliker, etc.), in 
examining this phenomenon closer, have found that the explana- 
tion, however attractive it may appear, does not coi^respond 
with facts. They question with reason not only the length of 
the giraflFe's neck obtained as the result of efforts made to reach 
the leaves of high trees, but also<^the heredity of thjKong neck 
acquired under these conditions. This hypothesis liaving been 
upset, men have tried to construct on its ruins another explana- 
tion no less improbable, but still more complicated. A few 
years have been enough to give finishing-stroke to 
Weismannism, and to its transformist metaphysics. ^Owing 
to the works of Hugo de Vries, the celebrated Dutch botanist, 
a new theory has triumphed, whi<ih at the present time has 
almost all the suffrages of the naturalists. 
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We have seen above that since the Darwinian theory finds 
it impossible to give us convincfng proofs of the two principal 
bases of its hypothesis, serious doubts have been entertained as 
to its truth. It not only fails to prove that in stretching its 
neck the giraffe has added to its length (acquired characteristic), 
but it cannot prove that the giraffe, *after acquiring this 
neck, transmits it to. its descendants (heredity of acquired 
characteristic). • 

But how can we explain the appearance of so strange a 
species of hoofed animals ? Sudden variations is the explana- 
tion called in, or,1is M. de Vries has it, spasmodic progress, (See 
on this subject the works of Huxley, Mivart, Bateson, Clos, 
and, la^ly, the Theory of Mutation by M. de Vries). All these 
savants admit with Agassiz the spontaneous appearance of 
species at a given time .under the influence of certain special 
conditions. It is thus, for example, that a,mixed animal world 
appears suddenly in the time of the first fossiliferous strata. 
These sudden variations, which have played so considerable a rdle 
Jn the formation of the fauna and flora of all epochs, have not 
disappeared in our days. Numerous examples of the explosive 
birth of variations will be found in Cu6not, Bateson and 
de^Vries. Among the Echinoderms, the species of Ophiures, 
with six, seven, or eight arms, and the tetramerous and trimerous 
Crinoideans and the Asterias with numerous arms, reproduce 
exactly the sudden variations# which appear from time to time 
in the normal pentamerous species (L. Cu6not). In the 
secondary epoch the sudden appearances are seen both of 
gigantic Dinosaumn lizards like the Brontosaur, which are as 
large as four pr nve elephants united, and also of quite little 
ones rQsemi>j|^g small birds. 

The first placental mammifers appear at the commencement of 
the tertiary period in a spontaneous fashion, and after giving ril^e 
to a variety of forms nearly as rich as those of the mammifers of 
to-day, they disappear altogether. 

To explain the appeafance and disappearance of all these species 
by way of Darwinian selection it would be necessary to extend 
the duration of our planet by several millions of centuries. 
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Birwiia Himself saw this lacuna in his thsory. Ha' aeiks 
himsislf \why it is that each geological formation, in each of the 
^strata which compose it, does not overflow with intermediary * 
forms. He is reassured with^the thought of the Extreme 
' iSisufficiency of geological documents.^ 

He admits before everything else, with Sir Charles Lyell, an 
interminable duration of tijne which must characterise the 
existence of our globef In order to admit it, he takes his stand 
, ,o.n the immense volume of rocks which Jiav§ been raised over 
^^t extents. He is also consoled*by thinking of the thickness , 
pif sedimentary formations. These attain, for instance, in certain 
parts of Great Britain, according to the calculations of Professor 
Ramsay, as much as 72,684 feet.* When we consiSer that 
between the successive formations extremely long periods have 
elapsed, during which no deposit has been formed, fan^tastical 
estimates of the time which our planet must have lasted are 
. arrived at. It touches close upon eterqity, so Darwin tells us. 

But geology and ^palaeontology have little information to 
give us on the subject. There is nothing astonishing in this. 
Organisms 'which are entirely soft do not remain in a good state 
of preservation ; shells and bones lying at the bottom of the ^ 
water are swept away in time. .Science can therefore only show 
us forms and species which are incongruous. The science of 
geology presents gaps which may perhaps be filled as time goes 
on. But at present it leaves us more ignorant than it 
instructs. Moreover the facts which it offers are often vague 
and uncertain. According to LyeJFs comparison, the geological 
archives furnish us with a history of the globe incompletely 
preserved, written in an ever-changing dialect, and ^.;%hich we 
possess only the last volume, treating of two or t^e countries 
alone. Some fragments or chapters of this volu&e, and certain 
scattered lines on each page, are all which have come down to us. 

Whereas some seek the first traces of organic life in the 
oldest Silurian beds, others seek to throw back their appearance 
by many millions of years. New*strata are constantly being 
discovered, the number of formations augmented and at the 

• 

^ Oriyine des Eap^ceSf Chap. X. 

® Paleozoic strata, 37,146 ; secondary strata, 13,190 ; tertiary strata, 
2,340, etc. 
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same time the first appearance of organic life is being throitflrn 
back. Darwin therefore finds a basis for his theory in the 
fact that if given positive, palaeontological proofs, negative . 
proofs h&ve no value whatever.^ But if we cannot conjecture 
the future from the past, yet the past still authorises us tcf 
come to conclusions with regard to the present. It is possible, 
therefore, that palaeontology will some day justify Darwin hj 
supplying his theory with numerous intermediary varieties, this . 
essential basis of lys edifice ; but for the time being these are 
altogether lacking, and therefore it is difficult to espouse his 
cause. 

An at/gravaTinj circimstance is that the most authoritative 
representatives of geology and palaeontology, these two sciences 
to which Darwin makes constant appeals, declare themselves 
openly a^ainst^this theory. The same applies to his forerunners 
and also to his contemporaries, Cuvier, Agassiz, Murchison, 
Falconer and Sedgwick. 


IV 

M. de Vries advances a more plausible theory — that of the 
sudden and clearly defined transformation of species. With 
him it takes the form of “mutation of species,’’ instead of 
“ individual variations ” as with Darwin. The species appears, 
and exists a certain time. Subject to specific change, it gives 
rise to a new species which shows itself suddenly under the 
action of determined causes gf which the reason escapes us. 
The primitive species from which it comes lives for some time 
near that to which it gave birth and then disappears. But the 
variety so created is so different from the mother-species, 
that their crossing remains sterile if not impossible. The 
celebrated botanist goes on to give a number of remarkable 
experiments which enabled him to justify his theory. He was 
particularly successful in proving it by means of the evening 
primrose (o7iagre Uennal). Tliis plant, brought to Europe about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, is very widely spread 
in Holland. It was -reported in 1875 that near the little 
town of Hilversum this plant displayed an exceptional vigour 
and a readiness to multiply itself beyond measure. De Vries 
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concluded that the species must be passing through the period of 
its spasmodic mutation. After having isolated liiis plant in the 
Botanic Gardens at Amsterdam, he placed it under very strict 
observation during fourteen years, from 1886 to 1900, and towards 
the end of this year he found that out of 60,000 plants, 800 new 
ones.hstd appeared belonging to seven new and unknown species, 
species were perfectly distinct from the mother-species. 

But more than this. There is no doubt that if new species 
are left near the mother-species, they will be brought back, bit 
by bit, to a medium type, if not tb the old one. 

In order that a new species may take a definite form and 
survive, it is necessary to isolate it. It is only then that its 
forms become fixed, and when fixed give rise to a new morpho- 
logical species. L. Cu^not, who insists on this necessity, points 
out several kinds of causes which would thuscsaye the new 
species. There is first the geographical isolation which erects 
impassable barriers between the mother-species and the new 
species, and thus presents all crossing. But this isolation may also 
be produced by physiological causes, of an anatomical order (as 
in the case of the dog, the jackal, and the wolf), where differences 
such as that of height make it impossible to couple two^ 
animals like the Newfoundland, and the pug-dog; and again, 
sexual incompatibility which produces very feeble fecundity, if 
not absolute sterility in cross-breeding. For many species 
which only present the most minute physiological differences 
become sterile once they have crossed, as in certain species of 
coleoptera, and of wasps, &c., &c. ^ 

This same phenomenon is frequently observed among plants. 

De Vries’ theory has, however, every chance of being victorious 
in modern science. Simultaneous 6r later observations made 
in other countries only confirm it. 

M. Armand Gautier s discoveries are to be nqtiped ,in par- 
ticular.^ ^ 

• In speaking of the analysis of the pigment of reipwines and of 
their numerous varieties, he comes to striking conclusions on 
the origin of species and of races. He also brings forward this 

^ M4cani$me (U h mriation des Sires vimtUSy in 1886, as also his remarkable 
memoir on the Mi^canismes tnoi^adairee de la variation de% races et des espiceSf 
pablished towards the end of 1901. 
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curioas phenomenon, that great variations gmng rise to the 
appearance of species and races do not proceed frotn con-^^ 
tinuous and, insensible changes^ but from vast modifications ^ 
which appear immediately and without transition. Thus the# 
ordinary Aralm with seven-lobed leaves suddenly produces 
branches with simple leaves which may be multiplied without 
slips. On a bi-coloured lilac with violet-blue flowers there 
suddenly appeared (in 1901) a single branch of flowers of lilac 
sagelike red or purple (observation made by L. Henry). 

In the "world of insects M. Gerard observed the same { 
.phenomena. Numerous variations of wings have suddenly 
appeared.. Communicated by way of heredity they have 
caused the birth of new races. Examples of this kind abound 
in the animal world. 

V 

The school of Darwin e*xplains this phenomenon as a kind of 
atavism, that i^ a return to the primitive t^pe, due to a tardy 
aptitude to revert. We know how this word, often void of 
meaning, always very mysterious and whose virtue consists in 
explaining the unknown by the unknown, has been abused. 
What is this inexplicable force which, ^ dormant for centuries, 
like the Sleeping Beauty in the wood, suddenly wakes up, to drop 
again into an indefinite sleep? For, on the one hand, there 
is no regression, since these freaks in evolution give birth to 
new species and races. Whilst, on the other hand, the re- 
searches made by A. F. Ledouble, S. Pozzi, E. Rabaud, &c., on 
anomalies and freaks have demonstrated before everything else 
that in the number of anomalies there is a large quantity which 
lies completely outside the Stavic theory. Tliose which remain 
are reduced to the new adaptation by the aid of a new charac- 
teristic, the resemblance of which to the atavic trait is only 
superficial. In other cases there is only a relationship, a con- 
tinuation of characteristic traits which have never ceased to 
belong to the given species.^ 

^ See, for example, the curious experiments of Tamier, who produced poly- 
daotoly (supernumerary finj^ers) by simply exciting the tissues. Also of 
M. Soinet, who explains, with the aid of radiogra^y, that no connection 
exist# between any bone whatsoever of the wrist and the supernumerary 
finger; of Rabaud, in microcephaly, such as the arrest of the brain's 
growth, &c., &c. 


D 
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So-called anomalies of reversion are, in short, only new 
organs created on the ruin of old ones. To say that their 
'cause is atavism is to invoke nothing. The appearance of 
ancestral characteristics in domestic animals which have 
returned to wild life, a fact which plays a part in Darwinian 
atavism, is easily explained by the influence of changed 
circumstances. In tearing the animal from the influence 
of its proper we have reduced it to the influence of 

other conditions. When once these conditions cease to act 
the animal takes back its own rfliaracteristics. It is useless to 
invoke a mysterious force as long as we can rest on such an 
evident and plausible cause. The same applies to the,domestic 
plants. As long as we specially manure the ground which 
nourishes their roots, as long as we take these roots out and 
protect them from the extremes of heat and coldi as loflg as we 
clear away the other vegetation which dispute the ground with 
them, and even remove noxious insects, they develop in a 
certain way. When this protection is withdrawi^ and the plant 
is abandoned to itself, there is no wonder that it should return, 
for this very reason, to its old ways. 

Let us add, however, that the theory of evolution has nothing 
to lose by the disappearjince of this cumbersome factor, atavism. 

In the march of progress, atavism, acting as a stumbling- 
block, constituted, if not a menace of death, at least a kiiyl of 
general paralysis. This sudden reversion bore traits of weak- 
ness, for by it progress involved a retrograde action contrary 
to its essence, which is to march forwards. Freed of this im- 
pediment, the law of progress becomes a true law of nature, 
astonishing in its simplicity and clearness. 



• CHAPTER III 


SPECIES, VAKIETIES AND RACES IN THE ANIMAL AND VEGE- 
TABLE WORLD 

I 

Before drawing any conclusions from the present hypothesis 
of the origin of species, let us see how they as well as varieties 
and races originate. What is the manner of their creation, and 
what are the Essential differences which separate them? In 
the first place, what is species ? A mass of specific character- 
istics which are transmitted from generation to generation by 
heredity. When among individuals of the same species certain 
differences are established, they give rfee to varieties or races. 
These differences are concerned in the first place with charac- 
teri^ics of a second order, and are distinguished subsequently 
by their lack of fixity. These fleeting characteristics can thus 
disappear and the individuals who are deprived of them return 
to the primitive type of the species. 

The causes of variability are many. The first place must be 
given to the direct action of the climate, which involves that 
of nourishment and mode of life. According to Darwin, the 
principle of selection plays a prominent part, as we have seen. 
It is nature which is operating on a large scale, continuously, 
and for long lapses of time. Man also tries to do the same 
thing on a small scale in imitating the work of nature. Darwin, 
applying the theory of Malthus, affirms that means of sub- , 
sistence increase in arifhmeticat progression, wheieas living 
beings multiply themselves in geometrical progression. This 
multiplication would be so rapid that no country, not even the 
surface of sea and land combined, could contain all the beings 

D 2 
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bom from a siugle pair after a certain number of generations. 

, There is^thus a perpetual struggle for room, a struggle for life. 
^The fittest prove victorious, certain of their adva^^tageous 
.Qualities becoming hereditary give rise by natural selection to the 
origin of varieties and species. v 

This hypothesis of selection and of the heredity of acquired 
^ characteristics is, a% we have seen, much battered 'by the 
’^jscience of our day. Its place has just been taken by that of 
sudden or spontaneous variations. The^ appear under the in- 
fluence of causes whose essence escapes us. 

New races in the domestic state are obtainable either by 
coupliug two distinct varieties (mdtissage) or two species more 
or less related (hybridation). The results of coupling depend 
greatly on the conformation of the sexual organs of the respective 
individuals. Moreover, it is this which constitutes the funda- 
mental difference between the species and the variety or race. 

Most naturalists go so far as to consider a distinction between 
varieties as a distinction of species from the tooment when 
the coupling remains systematically sterile. We are ignorant 
of the cause of this sterility. We only know that certain 
changes happening in the life of animals or plants aJfect in a 
certain way the reproductive system and produce steHEty. 

According to Darwin, fecundity not constituting special 
distinction between species and varieties, it is necessary to 
admit a general identity between the progenj^ of the two 
species crossed and that of the two varieti^.^ He tells 
us that mongrels and hybridii resemble each other in a 
striking way, not only because of their variability and 
their property of absorbing each Qther ^utually by repeated 
crossings, but also by their aptitude to inherit the two parent 
forms. Starting from there, Darwin states the importance of 
this somewhat fictitious division, for the species of to^'day are 
only the varieties of yesterday. 

But let us put aside this academic discussion on the subject of 
the origin of species or races, and let us rather see what internal 
changes have accompanied the appearance of a new race or 
species. In this domain, as in many others of the theory 
of transformation, we have succeeded in digging the soil, 

^ Ongint dcs EsptctSf Hyhi ide^ et 
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it 

and getting nearer to truth. Whereas Darwin was occupied " 
in particular with the changes of external forms and confined 
himself to simple morphology, \|e now know, thanks to the ex- 
periments made by many French and foreign savants, thef 
profound and internal revolution of the organism which ordin- 
arily accompanies external variations. It will be sufficient to 
grasp the significance of these phenomena^nd to compare them 
afterwards with those which are seen in the racial modifications 
among men for u 5 to*gain a singularly powerful argument in 
favour of rthe equality of human beings. 

Holding faithfully to our method, we confine ourselves for the 
time being to setting forth the present state of the question, 
reserving the right of applying these acquired truths after- 
wards. 


II 

It was while*making his ingenious researches on the colouring 
matter of wines, on the alkaloids of tobaccos, and on the 
diverse animal albumens, etc., that M. Armand Gautier, the 
learned author of Micanisme de la variation dcs Sires vivants} 
arrived at his luminous conclusions. According to him, every 
time there is variation and production of a new race, not only 
do the external, anatomical and histological characteristics of 
the new being vary, 1)111 even the structure and composition itself 
of its plasmas, or at least the immediate products of their 
fonctionnement. 

This change takes place both in the reproductive cells 
and in the vegetative cells (somatic). -In short, a new race 
means a profound variation of plasmas. 

We know, moreover the striking analogy between vegetable 
races and those of the animal world. The origin of species 
and variations appears in the two worlds under analogoqs 
conditions. The analysis mc.de with regard to modifications 
undergone by plants gives consequently the right of drawing 
. conclusions as to those which animal variations and species must 
undergo. Studies made concerning plants, which are easier 

^ See especially his M^moire, read Nov. 16, 1901, atj^the Congr^% inters 
mtvomd de Vhybridation de la vigne, held at Lyons. 
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from tile point of view of experiments, are striking with regard 
to their final exactness. 

. But in comparing the different varieties of cultivated vines 
Armand Gautier has established^ that each variation of 
vine stock possesses specific colouring matter, proper to itself, 
which can be distinguished at the same time by its chemical 
.^characteristics and by its centesimal composition. Their 
differences do not stop there, for the internal changes which 
Accompany the appearance of new races df vines are most 
numerous. If the colouring matter of different vine stocks is 
examined, certain of them will be found soluble in pure water 
(le Petit Bouschet), whereas others remain insoluble. Some 
become, after their preparation, insoluble in alcohol (Carignan), 
whilst others precipitate acetate of lead into blue indigo 
(Teinturier or Carignan), others into dark green fAramon). 

Similar phenomena are found in examining other plants. 
Let us take, for instance, different kinds of pines and we shall 
see here also the essential internal modificatione which divide 
them. Thus the Maritime pine of the Landes gives a resin 
which throws to the left the line of polarised light, whilst that 
of the Australian pine throws it to the right. The diflferenh 
kinds of acacias produce special gums, as other trees of other 
varieties give different tannins. According to the observations 
made by M. Charabot and M. Ebray, the variety of peppern^int 
known as basilic produces a dextrogyrate essence; of which the 
smell is quite different from that of the levogyrate essence of 
ordinary mint. Thus the examples furnished by the comparison 
of colouring matter and gums might be multiplied to infinitude. 
These principles chara^cterise species and varieties. What do 
these essential differences which separate them signify ? It is 
that the cellular plasmas from which all these principles have 
issued have equally undergone profound variationst The 
modification of cellular plasmas occasions in its turn the 
modification of the cells which are^derived from them. 

^ Here, for example, are the colouring matters of different vine stocks : — 

Aramon 

Carignan V . 

Grenache ' 

Teinturier > 

Petit Bouschet n 

Camay . , . . • &c. 
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III 

t ■ - 

Let us make an incursion into the animal world, and we shall^ 
see an analogous change in the composition of their plasma 
varying according to species and race. The comparative analysis 
of their albuminoid matters brings out thij startling truth, that 
species or race signifies here also change of plasma in the same 
way as vines change thleir colouring matter. It is thus that the 
albumens, of the/(iorse and of tlie mule vary in the same way as 
do those of monkey and man. 

The recent studies on antitoxins and anticorps have also 
confirmed and extended this theory. The haemoglobin of the 
blood ii^ passing from one animal to another differs every time, 
as is demonslrated by its crystalline forms, its secondary 
properties and the hematines which are derived from it (P. 
Cazeneuve qupted by A. Gautier). 

What does •this signify, if not that the variations which 
characterise the appearance of species or of race are very 
profound ? In acting on the albuminous plasma, the serum of 
^ihe blood in animals or tannins, the colouring matters or 
catechines of plants, they succeed in making an impression on 
the whole being. All the constituent molecules of the individual 
are*attacked by them. In one word, it is not a matter of an 
external change, but of a profound revolution undergone by the 
whole being. 

If we pass to the supposed' races of men, we shall see that 
this essential conditioh of the formation of varieties is completely 
lacking. The anthropologigts have not succeeded in finding the 
essential variations in the composition of the blood between 
men of yellow, black and white colour, of broad and narrow 
skull, of the smallest crag^^fe^pacity and those of the most 
astonishing greatness ! 

What is no less conclusive is that the part which the 
composition of blood plays in demonstrating the difference 
between race and species is known. It is only the blood of 
heings belonging to the same variety and to the same race which 
may be- injected into them with impunity. Thus the blood of 
a hare may be injected into the organism of a rabbity or that of 
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amoliw into tliat of anat.but the blood of man m^not be 
inject into the organism of a ddgi a horse, or any other animal 
whatsoever. Neither can the^blood of an animial bi^^.jbj]Mted 

tiinto the veins of a man. In all these cases the foreign bkw^: 
not being able to unite, will be destroyed, or will destroy the^. 
organism which has received the injection. On the other handi'^i 
the blood of a white man or a negro may be injected into thei 
organism of a yellow man, or that of a negro into the blood of ■ 
white or yellow. It goes without saying** that the form of 
the skull, as well as the other grounds on which the anthropo- 
logical divisions of human beings rest, plays as negative apart as 
the colour of their skin. 



CHAPTER IV 

I 

THE,iB®3TIKCTI0NS BETWEEN HUMAN VARIATIONS AND THOSE 
OF THE OTHER TWO KINGDOMS {continued) 

In the desire to apply to man the ideas derived from the ; 
modifi^tions^undergone by plants and animals, inevitable errors 
are readily made. Analogy does not constitute identity. The 
anthropologists have pursued a wrong course in identifying 
human variations, which are all superficial, with those radical 
and intrinsic t)nes which appear as the result of evolution or 
spasmodic progress. For reasons which it will be necessary to 
consider again, man shows in comparison with other living 
bei|igifea quasi-physiological permanence which is moreover in 
perSpr harmony with the hypothesis ’of transformation. Man, 
it is true, is above everything else the product of millions 
of •years of evolution, undergone by the first plasma. He is 
subsequently the late product of a geological epoch, which has 
follqv^sed so many preceding transformations realised on our 
gfob^. But once having appeared in his present form, he has 
scarcely varied morphologically, since the far-back period when 
we first, trace his marks .on the earth. Without wishing to 
divine the reasons of his organicupersistence, it is enough to state 
'that man is far from presenting as many traits entirely dissimilar 
from Ris primitive stock, as we recognise in examining the 
representatives of the other worlds. Nowhere is this 
phenomenon seen in man, •v^hich is so general elsewhere. If, 
everywhere the number of varieties tends to augment and 
to differentiate more and more, the human species alone is an 
exception to this rule. 

What then are varieties if they are not species in way of 
formation ? It is enough to transport an animal or vegetable 
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group into a new country, to see with what rapidity its mor- 
phological structure changes in adapting itself to the changed 
conditions of its existence. Caij the same be said of mm ? 

^ It is generally admitted that each being tends to progress, 
Hhat is to say, to perfect itself. In what does progress consist ? 

, Beings in evolving place themselves in a more and more 
intimate harmony with their surroundings. Looked at from 
this point of view, man is no exception to the rule admitted 
with regard to all other organic creations*. What varies is the 
form of progress. In nearly all organised beings it is restricted, 
according to the definition of von Baer, to the specialisation of 
the different parts of the body, conformably with their functions 
. as with the extent of these differentiated parts. ' In a word, every- 
thing is reduced to the augmentation of the differentiated 
members which must be specialised in the functiofis assigned to 
them in the economy of the organism. Only allowing that for 
vertebrates progress is specially limited to the perfecting of 
their intellect, it would be a fortiori the same in the case of 
man. Is he not the intelligent being excellence ? Moreover 
his royal position in nature, which he has acquired in the course 
of his existence, having become his owing to this unique factor, 
it is very natural that progress In his case should manifest itself 
solely in this particular. 

On the other hand, having acquired a^orphological organirf- 
tion fitted to render him the greatest services in the strug^e 
for life, man only needs to guard its normal working. Here 
again his intellect serves him as #i guide and a sure regulator. 
This explains why we notice so little change in him since the 
earliest traces of prehistoric man. The skulls which, like the 
organs of mastication, have served in r et icular to distinguish 
men, present no perceptible difference^^w 

Men of past epochs did not give birtWf species analogous to 
those of the animal or vegetable world. As we shall see later 
on‘ the bases of distinction between Ijiuman beings are sometimes 
fictitious, sometimes superficial and always deceptive. The 
reason for this phenomenon is evident. Man has evolved 
under the influence of intellectual and psychical factors. The 
progress which has been particularly marked in this domain has 
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left the morphological domain almost intact. When modifica- 
tions appear they are of a transient nature and in every case 
realisable by other men when jftjaced in like conditions. 

The animal life of man, in whatever latitude, ha^5j||ays hadf 
to reckon with his brain or his soul, whose influence neutralised 
the action directed against his physiological unity. Man from 
all times has been driven to dominate external obstacles and to , 
subjugate them to the profit of his own individuality. These 
efforts of his cornTnon mentality have given him analogous or , 
rather identical traits. This* is one of the principal reasons 
which make humanity one and indivisible. Its distinctions 
will always be concerned with superficial details. These, 
coming as the result of momentary circumstances, disappear 
with them, which is an additional proof that they do not 
touch the essence of his being. 

It is thus that so many phenomena which In other worlds 
characterise the appearance of races and varieties perish before 
human resistance. For instance, the preponderating influence 
which parasites exercise on the birth of new races is known ; 
under the influence of certain insects acting on plants these are 
transformed into new varieties. According to the observations 
of M. Marin Maillard,^ the flowers of the Matricaria inodora, 
when attacked by the Perosnospora Radiiy assume the form of 
double flowers of the Radiae. 

We could quote other innumerable examples. 

All these variations in plants are complemented by the 
anatomical changes of the r^^egetative or floral organs. The 
mass of these modifications go so far as to constitute new 
species or races. 

We know the imposing number of the diseases of a parasitic 
nature which ravage humanity. Nevertheless, neither under 
the influence of the bacteria of yellow fever, nor those of 
syphilis or diphtheria, does man as a species degenerate, nor 
does he rise to the formation^of a new variety. If the individual 
is hurt or destroyed, the human species remains intact. When 
the majority of its members are assailed by the action of certain 
destroying parasites, a people naturally begins to show signs of 
^ Eecherches sur lea cuddies florodea. 
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physical decadence. it is sufficient that the cause of the 
evil shotild disappear in ord'^ th^iit this apparent decadence might 
. dmppear also. We have seen |t among people who are> victims 
■,V)f malaria, after the marshes have dried and the parasites of 
this malady have been annihilated. Whatever may be the 
virulence of the evil, it never causes the appearance of a, new 
.' species of men nor the disintegration of humanity. 



CHAPTEE V 

, , AMOKG HUMAN RACES (THEORY AND REALITY) 

There are as many anthropological schools as there are 
divisions among men. Their arbitrariness is obvious. It is 
sufficient to examine their foundations to see their fantastical 
character. Whereas some only try to divide humanity into four 
strictly distinct branches, others, more generous, go so far as to 
present hundreds of divisions and subdivisions. The multiplicity 
of all these systems and the impossibility of defending these 
outrageous and extravagant hypotheses are so many warnings 
to unprejudiced people to guard themselves against these quasi- 
scientific discoveries. What increases the difficulty of locating 
oneself in this labyrinth is that every olassification, whatever its 
value, is decidedly vague and idealistic, for with rare exceptions 
human beings as anthropological types or divisions are every- 
where commingled. 

The incessant migrations in the past, as well as the mutual 
interpenetration of peoples iik modern times, make a pure race 
answering to the ideas of the theorists almost impossible of 
discovery. 

Let us add that specialists themselves, who undertake the 
difficult task of splitting humanity into ethnical races and 
groups^ are rarely united on the nature and the essential 
characteristics of these groupings. For it is as easy to find 
the pure type of any zoological species as it is hard to fibd , 
one in the world of man. ■ 

When, after having adopted a precise definition on the sub- 
ject of any race, it is believed that a representative in fleshi 
and bones has been fourifi, many characteristics are seen which 
mark him off clearly from the type which he ought to incarnate. 
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Real life, without otherwise considering the superior interests of 
anthropolo^sts, has endowed him with one or many traits which 
sometimes distinguish him sligjjitly from others and sometimes 
; i&x him decidedly in an ethnical group from which he ought to 
,be fundamentally separated. The more the many cases are 
studied of individuals matured in some human agglomeration, 

; the more is it seen that in all real instances they are attached by 
^visible or invisible linfes to all those from whom it is desired to 
v^tach tliem. • 

. After all, has not the historical Evolution of peoples placed an 
invincible obstacle in the way of all these divisions ? With the 
exception of primitive or entirely savage peoples, the number of 
which is insignificant, the countries which have played or are 
playing, or are destined some time to play, a part in the march 
of humanity, have become the scene of an infinite mixture of 
peoples, groups and races. Wherever we turn our eyes we 
nowhere see anthropological groups, but ethnical agglome- 
rations created by community of language or that of econo* 
wical, social, political and religious interests. 

Sheltered on the same soil, bound together by common 
interests, connected by unions ,of blood and family, evolving 
under the influence of analogous conditions of psychic and moral 
surroundings, exposed and condemned to undergo the impress 
of so many conditions of heredity and of the formation of their 
physiological, intellectual and moral type, the component parts 
of a people, which last is a purely abstract expression, become 
finally similar to one another in s^^ite of the diversity of their 
origins. Owing to the influence of inter-breeding, practised 
almost unconsciously, they lose their essential differences, if ever 
they bad them. Owing to the influence of the conditions of 
an identical life they acquire a common type, res^ting from so 
many factors, wdiich have fashioned the human splpes, • 

The more one reflects on the matter, the more it is perceived 
that if the division into races ever^had its cause in a distant 
past, it has lost them in the course of history. As humanity 
advances, the theory of races recedes. 1.'he two only form a 
game of see-saw, the one end going up as the other goes down. 
It is thus that theoretically the science of races seems to be 
condemned beforehand, when regarded without the partisanship 
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of a school or of blind human pride. The type of race conceived 
in irrealisable conditions must necessarily be somewhat fictitious 
if it is be' conridered outside ^of its historical pa^.^j^trictly 
speaking, we can understand the speculations of a palW^ologislf 
who, taking his stand on fossil remains, tries to reconstruct by 
their aid certain contrary types of men, but with greatest 
difficulty can we conceive the attitude of a modern anthropolo- 
gist who, in the face of some of the inliabitants of different 
European countries, finds it necessary to lodge them in opposite 
camps. Whereas his attempts at division, based on an uncertain 
science, fastens on all sorts of transient and deceptive traits, 
the unity of civilised man which lies behind this mirage laughs 
at all these subterfuges and presents itself in smiling harmony 
to impartial observation. 

In ftie first place, what is a human race, this type of 
differentiation to which it is desired to bring back humanity ? 
When this term, race, is used in speaking of domestic 
animals, its mianing and bearing are easily grasped. But the 
life of human beings, evolving under the influence of so many 
distinctive elements, doe s not allow the use of the same term. It 
is to man that the theory maintained with so much talent by 
Lamarck is particularly applicable, viz.^ “ The classifications are 
artificial, for nature has created neither classes nor orders nor 
fauiilies nor kinds nor permanent species, but only iTidividnals!^ 
Moreover it is enough to examine the individuals composing an 
ethnical group in order to see that there are more differences 
between them than between r§,ces conceived as opposing unities. 

Herbert Spencer ^ also tells us that classifications are only , 
subjective conceptions to which no demarcation corresponds in 
nature. Their only purpose is to limit and arrange the matters 
submitted to our researches, in order to facilitate the work of 
the rnyad. Unfortunately, this logical process, the purpose of 
which should be to simplify our studies by assisting the memory, 
acquires in the eyes of the^ profane a real and independent 
existence. A simple symbol under these conditions receives a 
soul and becomes a living entity. In classification, which is ^ 
the logical means of grouping these facts, one gradually becomes 
accustomed to see an expression of real life. The four or forty 
^ Principles of Biology, 
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races or sub-iriaces are thus Seemed to represent to onr eyes real 
and es^ntial divisions. With the assistance of the defects of 
our mentality, those very pei^ons who knowingly i^ed the 
^logical method of division become afterwards its first victims. 
,f'®y using this two-edged sword, anthropologists succumb to 
their own reasoning. They often begin by speaking of races as 
' artificial categories and end by treating them as fixed barriers 
between human beings. Entirely subservient to their mental 
, divisions which have been created by reasoning, they forget 
' that each being has its own individuality, and that the indi- 
vidual is the only objective reality. They forget, in addition, 
that race is only a conception of our mind, the consequence of 
subjective thought, depending as much on our faculties as on 
the weakness of our reasoning. Moreover, they also express 
our sentiments of like and dislike. ^ ® 

We thus perceive a whole series of obstacles rising before the 
man who classifies. 

When he happens by chance to unite in himsqlf an impartial 
spirit, vast knowledge, the patience of an observer, and a 
superhuman perseverance in collecting facts, he must not forget 
that his edifice is only a simple mirage of logical processes. 
Its construction is limlt^d by his conscience and by his weak 
and fallible reasonings. For (and we cannot insist suflBciently 
on this point) race is only an abstract image, the existence^ of 
' which does not lie outside our brain. 

II " 

The word race ” is of modern origin. Its fanatics, it is 
true, find it in Hippocrates himself/but in that far-back < time 
the term “ race cannot have had the significatjpif ^hich we 
attribute to it in our day. Topinard only notek if'^abQut the 
year 1600 . Frangois Taut, notably in his de la langue 

frungaisc, seems to be the first who used it irt^po modern sense. 
‘*Race comes from radix, a root (so he tells H^s), and refers to 
the extraction of man, dog or horse. We say they are of good 
or bad race/' 

With Buffon the idea of race enters into the world of science. 
Let us note this singular fact that the illustrious author of the 
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Hutoire naiurdle giniraXe et particulUre ^ is much nearer the 
truth in his definition of race than many savants time* 

Race, to him, is only a variety# caused and fixed l^^iyimatic 
influences, food and habits. But this fixity is subof^inato to 
the milieu, according to Buffon. It “persists as long as 
the milieu remains and disappears when the milieu changes.” 
From Buffon*s time likewise, the 8cienti§c researches on the 
varieties which are met with in the human species might 
be dated. In foITowing the movement inaugurated by him, 
Daubenton published his curious memoir on Ic Trou occipital 
dans Vhomme etles animaux, and Camper, the famous Dutch 
physician, his Dissertation sur les differences reellcs^que pr^- 
sentent les traits du visage chez les hommes de diffdrents pays et 
de differents dges (1791). Having conceived his work more 
from in artistic point of view (for the author’s purpose was to 
provide artists with the means of comparing the heads of men 
of diSerent races), Camper afterwards enlarged his field and 
included the agiimal world as well. It is to him we owe the 
famous '‘facial angle,” which was to engender subsequently 
hundreds of anthropometrical’ measures. Almost at the same 
time as Camper, Blumenbach brought out his Decades VIII, 
craniorum diversarum gentium (1790-1808). The start was 
given. From almost everywhere there came from that time 
studies on races with their various definitions and classifications. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century was the epoch of 
great travels and fruitful explorations. It was likewise the 
epoch of the blossoming of the natural sciences. The struggle 
revolving round the unity and the plurality of the human 
species set going several generations of savants. Does humanity 
descend from a single primitive type (monogenesis) or has it 
several distinct ancestors (polygenesis) ? Here is a quarrel 
which has brought us a most imposing literature. 

Let us state, however, that polygenesis is being more ai^ 
more proved to be erroneous, the theory of the evolution of 
species .having given it a mortal blow. But all the vicissitudes 
of this desperate struggle reacted on the science of races. If the 
multiplicity of human origins had triumphed, what arguments 
there would have been in favour of the superiority of certain 

1 Vol. V. 


E 
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human stocks oyer others ! There was even ia time when slave 
" merchants and the barbarous governments which protected their 
jj,commerce used polygenesis to jif.stify the traflSic in NegAes, who 
; weit regarded as having originated outside white humanity.^ 
Fortunately, as the science of man advanced, polygehesis lost ^ 

; ,g;round. To-day the question of the unity or plurality of our 
species appears to b%postponed. Let us take this opportunity 
I of stating that this dispute has only a purely theoretical value 
from the point of view of our thegis. As we 'shall see later on, 

, inasmuch as all these differences between human beings are lost 
under the influence of the milieu, the doctrine of equality may " 
be defended in spite of and even in opposition to the upholders 
of polygenesis. 

With this imaginary enemy actually in its death-throes, and 
with the ground of discussion thus cleared, the philoso^y of 
races anticipates nothing but profit. Consequently, as Darwin ^ 
remarks, it becomes a matter of indifference whether the diverse 
human varieties are designated under the na^e of races or 
whether the expressions species and sub-species be used. Let 
us, therefore, put on one side the species of the upholders of 
polygenesis, and occupy ourselves with human races properly 
so called. t 

Everything which we have said above of their abstract and 
conventional value makes us assume the ease and spontaneity 
with which they are born and divided. In reality a dictionary 
of races, according to the anthropologists, would require ,a thick 
book with thousands of names and as many headings. - 

The wherefore of this diversity is often only to be fot^ in the 
desire to he distinguished from one’st forerunners or tg^Jbewilder 
the crowd. It would, without doubt, be weaiisom||i[^xamine 
them from every point of view. Only the curios* and the 
vogue, which certain systems have enjoyed could justify such 
an examination. We shall quote some of them according to 

• 

/ The theory of monogenesis is defended with a wealth of the most con- 
^ncing arguments hy Prichard in his classical Researches into the Physical 
Hutory of Man (1837 ; 5 vols. ), and in the luminous study of Quatrefages, 
lEspece humaine. The two authors seem to us to have completely' exhausted 
the subject. 

^ Descent of Man, 
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the notoriety of their authors and the value of their definitions.^ 
The mass ' of them will shote'^us their purely conventional;^ 
significance. ' ^ I 

; III 

According to 1. Geofi&oy Saint-Hilaire, the word race com- 
prises a succession of individuals bor% of one another, and 
distinguished by certain characteristics which have become 
permanent.” Let us note, ^however, that permanence does 
not mean fixity y and therefore this definition has the merit 
of Jbeing distinctly, liberal in the sense of the continual vari- . 
ability of human beings. Prichard goes still further in this 
direction, and adds that 'Hhe collected individuals forming 
race present certain characteristics more or less comnion to all, 
and transmissible by heredity, whilst the origin of these 
characteristics is left on one side and held back.”* According to 
Quatrefages, “ race is an aggregate of individuals resembling 
one another, belonging to the same species, having received and 
transmitting by way of generation the characteristics of a primi- 
tive variety.” The word primitive clearly betrays the thought of 
the ardent defender of the unity of the human species, for his de- 
finition leads us to believe that from tiie beginning of humanity 
there were clearly established varieties 1 This is the idea which 
prmrails in the writings of the upholders of polygencsis. Accord- 
ing to Pouchet, for example, the word race means ‘‘ the different 
natural groups of the human family.” 

All modern anthropologisus, however, only see in human 
races varieties bound together by certain common character- 
istics. Broca is equally careful to add that this more or less 
direct relationship between individuals of the same variety 
“ does not solve, either affirmatively or negatively, the question 
of alOSaity between individuals of different varieties.” 

Nevertheless, after descending from these heights, we see what 
a gulf often separates these definitions from their application. 
For even the broadest of them which concede most to the specific 
characteristics of the variations, appear to make amends for having .. 
used the "word race which is so inappropriate to human beings. 

Under the influence of the analogous use of the term which 

E 2 
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is also appii^ to the animal world, there arises in our mind the 
conception of identity between human races and animal races. 
Interest and passion, which areoabsent when we are concerned 
with the other two kingdoms, enter here with such force that 
they finally create clouds which completely hide or in any case 
modify the real import of the term. For, because human 
varieties are defined in the same way as animal and vegetable 
varieties, it does not follow that they are identical. We have 
already seen that, on the contrary, the distinctive traits are 
as clearly marked and defined in the other kingdoms as 
they are transitory among human beings. Thus in the animal 
or vegetable world, when there is a salient characteristic which 
sharply separates from its surroundings a group or race, such a 
characteristic is constant and as stable as possible. It is met 
with in its fixed form throughout the whole of the variety, and 
its permanence and rigorous stability constitute the essence of 
the variety. Is it the same with human beings? Here not 
only do the individuals not resemble the type which ought to 
incarnate the race, but this type of race itself is, according to 
Lamarck's just statement, only a product of art. 

Moreover it is sufficient to remember the fact of intelligence 
which cements the unity of the human species. Its influence 
even fashions their morphology. Only this circumstance 
makes the application of the term race to men and animals 
in a similar sense impossible. Yet our mental necessity 
which forces us to classify and arrange facts is the cause of 
this fatal division of humanity. *But in order to avoid the in- 
convenience, we must do away with this identity of terms. 
The word race appears to us, for the reasons indicated, quite 
inappropriate. The identity of the word implies for simple 
minds an identity of phenomena, which makes us understand 
the case with which the masses come to conceive of* human 
and animal races in the same light. To avoid confusibh in 
our ideas, the cause of the confusi6n must be destroyed. Instead 
therefore of the term “ race,” that of “ human mriety ” should 
be used in preference. Moreover its definition should take into 
account the facts established by the science of man. Inasmuch 
as the distinctive traits of human varieties are the products of the 
which, after having created them, can afterwards destroy 
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them, thig circum^rice of first importance should likewise 
not be omitted in the definition. From this point of view, 
a human variety niaybe defined as a grovjpofindividu^hound^ 
together hy certain ^permanent cha/i'acteristics and disHngWlf^ by 
other passing traits from other human groups. The permanent 
characteristics in this case are those characteristics which are 
common to the whole of humanity. The passing character- 
istics are those distinctions which are only the effect of the 
many circumstances amassed by the milieu and which are 
merely of a temporary nature. This definition has the advant- 
age of laying special stress on the unity of humanity and of . 
setting in relief the important distinction between human 
divisions and animal divisions. 


IV 

The necessarily vague sense in which the word race is used 
by all authoTSS has facilitated the appearance of numerous 
classifications. The meaning of definition is '^to state the 
attributes which distinguish a particular thing and which 
pertain to it to the exclusion of everything else."' ^ Now, as we 
shall see later on, nature has certainly sown distinctive and 
exclusive traits with an exasperating profusion amongst all 
hirman varieties. A race has sometimes one and sometimes 
ten or twenty qualities analogous or dissimilar to that which it 
is desired to contrast with it. How then can it be distinguished 
from the mass of the othei^j and given its proper definition?. 
It becomes still more difficult to classify all the human varieties, 
■flow is it to be done ? • 

This demarcation of human beings is somewhat like the 
task which would fall on a mathematician to find the number 
of the» different combinations into which twenty persons placed 
round a table could be formed. We know, for example, tljat 
the placing of twelve persons can effect 479 million combina- 
tions, whilst an additional person would bring the number 
up to 6,600,000,000. If one adds still another person, the 
fourteen could effect 91,000,000,000 combinations. When we 
come to fifteen persons, the number of possible combinations 


1 Littr^’s Dictionmire de la Langm fraw^ist. 
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attedns the fantastic figure of 1,350,000,000,000, Now, -^he 
number of the elements which enter into the olassifioation. ^f 
^ human beings is very considerable. The anthropologists of the 
ship Novare (see the works of Weisbach) adopted fori^y-two 
' ijaethods of measurement, whilst anthropological instructions 
generally demand from observers from twenty to forty necessary 
' data. Broca takes *note of thirty-four of the first order, 
|;Topinard eighteen necessary and fifteen opticmal ones, whereas 
^Quetelet points out forty-two ifi his Anthropometric. And 
when it is considered that though essential they are ; not 
identical in all authors, the possibility and the facility with 
which human races may be created at will can be easily 
imagined 1 Far from being astonished at the number already 
extant, we must bless Heaven for having preserv^ad us fitoxn a 
thousand million races and consequent classifications 1 

Let us, however, endeavour to quote several of the most 
scientific, now that their purely relative value has been shown 
by all that we have said above. 

Let us begin with that of Linnaeus, who still appears in modern 
anthropology under diverse forms. According to him, man com- 
prises three different sections, viz., and monstmosmi 

The first is subdivided into Europeans with fair hair, blue eyes 
and white complexions ; the Asiatic with blackish hair, brown 
eyes and yellowish complexion ; the African with black and 
' woolly hair, flat nose and thick lips ; the American with tawny 
complexion, black hair and beai^dless chin. The man ferus 
(savage) is mute, hairy and walks on all fours, whereas the man 
monstruosus is divided into plagiocephalic and microcephalic. 

Professor Bliimenback popularised the word Catooa^n, which 
applies to a whole human variety originating in the-wfeacasus. 
This term was maintained by Cuvier, who, as again^;3|fcimen- 
bach, admitted only three instead of five races (Caucajfij^ Mon- 
golian and Negro). He multiplies^ however, the suMiyisions. 
Thus with him the white or Caucasian race has three branches ; 
Aramean (Semitic), the Indo-pelasgian and the Scyihntartar, 
The Mongolian branch comprises the Chinese, Kalmuck#, Man- 
churians, Japanese, Coreans and the inhabitants of the Caroline 
and Marian Islands. . ^ 

Bory de Saint-Vincent, starting from the position that Adam 
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was only tho father of the Jews, divided humanity into fifteen ■ 
species, and these in their turn into a number of races and suh- 
races, Let us add that it is tbfc Arabian species which has the^ 
signal honohr of sheltering the descendants of Ada^^hb .are^ 
divided into Jaws and Arabs, whereas all the otndr^l^eeies, 
Hyperborean, Australian, Columbian, &c., are outside these 
privileged limits. • ^ 

Subsequently the classifications in being, multiplied and rami- 
fied to suit the convenience qf savants and of their more or less , 
exact notions of human conformation and qualities, varied from 
the three races of Cuvier, the four of Leibnitz and Kant, and the ^ 
ning. centres of Agassiz, and at length reached a hundred. Even 
a, hundred and twenty have been proclaimed in certain anthropo- 
logi<jp,l congresses. 

Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire divides human beings into 
orthognathic (oval flee with vertical jaws), eurignathic (high 
cheek bones, Mongolian type), prognathic (projecting jaws, 
Ethiopian type), eurignathic and prognathic (cheek bones far* 
apart, projecting jaws, Hottentot type). 

Gratiolet distinguished frontal^ parietal and occipital races, 
characterised by the pi eminence of the front, middle and back 
parts of the skull and brain. • 

According to Huxley, men are divided into two capital sec- 
tions, the utotrichi with woolly hair and the lesostrichi with • 
smooth hair. 

Certain anthropologists would divide humanity according 
’ f 0 the facial profile. Warushkin^ in this way discovers 
.^the Mongolian, African, European and Juvenile profiles, 
“^he first is weak in tWo ways, horizqntal and vertical. The 
^ond is weakly developed horizontally, but strongly accen- 
tuated vertically. It is found among the Negroes and Austra-;, 
liansr The European type is distinguished by a profile strongly ■ 
marked in both ways. The Juvenile profile, which is proper ., 
to Slavs and youths, is strongly accentuated horizontally, but'; 
'^lightly vertically. ; 

^ As' the science of man develops, the desire to classify and}/ 
simplify the collected facts encourages more and more numerous ' 
demarcations of men. 

1 Ueher die Profilirwig dee OeeichtBechaedeU, 
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As morphology is no longer sufficient for this task, they have 

course to the psychological and mental life in order to find in 
^hem new standpoints. Thus it&isthat the ideal tendencies and 
aspirations of human beings are taken into account and so 
, contribute to render more difficult the pass in which the classi- 
* fiers find themselves. Among the anthropo-psychologists with 
^ whom we shall be oocupied later on, the number of divisions 
becomes incalculable, for fancy and caprice replace in a decided 
manner the measurements of the savants. We remember in this 
connection the attempts of M. F4tis to divide humanity according 
to the musical systems of its representatives, and that of C4sar 
Daly advocating, with the same object in view, the differences 
according to architectonic works. 

The few facts noticed are sufficient to reveal the v^gue in^rest 
of all these divisions. To give a more exact idea of them we 
shall proceed in an anatomical order. We shall examine man 
according to the essential parts of his body and we shall study the 
consecutive divisions founded on them. The systematic shtdy 
of the salient parts of our organism allows us to grasp vividly 
the difficulties which the science of races has to combat. As 
the essential divisions of human beings have their starting- 
point especially in the head and the comparative conformation 
of its parts, their analysis will singularly facilitate our task. 
For let us not forget that the skull and the brain, prognathism 
and the facial angles have furnished for their part nine-tenths 
- of all the divisions and of all the systems of inequality 
, among Imman beingp. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE DIVISIONS OF HUMANITY FROM^A CRANIOLOGICAL 
POINT OF VIEW 

I 

The skull lias served as a starting-point for a whole series of 
divisions among human beings, adopted by the anthropologists 
of all countries and of the most diverse schools. In its more 
or less defined forms, natural frontiers of separation among 
men, united under so many other aspects, were thought dis- 
coverable. The various forms of the skull in this way caused 
humanity to be divided into more opposed categories than could 
have been done by their different modes of living or thinking. 

, Craniometry, this important branch of anthropology, hence- 
forward assumed an altogether overwhelming position in the 
science of human races. With its fellow, cephalometry, it is 
1 esponsible for the innumerable errors with which modern 
anthropology overflows, 

Cephalometry gives the head measure of a living being or of 
a coinse, whereas craniorfietry only takjs account of the bare 
^ skull. .' With reference to measurements, there now exist 
numeroAs instruments as well as complicated methods. Unfor- 
tunately .Measurements of the skull continue to be made by 
all sorts amateurs who are ignorant of this important f^ot,, 
that, from^\% amusement, craniometry has almost be- 

come a science; and one ofil^ery technical complexity. The lack 
of method and of elementary ideas which characterises the works 
of 80 many amateur anthropologists results in particular in a 
lack of unity and cohesion in their observations. This robs 
their easy and superficial generalisations of all credibility. 
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;’V • ^ ^ ^ 

Even those who have recourse, to special inetnimeiits do not 
knov.how to use them. Thus a large nuinber - of measure^ 
ments made are often grotesque, and nearly always useless, 
because each investigator has used the instruments in his own 
i way. When the instruments are the same, there is need to 
; be careful not to change methods in the course of the re- 
search. These quaswxperimentalists, however, adopt measure- 
ments condemned by experience, and neglect others which are 
indispensable. They compare »umbers which have . only in 
common the names of the headings under which it is desired 
to place them. In this way considerable errors and shocking 
inexactitudes are made which disconcert the specialists v and' 
engender ridiculous ideas among the ignorant. Truth i$ only 
saved through errors which are gross as a mountaiii, open, 4 >alp- 
able.*’ This seems paradoxical, but is nevertheless true, for 
these superfluities and extravagances of science enter even 
into the works of comparative anthropology and create 
hopeless confusion in the thought of credulous* readers. The 
doctrinaires, then, rejoice in the essential differences which 
separate not only the brains of savage and civilised men but also 
the inhabitants of two neighbouring communities. Science, 
which generally rebels against monstrous mistakes, allows 
itself to be duped by errors apparently trivial, which, once 
; admitted into its domain, cause incalculable complications. A 
specialist in cephalic anthropometry, who would show up the 
, innumerable faults and inexactitudes with which the works 
’ of the best known anthropologists swarm, would have before 
him the labours of a new Hercules. 

Of the immense ma^s of craniological estimates there would, 
perhaps only be a vast chaos of errors which would make any 
' positive conclusion impossible. It is enough to say that even 
■ two specialists, accustomed to technical methods of measure- 
m^t, can make serious mistakes in working on the same 
subject if they have not taken th5 precaution of harmonising 
their methods at the beginning. 

The anthropologists in general seem to be faithful to the 
popular dictum which identifies a strong head with a big 
-one. But without espousing Aristotle's paradox that the 
smallest heads are also the most intelligent, that man 
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arrives lat greater intelligence than other animals merely 
be(^use^thi|;4ii»fei3^ his head are relatively smaller, we ; 
must nevertheless repudiate thi forced relativity of the head*s 
bigness to its Intelligence. Professor Parchappe, ?^his 
luminous jRec^rc^es sur Vendphale, sa simctiire, ses fonctiom et 
ses nalgUies (1836), used later on by Broca, opposes with, 
many confirmatory proofs the necessary® connection between 
imbecility or idiocy and a decided smallness of head. He 
stated, for example, after a p.umber of comparative measure- 
ments, that of the fifty hea,rls pf men of normal intelligence 
: which he had studied, seven had inferior dimensions to those of 
the imbecile subjected to observation, whereas thirteen of them 
had ‘dimensions very slightly superior. On the other hand, 
the of intelligent woman was found to be perceptibly 
inferior to the dimensions of the head of an idiot. Parchappe 
concludes from this that intelligence can manifest itself in its 
normal degree in a head whose volume is inferior, equal, or 
only slightly Superior to the volume of the heads of idiots. 
Even among these last, and among classified imbeciles, the 
. degree of intelligence is iiot in proportion to the bigness of the 
head. Thus,*in his list of imbeciles, the feeblest, whose head 
was only in horizontal circumference 460 millimetres, proved 
to be the most intelligent of the group, for he alone spoke and 
knew the value of money. 

0 n 

The measurement of an essential element like the cubature 
of the skull, made according to the same method, can give 
results differing to the extent of 100 centimetres. The differ- 
ences of the occipital length of the same head may present 
differences of about 20 millimetres. The result depends not 
only on the difference of instruments but also on the way.of,;. 
measuring the parts submitted to examination. An anthro- ' 
polo^st as circumspect as M. L. Manouvrier formulates even ’ 
'^his bold conclusion, “that it is imprudent to use the anthropb- / 
metrical figures collected by observers whose method of work ' 
i is not known de visu unless it is found that they served a 
^ practical apprenticeship in a laboratory or with a master whose 
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method is known, or, still better, unless they have minwtdy 
dmnbed their mode of operation'^ ^ • 

It is sufficient then to tak^ note of the complicated pro- 
cesses of measurement as practised in the anthropometries I 
laboratories of our time, to perceive how much the value of 
these hasty generalisations on the human races is to be 
suspected. « 

Most of the treatises on our organic inequality appear 
illfeetful of the fact that the size ‘’and form of the skull depend 
Pin the first place on the physical constitution. On the other 
hand, the cephalic index is not always at one with the form of 
the skull which ought to result from it. Sergi,^ for instance, 
has demonstrated that a skull which, according to the measure- 
ment of the index, ought to be dolichocephalic migljt be 
brachycephalic and vice versa. Nor can reliance be placed on 
the division of the skull's height by its length, for a skull 
which on examination appears developed in height may, on 
the contrary, be low if of notable length (Ginffrida Ruggeri). 
The same anthropologist, perceiving the great variability of the 
skull, suggests a classification of skulls according to morpho- 
logical, ethnical and sexual Variations, physical constitution, 
variations on the ground of atavism and infancy, and^ lastly, 
individual variations. Manouvrier dwells on the difficulty of 
connecting the numerous variations of the skull with the 
variations of intelligence or character. According to him “ it 
is absolutely erroneous to make of the variations of the 
cephalic index a sort of phrenology of races, for no biological 
fact justifies it.'' “ On the contrary (he tells us), the variations 

of the cephalic inde^ are the most insignificant physio- 
logically. In the brachycephalic, the skull gains J^n breadth 
what it loses iu length." 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten many 
peoples have had their skulls altered under the jjpjfe ience of 
purely mechanical causes. * 

The custom of deforming the head in order give it a 
narrow shape, which seemed to be d la mode long before the 

^ See L. Manouvrior’s C^phalom^trie anthropologiqtie in the Ann^e psycho- 
logiquCf 1899. 

Specie e vaneta umane. 
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time of Gobiueau and Ammon, was in past time much in vogue, 4 
Hippocrates speaks of the macrocephalic folk who, as the 
result of artificial deformation, liad long heads. Thoi^jj^s of 
children from their tenderest age were subjected to preara*e by 
means of bandages and with the aid of mechanical pressure. 
In time, Hippocrates tells us, the change became natural.^ 
Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, &c., cg)nfirm this custom^ 
Sidonius Apollinarius himself tells us with a mass of details 
which he brings to bear on tl)^ matter how the members of a 
people who came from the Scythian plains (the Huns) succeeded 
in giving to their heads the form of a coiie.^ According to 
Am6d6e Thierry,^ certain peoples overcome by the Huns 
imitated their custom of deforming the skull in order to 
fesemble them, whence sprang the numerous traces of this 
custom which is met with even in our days. 

We also find in the old books of Adrian Spiegel of Brussels,^ 
&c., J. Bodin,® &c,, curious indications concerning the processes 
adopted by Belgians to possess skulls like the dolichocephalic 
heads of their Germanic conquerors. They bandaged the heads 
of adults, but they commonly began by tightening the heads of 
the new-born, 

Lagneau believes that he can trace the Toulousian deformation 
of the skull to the Volci or Galates or Belgse, of the northern 
Germanic race, whereas Broca ascribes it to the Kimmerians. 
According to Foville,^ this cranial deformation is found among 
the inhabitants of the departments of Aude, Haute-Garonne, 
Tarn, &c. • 

In Limousin such a custom also exists. Among the 
descendants of the ancient Lemo vices, according to M. Blanchard, 
the custom of using very tight bonnets in order to give the 
head a long shape still exists. This allowed more room 

• 

^ Hippocrates, On airs and waters^ Vol. II. 

2 Panegyric of Anthemim* ’ Histoirc d'Attila et de ecs succeaseurs, VoWI, , 

^ De humani corporis fahrica. 37enetis, 1727. 

® Methodtis ad/acUem historiarwm cognitionem. Amstelodami, 1850. 

* Difopfnation du crdne, 1834, quoted by Lagneau in his Anthropologic de i 
France The head being submitted from infancy to the circular constriction , 
of a frontb'Oocipital bandage which depresses the coronal and the bregmatic , 
fontanel, there results a diminution of the encephalic capacity and the reduc- 
tion of the frontal lodge. The anterior cerebral lobe, depressed above and in 
front, lei^thens from the front to the back at the expense of the parietal lobe.*^ 

' S ee also Broca’s 8ur la diformation totdousaine du crdne. 
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for memory, according to tKe precepts of the Jesuit Father, 
Josset, which are very popular in that district. 

It must also not be forgottei that the form of the slcull may 
change under the influence of diet. This is at least what 
Nathusius, Nystrom^ and so many other observers aflSrm. 
Darwin had already ^ taught us that the skulls of many of our 
improved and dome^icated races had varied perceptibly, and 
h§, quotes in addition to pigs diverse races of rabbits and many 
races of fowls. 

It must likewise be remembered that there is a perceptible 
dilBference between the skulls of men and those of women. 
This demarcation has an importance which deserves con- 
sideration. Many German savants who have made a special 
study of the craniological differences between the two sexeS 
of the German people have certain typical traits to show us on 
this subject. A. Ecker dwells on the specific structure of the 
female skull, especially in what concerns the vertex (the most 
elevated point in the skull's arch). According l^p Welcker, the 
skull of German women is in general narrower and flatter than 
that of the men. Virchow even tells us that this difference 
exercises a decided influence on^the cranial configuration, for in 
progeniture, where maternal influence predominates, the skull, 
including that of male infants, is affected by the cranial struc- 
ture of the mother. If the fact observed by Virchow was 
authentic, humanity would have before it fresh prospects for the 
evolution of skulls and their — infinite differentiation. 


Ill 

Since the time that Gobineau and his followers allowed 
themselves to be hypnotised by the conformation j^rfj^diuman 
br|iin, science has made singular reports. It hag|Hp| in the 
first place that dolichocephaly, sn much envielW^* sought 
after, is especially to be found among savage and primitive 
peoples. To attribute to these the first rank among human 
beings would no doubt be extravagant. 

■ ^ Formenyeraenderungen des menachlichen Schaedels (Arch. f. Anthrop., 1902). 

® Variation dt8 animaux et dea plantes, Vol. II. 
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The dolichocephalic index under 76 is to he found in par- ; 
ticular among Hottentots; the Krous Negroes, the Muchikongo 
and Balfengo (73) and the Ashinti, in Africa ; the Pai^ns of 
New Guinea (74), diverse Australians, the islanders of tnliNew 
Hebrides and the Tasmanians, in Oceania ; also among Hindu 
tribes (Kota, Badagas, Todas of Nilghiri), the Ainos of Saghalien, 
the Pathans of the Punjaub, &c., in ^sia ; the Eskimos, 
Hurons and Botocudos, &c., in America ; whereas in Europe it 
is especially the Corsicans andJPortuguese.who appear to embody 
the ideal of M. Gobineau and M, Lapouge (74 and 76). 

The sub-dolichocephalic are represented among the Bushmen, 
Hausas, the M'Zabites, and other African tribes; among the 
islanders of Sumba, the Kurds, Japanese, Ostiaks, Turkomanns, 
Northern Chinese, Tartar Highlanders, &c., in Asia; the 
inhamtants ot the Solomon Isles, the Marquesas Isles, divers 
Polynesians, &c., in Oceania; divers Indians, half-caste Algonquins, 
the Eskimos of Alaska, Iroquois, Sioux, Fuegians, in America. 
All these tribeg find their equals in Europe in cephalic index ^ 
among the Flemish Belgians, the French of Roussillon, 
Sardinians, Sicilians, Spanish Basques, &c. 

Let us now pass to the mesocephalic (between 79 and 81*8).' 
The Dutch and the Normans in Europe correspond with the 
Chinese of the South and the Bororo of the Amazon basin, 
whereas the inhabitants of Provence (81*7) correspond with 
the Aracanians or the Teleoutes in Asia (81*8) and the Omaha ' 
in America. 

The French of the department du Nord (80*4) are on the 
same level with the Crow Indians (America), the Nicobarians 
and the Tipperds of Tchittagong (in Asia). Our Limousians 
and P4rigordians, to whom anthropology ascribes an index 
of 80*7, correspond with the Nahuqua of Brazil and the Battas , 
of Laka Toba, &c. 

The sub-brachycephalic (between 82 and 84*8) are represented 
with the game abundance among the people of Java, Coreans, . ■ 
Annamites, Patagonians, Polynesians of Tahiti or Pomotou,'\ 
as among the Italians in general, Magyars, Ruthenians, " 
Tcherkessos, the Great Russians, Belgian Walloons, Russian ^ 
and Galician Jews, Laplanders, the Badois, Votiaks, Bietons, 
the half-savage tribe of Mordwa (Russia), the Tartars of the 
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Caucasus and the French in general. If it is a question of the 
hyper-brachycephalio (over S7\ the craniologists tell^us that 
they are to be found among me Roumanches of Switzerland 
and the Khirgiz-Kasaks, as well as among the French of La 
Loz^re, Cantal and Haute-Loire, the Jews of the Daghestan 
and the Lapps who inhabit the extreme north of Scandinavian 
lands. » 

What conclusion can be drawn from this except that all 
these craniological measuremei^s teach us almost nothing 
concerning the mental capacity and the moral value of 
peoples ? 

Admitting that these anthropometrical calculations are 
absolutely and strictly exact, one is forced to draw odd 
deductions with reference to the respective value pf races.^ 

We are driven to place on the same level the Bushmen and 
the French of Roussillon, the Teleoutes and the French of the 
department du Nord, the Nahuquas of Brazil and the French 
of Limousin and the P4rigord ; the Mordwa, t^ie Tartars and 
the Votiaks, on the same level as the French in general, the 
most representative type of European thought and civilisation ! 

On the other hand, the champions of the organiq inequality 
of races, in desiring to hurl back these conclusions, see themselves 
spoiled of that which they have proclaimed as the most solid 
part and basis of their theory. For what is there left to them 
when once the cephalic index is gone ? 


lY 

The world wherein* our intellect is formed is always very 
mysterious. In spite of so many efforts made by the immense 
departments of the science of man, we are always reduced to 
suppositions more or less well founded whenever it is a matter 
of defining the sources, developinent Qr^,j||he deviations of 
thought. The wherefore of the mind of ^ 4 |t' 'genius escapes us. 
We can scarcely state the reasons for the mental arrest of an 
idiot or a cretin. The science of the localisation of our 
intellectual capacities follows a difficult path and its conquests 
are far from being definite. 
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In the meantime everything is subject to doubt and contra- 
dietary interpretation. Is our intellectual development in 
direct dependence on the volurie of our heads ? Is i|^ the 
most intelligent among living beings because his brain prlfeents 
the most advantageous proportion? The general belief is 
ranged on this side and rests with pride on this advantage of 
human beings, who thereby proclaim their superiority in the 
animal scale. Yet the relation of the braiB’s weight to that of 
the body is not so advantageous in the case of man as is 
generally supposed. It is tAe that, the proportions being 
equal, the anthropoid ape shows a relationship three times less 
and a dog ten times. But take the case of a cat and a lion. 
Whereas in the cat the relation of the brain’s weight to that of 
.the b6(^ I to same relation in the lion is L to 546.^ 

. Must we conenude from this that the cat is five times more 
intelligent than the lion ? On the other hand, it is known that 
the smaller the animal the greater is the relationship of the 
brain’s weight that of the body. This once admitted, can it 
be deduced that small animals are relatively more intelligent 
than animals of great height ? 

In order to escape from this strange conclusion, we have seen 
physiologists like M. Charles Richet admit the existence of a 
‘ permanent intellectual element in relation to the varying cerebral 
mask Dogs, whether big or little, have an equal intelligence 
notwithstanding their diflerent cerebral mass. This ingenious 
explanation cannot be considered satisfactory. Where is the 
placfe of this constant mass whigh Ib designed to complete and to 
manifest this intel|fectual element, and what are the conditions 
of its activities ? 

It is thus that even in the case of animals we find ourselves 
limited to a number of hypotheses.* Yet the facility with which 
physiologists can operate on living beings should decidedly, 
simplify the problerh diminish its mysterious sides. Now 
^ there is only one trutli ijmijii is imposed indisputably on us with 
regard to the animal wiHLand that is, that the weight of the 
brain corresponds in no T^Mvfth the degree of intelligence. 

^ It is the same with men^nd Broca was right in deeming it 

E. ' Dubois, Sur U Eapport du poida de Venc4phaU avec la graindeur dn 
corps chiz les MammifireSy Bulletin de la Sooi4t6 d’Anthropologie, 1897. 

F 
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absurd to make the degree of intelligence depend on the dimen- 
sions of the head and consequently on its forms. 

But if the extent of the cefebral volume does not #solve the 
question, it must not be forgotten that the weight and the con- 
firmation of the skull vary and progress with instruction. The 
^■same rule applies to the brain as to the other organs of the 
body, which grow and develop with exercise. Now this fact, 
is of great importance, although most anthropologists have for- 
gotten it, for, if this question of exercise, manifested by in- 
crease of volume, is once formulated, it will be easy to draw 
from it certain important conclusions. 

Professor Parchappe was, perhaps, the first to have the idea 
of the connection between the volume of the head and the 
work which it undergoes. After having taken a nqpber of 
measures on the heads of men entirely devoted to the study of 
letters and science, professors and masters, placed much above 
the mediocre by their talents of writing and speaking, he con- 
trasts with them measures taken on the heads (jf men who from, 
childhood had been exclusively engaged in manual toil, and 
, whose intelligence had received no culture whatsoever. The 
circumstances of age and height being about the same, Parcljiappe 
found that in the case ♦of the first the head was pe|^j^tibly 
larger, and concluded in favour of the influence of infeUectual 


exercise. ’ 

Following Parchappe, Professor Broca also dc^jh^dth the 
direct influence which the exercise of the mental faculties exerts 
on the volume of the head. a memoir^ published in 1873 , 
he states that the systematic exercise of ttffe mental faculties is 
favourable to their development, and that, consequently, it is 
possible to increase*" their power by special training. After 
having taken the attendants in the Hospital of Bicetre as basis 
for comparison, and placed them in a line with tfie house- 
surgeons (doctors and chemists), he arrived at results , similar to 
‘those obtained by Parchappe. ^ All the measures of the whole 
head are markedly in favour of tli© house-surgeons, men of 
education, as compared with .thos0 of the attendants whose 
intellectual culture had been idfeglected. 

The conclusion of Broca is formal, viz., The house-surgeons 
have more voluminous heads. The education which they have 
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received has exercised their brain and has been favourable to 
its development/’ This development is particularly noticeable 
in the fiput lobes of the brain,tand to this greater develop- 
ment of the frontal region the greater part of the largenrllg of 
their heads is due. 

Elsewhere Broca, astonished by these results, informs us that 
education not only makes man better but it makes him superior 
to himself. “ It enlarges his hrain and 'perfects its forms!' To 
spread instruction, therefore, is to ameliorate the race. 

M. Lacassagne and M. Cliqu5t, who undertook later the task 
of verifying these observations of Broca, ^ arrived at conclusions 
clearly identical. After having operated with a simple co'nfor^ 
mateur (which hatters use to take the shape of the head) on l&O 
doctors jpr medical men, on 133 soldiers who had re6elved the 
elements of instruction, on 72 soldiers who could not read, and 
91 prisoners, they stated that : — 

1. The head is more developed among educated people who 
have exercised ^heir brains than among the illiterate whose in- 
tellects have remained inactive. 

2. Among educated people the frontal region is relatively 
more developed than the occipital region. 

With reference to the same subject, the activities of Professor 
Enrico Ferri, as shown in his Homicide, must be mentioned. In 
this book he compares the head-measures of students and 
soldiejs, and finds that the cranial capacity is much greater 
among the former. The researches of Vitalis, Galton and Vann, 
&c., only confirm the theory jnaintained by Parchappe and 
developed by Broca. 


Y 

As Vi?;chow has shown, the head must broaden with time in 
order to make room for our increasing knowledge. As the 
brachyc^phalic or rounded form possesses the advantage that ily 
can relatively contain more cerebral mass in smaller space, the 
future belongs to the broad skulls, that is, to the brachy- 
cephalic ! Nystrom supports this theory with a curious mea- 
surement made on 500 Swedes, who are the dolichocephalic 
' Annalea d'Hygiine puhliqtie, 1878. 

' F 2 ' 
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people par excellence. Individuals intellectually but little de- 
veloped are particularly dolichocephalic. Of 100 brachycephalic 
persons, 68*4 belonged to the Educated classes and 41^ to the 
uneducated. Of 100 dolichocephalic, 76*5 were of the less 
, cultured and 23*5 of the more cultured class. 

The example of Sweden is not exceptional, for the same 
phenomenon is everywhere observable. When we examine 
^tire populations ^according to their particular countries or 
provinces, we perceive that they are ranged according to three 
chief craniological types. Acfcording to Kollmann, of 100 
modern Slavs submitted to craniological examination, 3 were 
dolichocephalic, 72 brachycephalic, and 25 mesocephalic ; of 
607 Germans, 16 per cent, were in the first category, 43 in the 
second, and 41 in the third. According to Virchow^^ of 100 
North Germans, 18 were dolichocephalic, 31 trachy, and 51 
mesocephalic. According to Cion Stephenos, of 100 modern 
Greeks, 15 were dolicho, 54 brachy, and 31 mesocephalic. Of 
100 Venetians (Topinard) 17 were dolicho, 45^brachy, and 38 
mesocephalic. 

Deserving of notice is the fact that the same variety of 
types is found among primitive or semi-civilised peoples. Al- 
though negroes are deemed dolichocephalic, yet Topinard 
states that of 100 negro skulls, 38 were meso, and 6 brachy- 
cephalic. In the German collections of Chinese skulls, Ranke 
states that representatives of the three categories ^e found in 
the proportion of 12, 34, 54, &c. 

What is the influence of thought on the increase of the 
number of the brachycephalic ? It would no doubt be 
hazardous to say. But what is certain is that the skull is 
modified and varies according to circumstances* 

This fact once demonstrated, we can scarcely state its full 
bearing. It follows in the first place not only that^ the en- 
cephalon can be enlarged by the effort of but also that the 
tjonformation of the skull is not^ fixed. With the enlargement 
of the frontal lobes and of the volume of the encephalon, the 
external form of the skull also enlarges. The stigma of 
race (if it be a stigma) must therefore often give way to 
the efforts or the idleness of our intellectual life. A systematic 
exercise of the brain can thus raise the cranial level of a 
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representative of inferior brains, an^ often give him advantages 
over the representative of pri|ileged or hereditary virtues. 
Nothing^'is more natural ! Does not physiology teach H^hat 
every mental act involves a physiological cerebral act aF an 
inevitable condition ? In other words, to exercise the mind 
is to exercise the brain. 

If then the yellow or black raees for ex^ple are inferior to 
us in the matter of encephalon, which has not yet been proved, 
nothing permits us to say that they will remain so everlastingly. 
To deny this would be as absurd as to maintain that the 
brain preserves its form intact notwithstanding its educational 
activity or inactivity. 

The modification of the craniological structure does not 
depend ^'exclusively on intellectual activities. Professor Langer, 
the celebrated Austrian anatomist, has on this subject an 
hypothesis which deserves attention. According to him, the 
form of our skull depends in particular on our organs of masti- 
cation. Having made an enlarged drawing of the head of a 
new-born child, and having given it the dimensions of an adult 
head, which he places in comparison with the former, he shows 
how certain parts of the infantile head are perceptibly developed 
in detail under the influence of our masticating organs. Their 
mode of acting reacts on the skull, and Langer draws from this 
in an ingenious way its narrow or round form. Without wishing 
to subscribe to the whole of this hypothesis, which appears haz- 
ardous at first sight, we may nevertheless, without being charged 
with exaggeration, admit a partial influence which our masti- 
cating organs exercise on our craniological structure. 

Milieib also exercises a decided influence on the skull. Vir- 
chow, E. von Baer, Ranke, and many other anthropologists 
explain the brachycephalic character of the Bavarians and other 
mountaifleers by the conditions of mountain life. And when we . 
study the rich variety of causes which influence cranial con; 
formation, we see that skulls •have intrinsically nothing fatal, 
nothing superior, nothing particularly noble. We can even 
formulate this axiom that man by his own will with the aid of 
factors placed at his own disposal can effect certain possible, 
modifications in the human skull. 

But let us suppose for a moment that the cephalic index 
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preserves all tte* essentials of a' fixed Character, and that it 
is transmitted by heredity across the centuries, and that ^ all " 
have it just as it was with our ancestors of the neolithic age j 
f Even in such a case it would be difl&cult to draw from it other con- 
elusions than those which are drawn from a simple descriptive ' 
form. The cephalic index would have no more importance than 
a hand or a foot which exceeded a certain size ! * ^ 

In reality, when we study the influence which the form of the 
skull exercises on our mentality,: we perceive its absolute nullity* 
The numerous authors who have not hesitated to base their 
philosophy of history as well as their systems of internal dr 
international politics on the morphological differences of the 
skull, have never been able to point out to us why the brachy- 
cephalic form is incompatible with a very high mentality or 
very high morality. 

In default of positive arguments which the adherents of this 
theory are very careful not to give us, we possess numerous 
negative proofs to the contrary. Brachycephltlism never pre- 
vented Kant, Laplace or Voltaire from taking their place among 
the intellectual leaders of humanity. On the other hand, it has 
never been possible to show any^ correlation whatsoever between 
the value, extent or profundity of our thoughts and the crani- 
ological formation of the individual. In vain are we told of the 
dimensions of the skull, less (!) in the case of the brachy- 
cephalic. It is true that the skull is in this case les$;lbng, but 
is not this dimension royally compensated by the .increase of 
breadth ? The dolichocephalic^' thus gain in length ^hat they 
lose in breadth I We have consequently before 1 ^" a law of 
compensation which restores equilibrium if this last is really 
in danger. 

In order to see of what little importance is the accentuation 
of the skull's length or breadth, it is suffici^t to*" consider 
^certain injuries to the brain and to examine their counter-effect 
on our mental faculties. Now it is incontestable even at a 
glance that it would be difficult to ascribe to the simple des- 
criptive characteristics of the skull the importanbe which 
pertains to its alterations. Let us recall certain significant' 
cases. Robert Hugues notes that of a man where a fragment 
of iron weighing one ounce had lodged for more than a year in 
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the middle of an abscess in the front right lobe of the brain. 
Dr. Simon quotes the case of a woman of seventy-nine years 
where aisf autopsy revealed a neeile in the left lobe which had 
penetrated entirely, and which penetration dated from early 
infancy, the woman having never shown any cerebral acci- 
dent sufficient to attract attention. Myxoma and gliomata have 
been ^observed to attain the size of the fist before producing 
any appreciable symptoms. Hasse relates l:he fact of a fracture 
of the skull resulting in a bone splinter remaining in tOe brain 
throughout twenty-six years with impunity. Broca speaks 
of a cyst which, after attaining the size of a pigeon’s egg, was 
found to have been for years in the back part of the left hemi- 
sphere without occasioning the least trouble of sensibility, of 
intelligence or of movement. Malinverni dwells on the case of 
an individual where the hard substance did not exist, the 
^hemispheres being separated one from the other and the crested 
circumvolution altogether lacking. This man, however, appeared 
throughout his life to enjoy the use of his intellectual faculties 
to the foil. 

But let us pass on to craniological formation. 

The brain, so specialists tell us, can undergo in its general 
form even abnormal variations without its functions appear- 
ing to be in any way affected thereby. Cerebral development 
can even experience with impunity a certain check as long 
as it succeeds in overcoming it, as we see in the case of the 
artificial deformation of the skull by partial pressure or in the 
case of pathological deformations caused by the premature 
synosteosis of a suture. 

As for dolicho and brachycephalism, both are due to a cause 
which has nothing to do with cerebral development. In taking 
our stand on the present state of science, we can affirm with 
Manouv«rier that there are not in the whole of the human 
body morphological variations which are more insignificant 
physiologically.” ^ • 

It is enough to remember what has been said above in order 
to perceive the regrettable error of which the apologists or the 
"traducers of long or wide skulls are the victims. This error 
once rectified, what remains to the upholders of the organic 
inequality of human races ? 
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The skull has also been dealt with in order to arrive at 
distinctions of another nature. For this purpose savants have 
ppidertaken to measure its capacity. But what room for error 
There is here ! To obtain positive indications of cranial capacity 
they have thought it necessary t^ proceed to gauging and then 
to culature. 

These two different operations, it goes without saying, give 
results which are often very contradictory. By gauging we 
obtain the cranial contents, if one can thus express oneself, and 
by cubature its volume. In the first case the cranial cavity is 
filled with some substance afterwards weighed, and this weight 
gives the measure sought for. But what substance must one* 
use ? Some use liquids and others solids. Water, sand, mercury, 
grains of glass, gun-shot, pearl barley, grains of* White mustard, 
diflferent kinds of vegetables such as haricot beans, peas, &c., have 
all been used and have produced numerous results of comparisons 
and errors. One might here repeat this tragical exclamation of 
Pascal: “Nothing shows us* truth, everything deceives us! 
The senses deceive the reason with false appearances and this 
same deception which they bring is returned to them again by 
the reason ; she ever takes her revenge.” The diverse substances 
in the first place adhere to the sides of the skull in diverse ways. 
They arrange themselves in a different manner. Some leave 
too much spac^ between themselves and others too little ! 

But now that the fikull is filled we must proceed to the 
measuring. Here again the variety of methods ;^iy)duces the 
most contradictory results. Among the well-known anthropolo- 
gists each drinks in his own little glass and uses his own*method. 
Thus all reach different solutions, each being persuaded of the 
excellence of his own system and the defects of that of his neigh- 
bours. It is enough, however, to compare the results obtained by 
certain contrary methods in order to make clear the error of their 
starting point and the nullity of their conclusions with regard 
to the theory with which we are concerned. Broca, moreover, 
foresaw the danger which threatened the anthropologists in this 
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matter and g^ye them good advice not to trust themselVes ^ 
.^too much to their fine conqu^ts in the domain of cranial 
capacity,' 

Let< us take the works of Broca and many other anthro- 
pologists and try to compare their several estimates. If the 
Auvergnats, with their cranial capacity of are at the 

head of humanity, the poor Parisians, who are contemporaries 
of Broca, only follow the Lower Bretons. I'he Corsicans, whom 
we shaU see to be so privilege^ in the matter of prognathism, 
approximate to the Chinese and Esquimaux. 

According to the cubatures of Morton, the Negroes of Africa 
and Oceania are much superior to the Americans. The 
Maoris, who, when civilised, show themselves to be very intelli- 
gent and provoke the admiration of the Anglo-Saxons of 
Australasia, are equal (according to Barnard Davis) to the 
Negroes of Dahomey, tbe Kanakas, and the natives of the 
Marquesas Islands. 

% 

VII 


The weight of the h'ain has provoked no end of enthusiasm 
among believers in the inequality of* human beings. In the^ 
presence of the fact that there are brains exceeding l,800j 
grams, as compared with others which do not attain 900, theyl 
have not been able to repress a cry of triumph. Nevertheless 
this basis of comparison is still more fragile than the many 
others enumerated above. 

Mi as not forget that the weight of the brain depends 
directly on the size of the organism. Without being propor- 
tional, this augmentation is a palpable^ and indisputable fact. 
Men of great height generally have a weightier encephalon. 
Otf^the other ban(^, the weight depends on the age of the 
su]K^t and on itV sex. In the man (according to Boyde's 
cal^^tions) the weight of the encephalon represents at t^e 
age of three months a fifth 8f the weight of the whole body ; 
a tenth at the age of five years and a half ; a fifteenth at seven 
years ; a twenty-second at seventeen years ; and a thirty-third 
in the full-grown man. 


^ Broca, M4moire8 de la SocidU Anthropologies Vol. II,, 2nd series : Gapacitd 
du crdne, 
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As we get older the weight of the encephalon diminishes 
perceptibly. From the forty gfifth year the brain begins to 
grow smaller, and at ninety has lost as much as 12t) 
in man and less than 90 in woman (calculations of &oca, 
Topinard, &c.). Tlic weight of the encephalon also in- 
creases with use and diminishes in default of all intellectual 
work. 

The manner of weighing brains has also its importance. It 
is necessary to proceed with this operation directly after the 
decease of the individual, for it is known that even when kept 
in alcohol the encephalon loses part of its weight. On the other 
hand, there is no means of fixing differences of weight of the 
encephalon according to races, since this same weight varied 
in great proportions among the adults not only of a race but 
of .a country, a town, and even of the same village. Among 619 
European men, from twenty-five to fifty-five years old, and 
belonging to the least-favoured classes, the normal variations 
w^e in round numbers from 1,025 to 1,675 granss.^ 

In comparing the weights of the encephalons it is necessary 
in order to make the experiment conclusive to use infinite 
precaution. None of the theories based on this factor can 
resist the least criticism trom this point of view. 

The works of Wagner, Bischof, Broca, Manouvrier, and many 
others have demonstrated in a way which allows of no doubt 
that intelligence influences the augmentation of the weight of 
the brain. According to the researches made by a learned 
Czeck, M. Matiegka (quoted by M. I. Deniker the weights of 
the brain vary according to the occupations. It shows on an 
average 1,500 grams in students, officials, doctors, &c., and 
descends to 1,410 among labourers. 

The weight also depends on the height. According to F. 
Marchand, the weight augments with the height in both sexes 
and all ages. According to his calculations th ^ |fe is a propor- 
tion of 77 to 8 8 grams of brain ,in a man and ^H^ to ^ grams 
in a woman for each centimetre of height. ^ 

Even in admitting considerable differences in the weight of 
the encephalon among different races, we would only state the 

^ V Homme dans la Nature, 

^ Annie physiologique, by A. Binet, 1904. 
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well-known fact that theae differ according to culture Hd, 
heiglit/ But does this mean ^hat they would be unable 'to 
exceed the scale attributed to them ? 

Immediately we admit the possibility of the evolution of the 
brain under the influence of occupation, craniological differentia- 
tion loses its force. The truth is that the skull and the brain 
furnish no arguments in favour of organic inequality. 



CHAPTER VII 

e* 

OTHER DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS BASED ON THE' HEAD 

' I. Prognathism 

It is the same with what concerns the other craniological 
elements. As science progresses, its basis of operation becomes 
wider. It is no longer concerned with cephalic indices a;id 
other traits of similar significance. 

Persuaded that there is a correlation between the different 
parts of our skull, science desires to consider them one and all. 
Before the imposing wealth of the combinations of so many 
organic varieties, it is seen how difficult, nay, rather unjust, it 
becomes to classify human beings according to one or more 
to^s taken haphazard. The supreme economy of nature 
^kes these hasty methods all the more disputable inasmuch 
as she holds in reserve a thousand means to put observation off 
its guard. With the exception of those organicallv ^eased, 
normal humanity is with difficulty divided into c](«nypEi;rke(l 
categories. If it is desired, without taking one’||;.|(lSy|!on the 
simple form of the skull, to perceive in it intellectual 

capacity or predestination, a series of cora|^ries must be 
immediately introduced which break down this brutal division 
and disclose its inanity. ^ 

Let us stop before another characteristic trait, viz.y^ognathismf 
which has also been adopted by* many anthropologists as a 
means of classifying human beings. It is known that this 
division of heads, with or without •prognathism y ought, in the 
eyes of its authors, to correspond with a nobleness or baseness 
of origin, with a superior intellectuality, or one which is limited 
for evermore. For prognathism, like brachycephalism, is an 
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heredit^y stain and serves as a distinction between the privileged- 
races and pariahs. 

Prognathism, as we know, is tne protuberance of the face in “ 
front of the brain, in the horizontal position of the skull. This ^ 
slight inclination of the facial profile can only be measured at 
first with much difficulty. On the other hand, it has scarcely 
any relation with the development of the brain. Prognathism , 
presohts a whole series of variations, begin&ing with that which " 
is limited to the nasal region such as is met with so often in 
Jews, and to the modifications which include the super and sub- 
nasal regions. Therefore, those who consider prognathism as 
signifying lack of intelligence, or simply inferiority of mind, 
allow too much to the Jews, who are ^'prognathic.’* 

Moreover, all the classical types which are placed before us as 
models of plastic beauty and moral character are abundantly 
endowed with it. We elsewhere meet with the so much 
dreaded prognathism among royal families like the Bourbons, 
who ought exactly to combine nobility of birth and superiority 
of origin. 

The wider observation of prognathism discovers it under 
all latitudes and among all peoples. Certain of its most 
accentuated forms are merely to be found in immediate 
correspondence with stature. 

But if all anthropologists insist much on prognathism, they 
are rarely in agreement as to its significance. According to 
current opinion, it is only a matter of the elongation and 
projection of the jaws (Prichard). But the prior question is 
to be found elsewhere. This particular formation of the jaw’s 
naturally varies according to the angle in which we place our- 
selves to observe it. This variety in the results of our observation 
raises another question, namely, that of a fixed and uniform 
measurement which can give authority to comparisons, and 
to the conclusions to be drawn from them. 

Consequently we find ourselves before a veritable forest df 
definitions of prognathism and before a thousand and one 
methods of measurement. What must we include in the 
definition of a jaw ? What part of the face must enter into 
its category and contribute thereby to the results of com- 
parison ? According to some, one must stop at the nostrils 
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and cut off everything below them. Others only speak of the 
prognathism of the face, that is, above , the nostrils. Wh^eas 
for certain anthropologists it is only a matter of the up^or facei 
' their opponents only include the lower jaw. To some the 
dental system is of chief importance, whereas others attach no 
importance to it. Methods of measurement are also most 

P ntradictoiy. According to Virchow, it is enough to measure 
e two lines from ‘^the basion, one going to the nasal point 
and the other to the subnasal. We have again a series "of 
diverse angles which have Keen popularised by Camper, 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Cuvier, Vogt, Welcker, &c., each of 
whom ought to present us with the answer to . the 
riddle. We have lastly the method advocated by Broca, 
Topinard, &c. 

It is enough to indicate this divergence of views and methods 
in order to understand the diflEiculty of piloting oneself through 
this labyrinth of definitions and of contradictory conclusions. 
Therefore, while doing justice to the efforts made by 
anthropologists of all schools to use prognathism as an element 
for the appreciation and comparison of races, it is diflBcult to 
attribute to their successes any importance whatever. "Even 
admitting the absolute Exactness of a method chosen il^how 
and subscribing beforehand both to the method of mea^fPnent 
and to the results obtained, what useful conclusion qflp^lnrawn 
from it? t ,, 

Let us take for example the method adopted by Virchow, and 
let us pause a moment before hi^ conclusioiw. We must in the 
first place conclude that inasmuch as the French, Chinese, 
Tartars, Lapps, Malays of the Moluccas, Gipsies, Kalmucks and 
Jews have all the sam^ coefficient, 91, they must all be in the 
same boat. We must then rank the ancient Romans 
(fortunately it is only a matter of five skulls which ^were at 
■ Virchow's disposal) with their coefficient 98 behind the Kaffirs 
(97), and even lower than the^ Cossacks or the Malays of 
Sumatra (96). Here among others is a small conclusion which 
is separated from his bundle of measurements, viz., SO Germans, 
20 Japanese and twelve Russians are found in this respect to 
be all on the same level, i.e. 94. 

According to Topinard, true prognathism is only prognathism 
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must be taken int^ Sbcoount' ^ben it is desired to discover 
the origin of h skull. It alone fftrnishes the differential charac-" ' 
teristics among human races. Nevertheless this vaunted criterion > 
is shown to be absolutely inefficient when we desire on its data 
to arrive at a graduated classification of races. Its adepts pro- 
clainij it is true, that all human beings are prognathic, and that 
the^.difference is only one of degree. Thus* the European races 
are, such in a slight degree, the Yellow and Polynesian races 
much: more so, and the negro rSces still niore so. 

But leaving on one side the measurements obtained on other 
skulls, let us turn towards Europe and compare the results . 
obtained. According to Topinard, the most favoured in this ' 
respect are the Corsicans (81*28). The next to them are the 
Gauls (?), then 14 skulls from the Cavern of the Dead Man, only 
then the Parisians (78*13), followed by the Toulousians, Auverg- 
nians, Merovingians, Finns, Tasmanians, &c. ^The Chinese are 
discovered to be on the same level as the Eskimos, &c., &c. 

At the head of humanity are the Guanches, superior even to 
the Corsicans ! Another statement which appears no less ex- ' 
travagant is that the least prognathic in Europe were the 
inventors of — the polished stone ! 

. The progress and the intellectual efforts of so many genera- 
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ti<ms would only tend in consequence to diminish ou r superiority 
ac^ired in the Stone Age, and to lead us back to a sort of fatal 
di^dence. 

It is enough to put forward ^.his strange conclusion in order 
to see the scaffolding of figures prepared with so much care by 
the professors of prognathism fall in pieces. It is true that they 
could rej9y that craniometry has nothing to do with the task of 
graduating human beings I Bravo ! For in that case we could 
easily ag;ree on the importance of this series of measurements 
which have only a purely descriptive value. Inasmuch as its 
relative data do not allow us to classify human beings according 
to an ^llusory canon, this method loses in that way the extrava- 
gant character which they wish to assign to it. 
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. II. The Form of the Face aifid the Theory of Angles 

The head with the variatioe^is displayed by its different parts 
/; has given rise to the creation of numerous distinctions between 
1 human beings. They depend principally on the conformation 
V of the skull and face. 

j Their structure may be similar and harmonious in the same 
they may andividually display particular tendencies. 
TM face, for example, may be elongated and the skull too, as in 
the case of Negroes, or both ma 5 ’' be wide, as with the majority 
of the Yellow races. 

We see in general a kind of harmony between the skull and 
the face, the latter being really only a part of the skull. This 
last is divided into two parts, the skull properly so called, 
which is the receptacle of the brain, and the face, which 
' includes the chief organs of the senses and mastication. When 
we compare man with animals with reference to the whole 
skull, we perceive this chief difference which distinguishes 
them. The position of the human skull abcT^^e the face, and 
also its volume, appears altogether to distinguish it from the 
animal skull, which is placed further back and possesses other 
peculiar traits. . * 

Nothing, then, is more easy and attractive than the tempta- 
tion to divide, under this heading, men and animals in g^eral 
and men and monkeys in particular. Is it the same wjj^ :the 
distinction between human beings ? 

We have under this heading numerous attempts tJ^nd in 
the form of the face a solid foundation for ethnical divisions. 
Above all, let us note the facial angle of Camper. In his 
Dissertation snr Us differences r6elles qne prisentent les traits du 
visage chez Vhomme de differents pays et de differents dges (Paris, 
1791), Pierre Camper teaches us that the facial angle (facial 
line or characteristic line of the face) varies from 70° to 
c80° in the human species. '' Every thing which is above 
this comes under the rules of^art, whilst everything which 
is below this resembles monkeys. If I raise the facial 
line forward, I have a classical head ; if I . make it 
lean backwards, I have the head of a negro.” A no small 
consolation for the Negroes is that this line must be more 
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inclined to BaVe tlie'head of a monkey, and still more so to liaVe 
•that of a dog. It is necessary afterwards to make a great 
effort of Inclination to have that of a woodcock.^ According to 
Camper, his angle allows us to distinguish in a very precise 
way the masterpieces of Greek art from those of the Romans. . 
For while the facial angle, measured according to his method, 
gives ,100'’ to the former/it gives only 95“ to the latter. 

' Applied to the different races his measure in no way allows 
us to divide human beings into supmor and inferior. The 
reason for it is very simple, viz., that individual differences 
, leave far behind those between whites (85®), yellows (80®), or 
blacks (75®), as Camper formulates them. This fact comes out . 
particularly in the subsequent refinements brought to the 
measurement of Campers facial angle by Cloquet, Jacquart, 
Cuvier,' or G. Saint-Hilaire. The difference of 5 which should 
separate human races, according to Camper, is increased to 10 by 
Jacquart among white representatives in the city of Paris alone. 

In addition tj the facial angle, anthropometry offers us a 
quantity of others due to the ingenuity of savants of all lands. 

Let us note some as they come to our mind : the sphenoidal . 
angle of Welcker; the cranio-facial angle of Huxley and of 
Ecker; the parietal angle of Quatrefages, (be angle of Barclay, 
the metafacial angle of Serres, the angle of the condyles, the 
naso-basal angle of Virchow and Welcker, &c., &c. However 
curious the results obtained by this numerous series of measure- 
ments may be, they all resemble one another from that special 
point of view which for our pre«ent purpose is foremost. They 
do not allow us to seriate ” humanity into superior and 
inferior races. And if they fail to establish irreducible differ- 
ences between races, they only end in securing the triumph of 
the theory of individual differences which divide human beings. 

The attempt has also been made to determine the breadth, 
length, and thickness of the face, with the aid of divers methods 
which cbhsequently vary freqjiently according to "those who 

^ Thp'^ngle of Camper is formed by two lines, one horizontal from the 
^auditive -.joanal to the root of the nose, the other tangent, called facial, from 
the forehead to the nasal bone. In other words, one of the lines is from the 
auditive aperture to the lower edge of the nostrils, and the other is to the 
most salient points of the face, the top of the forehead and the anterior face 
•of the twn lower incisives. 

a 
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apply thein. Without wishing to study their technical side, 
which would demand a spec|al volume, we shall confine our- 
selves to dealing with certain results obtained within ^he limits 
of a particular method. It is thus that, according to Broca, the 
Parisians, with their facial index of 65*9, hold the mean 
between the New Caledonian Islanders, 66*2, and the 
Australians, 65*6. The Negroes, with their index of 68*6, 
are next to the Bretons (68*5), and the Auvergnats (67*9), 
&c. If we begin with the to^al length of the face and its 
bi-zygomatic breadth, as maintained by Pruner-Bey, the Scandi- 
navians, with their 129 millimetres of length and 132 of 
breadth, are found between the Chinese (134 and 137) and the 
Germans of the South (127 in length and 131 in breadth). 
The New Caledonian Islanders and the Negroes approach the 
Germans, &c. 

On the contrary, in having recourse to the naso-basilar line of 
H. Welcker, we shall find that this has the same length of 102 
millimetres among the French and the Malays.of Sumatra, as it 
has of 100 millimetres among the Chinese, Germans, Russians, 
Cossacks, Mexicans, and Tartars ; 99 among Hungarians, 
Hottentots, and Gipsies; and that the Eskimos approximate 
to the Kaffirs, and the Papuans to the Jews ! We have in fact 
before us one of those incongruous mixtures which prevents our 
arriving at any conclusion. If the naso-basal angle of Welcker 
and Virchow were taken as point of comparison, or the naso- 
basilar line compared with the skull's antero-posterior circum- 
ference of the two same savantsT, we should arrive at conclusions' 
still more eccentric. From the point of view of the first 
measure, the French occupy the mean (65*1) between the 
Turks (64*3) and the lialmucks (65*8), and are then followed by 
the Chinese (65*9), who precede the Germans (66*2), who in their 
turn precede the Eskimos, the Hottentots and the N^j^qes. 

With regard to the second measure, the Frencl^^Jwith their 
*898 millimetres occupy the mean between the Nqgrpes (402) 
and the Australians (395), whereas the Germans ;5|*(|404) are 
between the Chinese (407) and the Kalmucks (403) It! 

The orbital index, popularised by Broca, ^ enjoyed and still 
continues to enjoy a certain success. It is concerned with the 
^ Sur I'Indice orhitaire. Rev. d’Anthrop. 1879. 
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measure which" is obtained in the following manner. After having^ ; 
measured the vertical diameter o|the orbit, the result obtained is 
multipliSd by lOO and is afterwards divided by the horizon- - 
tal diameter. From this standpoint Broca divided humanity ; 
into three races according to the size of the index thus obtained, ,, 
viz. the M4gasdmes, whose average index is 89 and over ; the 
MSsos^mes, 83 to 89 i and the Microsdmes, below 83. But when ^ 
we pass from these general classes to their concrete application, 
we perceive here also as elsewln^re that nature has not willed to 
establish privileged human races. The figures of the orbital 
index are displaced in a capricious way, and bring together 
peoples and races separated in our eyes by great gulfs. The 
Indians of North America elbow the people of Java and the 
Indo-Chinese; the Auvergnats the Negroes of Africa; the 
Parisians tread ann-in-arm with Negroes and Hottentots, &c. 

Broca himself produces abundant proofs that the differences 
between individuals of the same race are greater than those 
which he had established between his three classes. We have 
seen that these are divided by a mean of 6 units, but Broca has 
found 108*33 in the case of a Chinese woman, 105 in an 
Indian Redskin, 100 in a Parisian woman and in a woman of 
Auvergne, &c. On the other hand, as we perceive, the same 
series includes whites, blacks or yellows, civilised and backward 
peoples, the brachycephalic and the dolichocephalic. Let us 
add, however, that the learned anthropologist, after comparing 
the orbital index in the case of men and monkeys, gave up the 
idea of finding in it any grounds for the graduation of human 
beings. In effect, if the quadrumana regarded from the , 
standpoint of the orbital index can be also divided into m^ga- 
m(5so-, and micros^mes, the same index will reunite under the 
same measure the higher anthropomorphous beings with types 
which are as low in the scale as the lemurs. 

Certain indications also have been ^tempted to be drawn 
from the comparison of the •upper "^d lower jaws amon^ 
different races; but, all things considered, it has only been 
possible to assign to them a purely descriptive value. The 
variations among individuals exceed in the same way in this 
particular those which it has been desired to establish among 
huntan varieties. On the other hand, the variety of forms 

G 2 
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which the jaws assume, as well as the diversity of their relation- 
ship, msike all generalisation difficult. We shall not l^ye tlie 
human face without dwelling on the measurements of^the nose 
and ears, so important for descriptive anthropology. 


III. The Nose 

Its principal form as well ^s its numerous variations have 
been much studied, and the results of these studies have served 
for much disputed generalisations. 

Broca, starting from the relation of the maximum width of 
the nose to its total height, has gone so far as to attempt to 
divide humanity into three different sections; the men with 
long and narrow nose, the leptorhinnians, corresponding to the 
white race; the platyrrhnians, with wide and low nose, a 
characteristic peculiar to the black races; and lastly the 
mesorrhinians, comprising the yellow races. ^ 

This indeed is the most important statement made under 
the nasal heading. The measures of Broca have beeii} taken 
on 1,200 human heads belonging to diverse races. Tl^ is his 
way of proceeding. After having multiplied by 100 tro width 
of the nose taken at the opening of the nasal cliainIbS's, lie 
compared it with the length between the spine and the naso- 
frontal articulation. The result is what he calls the nasal index. 
The mean of the nasal index is 50 00, but it varies according to 
races from 42*33 (Eskimos) to 5C*38 (Houzouanas). Let us note, 
however, that the Eskimos enter into Broca’s series of Whites; 
and the allophylian Whites, the Finns, the Esthonians and 
also the Papuans, into ‘'the mesorrhinians. On the other hand, 
the individual differences here also are much greater than those 
which separate human races. What is more essential is that 
Broca does not state the age of his examples The nasal index, 
«^however, varies with years, aopording to his own estimates, 
being 76*80 in the embryo; 62*18 in the developed foetus; and 
50*20 in a child of six. ^ 

The anthropologists who afterwards adopted different methods 
of measuring, naturally discovered considerable discrepancies 
among human races. Let us state that in general measure-^ 
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ments are not made in a strictly exact way. With the lack of;* 
unity in the methods, an infinite variety of starting points ' 
accosts us. The results of all these investigations remain 
inconclusive. Everything which we know on this subject is 
reduced to visual impressions. We see that noses are often 
developed among white people in a prominent way, whereas 
they are flat and wide among the Blacks and Yellows. 
Topinard points out a number of considerations which it 
would be necessary to introduce into nasal measurements in 
order to arrive at serious results. Above all, the maximum 
height (transversal index), which is measured vertically from 
the root^ of the nose to its base, by means of a compass with 
a slide, ought to be insisted on ; also the width of the nose 
(antero-posterior index) from the points furthest removed fiom 
the wings of the nose ; the nasal prominence, which goes from 
its point to the sub-nasal point, &c., &c. 

The base, nostrils and ridge of the nose are also very 
important. Thus for the ridge, the angle of its inclination, its 
rectilineal direction bent or bumped, convex (aquiline variety), 
concave (turned up), its form, roofed, rounded or flat ; for the 
nostrils, their form, elliptic, special or rounded, their plan, 
the direction of their axis, antero-posterior, oblique or 
t^sversal, &c, &c. — all these are so many elements which 
ca^inot be neglected as principles of comparison. The multi- 
plicity of all these data, of which each has its characteristic 
value, makes their application difficult, and the nose as a 
typical trait of comparative Humanity still awaits a patient, 
exact and persevering savant who would be willing, perhaps 
at the expense of a lifetime, to consecrate to it a special 
work. 

In the meantime we have monographs on details which tell 
us the •differences in the nasal, transversal, antero-posterior 
index, &c. Let us not forget that all these operations still 
leave much to be desired, especially in what concerns th*e 
insufficient number of individuals who are representatives of 
^ rac^s or of human varieties. Thus Topinard invented his nasal 
transversal index after having utilised for his measurements otic 
Papuan, one Australian and a Cochin Chinese bust, &c. E. de 
M4rejkovsky, after having studied the ridge of the nose on 
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a n^ber of human skulls, arrived at the conclusion that it is 
mum flatter among primitive peoples than among civilise^k His 
index comprises the height of the nose from its root in a straight 
line to the angle of its inclination. The Polynesians in this 
case follow the Whites ; then the Americans, the Melanesians, 
.the Mongols, the Malays and the Negroes. 

Topinard also distinguishes (a) the depth of the hollow of 
the root, which is considerable among the Melanesians, some- 
what marked among the majority of Europeans, and faintly 
so among the Mongols, Arabs, and in the ancient Greek type 
(Venus de Milo) ; {b) the flat and crushed noses, peculiar to 
Chinese, Malays, Negroes, &c. ; (c) the particular arch of the 
nose as broken and bent (amoiig the Bourbons), more general 
among the Americans, and which takes an aquiline form 
peculiar to the Jews, the ancient Assyrians, and to the Arabs, 
with numerous subdivisions, &c. 

In short, the nose furnishes a descriptive character which 
is rather interesting. But the insufficiency of its measure- 
ments and the defective methods do not allow us to found on 
their diversity a racial division among human beings. Similarly 
we must not forget that nasal morphology depends in par- 
ticular on the configuration of the face and skull. In virtue of 
the law of the co-ordination of traits, it must be admitted that 
with the evolution of the skull the structure of the nose also 
changes. 

IV. The JEar 

It has also been attempted to deduce from the structure of 
the ear certain characteristic indications for the differentiation 
of races, but all these attempts have proved fruitless. Certain 
French anthropologists, it is true, teach us that the lobules of 
the ears are lacking in the ears of certain Kabyl^S in the 
province of Constantine, but they are forced to admit that the 
same phenomenon frequently appears amongst and near our- 
selves. The same applies to the oval or pretended ** square ’’ 
form of the Negroes. G. Fritsch, who made a particular study 
of the Bushmen, states that their ears have the same configura- 
tion as that of the Europeans, whereas Langer tells us the same 
thing of the Negroes. 
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The ears vary to infinitude in individuals but not in races. 
Their/variations 1are even so characteristic that th^y may 
serve ;to^ Men like finger-marks. It has been 

thought for a long time that the ears are placed higher up 
among certain tribes, which opinion is certainly well founded. 
The Copts and the ancient mummies of Egypt (Ebers, 
Bureau de la Malle) have been noticed in particular as distin- 
guished for this odd position of the ears. But more exact 
measurements have deprived^ this legend of all credence. 
People wished to perceive in it a monkey characteristic (this 
phenomenon really exists among the gorillas), but this opinion 
had to be given up. Czermack, Langer, and Norton, to speak 
of these only, found that the famous ears of the mummies, as 
those of the Copts, are fixed on the head at the same height as 
among the Whites. What has justified this erroneous opinion 
is the conventional art of the Egyptians, who deemed this type 
of ., ear a sign of comeliness, for which reason they lavished them 
on\early all thgir monuments. 

^People have also wished us to believe in a superior acuteness 
of hearing on the part of primitive or savage peoples, but 
according to numbers of works on this subject, we must de- 
cidedly renounce this distinction, which nothing justifies. Let 
us remember among others the experiments of Myers. He 
made use of a clock giving five strokes to the second, which 
could be as easily stopped as set going. His examples were 
thirty-five in number, of whom seven were little girls, twelve 
boys, and sixteen adults, all tiatives of Murray Island. This 
experiment, made with the aid of the members of the expedi- 
tion organised by the University of Cambridge to the Torres 
Straits, has confirmed this fact, that m general the hearing 
acuteness of the natives submitted to observation was some- 
what inferior to thal^ of Europeans. According to Myers, the 
savages, when accustomed to distinguish the fixed series of 
pounds, were on the watch for them, and in this way found 4t 
easy to distinguish them more readily. 
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A conclusion forces itself on us when we compare the results 
' obtained by the measurement of all the parts of the head. It 
iis that the skull, which is subject to variations, leaves an 
' impression during its evolution on the face which is only its 
complement. Consequently, inasmuch as we no longer see 
about us any races which are (jlearly defined from a cranio- 
logical point of view, it is impossible that there can be any 
such races from the point of view of the other measurements 
taken from the component parts of the head. The differences 
among individuals belonging to the same human variety are 
thus always greater than those perceived among races regarded 
as distinct units in themselves. 

The mixed type constitutes the salient characteristic of^ 
modern humanity, especially that of Europe. We shall see 
later on that this, being the result of a cross~br§eding of nearly 
all the other races, must have with these many traits in, 
common. This is 
logical variations. 

The European population 'presents a mixture of (lolicho-, 
brachy-, and mesocephalic peoples. What is still more 
important is that all these types are dispersed throughout ; 
the same countries, the same districts, and the same families. 
They are not seen, however, in their pure state. Men with 
narrow skulls have wide faces ; ♦'those with round skulls have , 
narrow faces ; whilst between these two mixed types float the ! 

impure ” to a degree still more surprising, for they reunite 
numbers of traits which^are really the prerogative of the dolichp^ 
or brachycephalic divisions. Ranke has tried to group in 
clearly defined categories this mutual interpenetration of types 
and traits. The following are some of his divisions : (a) short 
beads with long faces {dolichoprosope BmchykephalenY]^ 
long heads with short faces (brachyprosope dolichokepha^en) 
long heads with long faces (dolichoprosope dolichokepJiMenyyl^ 
medium heads with long faces (dolichoprosope mesokepJiMen) \ [ 
(e) short heads with short faces (Jbrachyprosope hrachyhepTmlen ) ; 
and (/) medium heads with short faces ' 


particularly noticeable in the case of ci^io- 
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IcephaUn). .Very naturally eaoK of these sections is divided'' 

into Bub^sections. Besides, the tnumber of these categories 
could bfe 'multiplied to infinity. The essential thing is that 
these/ reunited, should give us a gentle and imperceptible 
gradation which would result in a general craniological type. 
F. Kollmann tells us with reason that all the skulls of the 
inhabitants of Europe approximate so much to one another that 
one might speak of an European skull. If we say European^ 
it is bhly a way of speaking. • It is the civilised skull with 
which we are concerned, which is distinct from the skull of 
non-civilised and primitive peoples living outside civilisation 
and deprived of that cerebral exercise which civilisation 
imposes. Do not let us forget, however, that this distinction 
is not irreducible, for the savages of yesterday can easily 
become the civilised of to-morrow. They will profit in this 
quality of craniological evolution which accompanies the 
systematic and regular life of the intellect. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CONTINUATION OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

I. The Height 

Height is considered a sign of race in the case of animals, 
but can the same standard be applied in the case of man ? 

We are aware that men vary in stature not only in different 
countries, but also in the bosom of the same family. 

On the other hand, with rare exceptions the Pygmies), 
human varieties show a kind of mean heiglit whic h^^^^ be 
estimated at Im. 630. Above and below this, differtf^^^glo- 
merations are situated, where the height increases of decreases 
according to the milieu. As ‘we shall see later on, in studying 
its influence on the organism in general, the height is per- 
ceptibly modified by the action of comfort and nutrition. 
Anthropology has not succeeded in dividing humanity on the 
ground of stature, and it can only offer us data of purely' 
descriptive value. Its information is, moreover, confounded 
with that of hygiene and medical therapeutics, which supply us 
with certain recipes to gain physical vigour and health. 

It teaches us that stature varies according to the health and 
the nourishment of peoples and individuals, that it will be 
greater in rich countries and in those where physicat exercise 
and sports are cultivated with most ardour; that^it often 
diminishes with the altitude, ap.d that the female sex shews 
less height than the male. Nevertheless, the way of living 
and the physical exercises often succeed in neutralising the 
influence of sex. We notice, for example, that in the families of 
American multi-millionaires women begin to display a height 
sometimes equal to that of men, and sometimes even superior to it. 
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This pheiioraenoii is attributed to the special mode of life 
lived by young girls in the XJi|ited States, who, exonerated 
from the occupations to which young men must apply them- 
selves, live in the open air and spend their youth in playing 
i lawn tennis and football. 

The height varies according to age, and only attains its 
maximum towards the thirtieth year. According to Quetelet, man 
is 50 centimetres at the time of his birth ; about 1 metre at five 
years, Im. 50 at fifteen, and at pjineteen he lacks about 15 centi- 
metres of his height which he gains in the eleven succeeding years. 

Consequently, everything which produces a harmful elSfect on 
our health during the time of our growth reacts on the height. 
It is thus that children engaged from their tender age in 
mines and factories lose height and never attain their normal 
development. 

It has been said, on the other hand, that nations, regarded as 
a whole, succeed under the influence of favourable conditions 
in augmenting tjjieir mean height. Let us add, moreover, that 
civilized humanity, far from being smaller, has, on the contrary, 
gained some centimetres in the course of centuries. According 
to palaeontological data, modern man is of greater height than the 
man of neolithic times. 

Has man degenerated in the course of ages, and from being a 
giant in prehistoric times, decreased to mediocre height in our 
day ? Mythologies and religious books teach it. Poets have 
sung it, and the people believe it. 

The Bible speaks in several places of peoples of giants. The 
spies of Moses find them in the Promised Land, and the prophet 
Amos compares them with the oaks for strength, and with the 
cedars for height. According to Deuteronomy, Og, King of 
Bashan, was greater than Goliath, to whom the Booh of Samuel 
attributes a height of over nine feet. 

Homer and Hesiod lament the diminished height of their 
time as compared with that of •illustrious ancestors. According 
to Plutarch, his contemporaries could only be compared with 
the new-born children of the ancients. The learned Pliny, in 
order to confirm all these beliefs, even speaks of human skeletons 
discovered in Crete the length of which attained 20 metres. 

The epics of modem peoples are likewise influenced by this 
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. ^li^fjwjiichisso deeply rooted in the. popular conscieiice.v^; The 
, eoieno^of our great-grandfath#:s often tried to uphold l^is tjirticle 
of yfaith which was imbibed with their mothers* We 

rj&call the curious theory of Henrion, who, in the beginning 
of the 18th century, offered to public credulity an exact 
^ plan of the lowering of the height since the time of Father 
Adam. The height of the latter, which was 18 metres, fell 
gradually to 9 metres in ca^^ of Abraham, 3 metres in that 
of Hercules, and 2 metres in Alffxander the Great. 

Modern science, morg exact and enlightened, has demonstrated 
how ill founded all these superstitions are. In submitting to 
exact measurements the human bones of the Quaternary epoch, 
it has succeeded in proving that human height has undeigone 
.no variations since the hundreds of thousands of years during 
which man has uibabited our planet. According to the 
measurements of /M. Manouvrier and M. Rehon,^ the man of 
Neanderthal (Quaternary Epoch) was only Im. 613; the 
man of Spy,y3Lm. 610; the crushed man of L^ngeria, Im. 669; 
the' troglo0te of Chancelade, Im. 612. This estimate, drawn 
' from 429 male bones and 189 female, dating from the neo- 
lithic period, gives us the mean height of Im. 475 for women 
and Im. 525 for men ! • . 

When these prehistoric heights are compared with those of 
ipoderns, we perceive that the latter, far from being diminished, 
have rather increased during the course of centuries. The 
French, whom anthropologists class among the small heights, 
are shown to be in this reject superior to their gigantic 
ancestors. 

It would be useless to dwell on the differences between 
centuries nearer to us and the modern age. What thousands 
of centuries have been impotent to accomplish, a few hundred 
years can still less do. The evidence furnished on this subject 
by M. Rehon demonstrates, however, in a concise manner that the 
height of Parisians has not variedtduring a dozen centuries. In the 
measurement and comparison of human bones discovered in the 
cemetery of Saint-Marcel (5th cent.) with those of the cemetery 

^ Let us remark at this point that, owing to the ingenious method discovered 
and applied by M. Manouvrier, we can easily reoonstruct the height of the 
human body from certain of its parts. 
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of Sint-GemamTdes-©r& (lltB cent.), he has declared 
mean hei^t oflm: 677 for inenail^lm. 675 for worn There L, 

it is trueTa little difference of about a centimetre among modem ■ 
Parisi^sf but this perhaps is due to the quality of the bones 
preserye^d* ^^e know that their duration depends often only 
on their hardness, and it is probable that among so many 
people , buried in those cemeteries we have only the remains of 
the strongest individuals which have resisted the attacks 


of time. « 

It is possible, on the other band, that the ancients knew 
individual cases of giants just as we come across them in our 
time. Only that we, better informed and far from seeing in it 
a special privilege of heaven, find in it a diseased state and a 
proof of perverse nutrition. Science only perceives in them, 
dystrophic examples, infantile monstrosities and degenerate 
individuals, all suitable subjects for medical pathology. 

t/onsequently there are no peoples of giants ! The Germanic 
barbarians therefore on this matter of height are thus found to 
be perceptibly equal. The small differences which anthrojpoJogy 
reveals are reduced to a few centimetres, which the influence of 
milieu easily explains. 

What has contributed to the belief in giants is, as we have 
said, the fact that from all time the bones of animal fossils have 
been confounded with those of prehistoric man. 

Let us remember, as an example, the case quoted by Von 
2ittel. The molar tooth of a mammoth is venerated at 
Valencia as a relic of St, Ch4*istopher. Another tooth, also 
that of a fossil, was long borne at the head of processions 
imploring rain, as a relic of St. Vincent. 

Buffon disclosed the fraud of which the savants and public 
of his day were victims, in identifying human bones with 
those ofi animals. “ There was a time when warriors were 
interred with their warhorses, perhaps also with their war 
elephants, and it is the remains of these which are wrongly 
identified with the skeletons of our ancestors.'' 

Nevertheless, in spite of the protestations of specialists, the 
fossil remains of animals, falsely attributed to men, continued 
and still continue to be venerated. According to M. Launois'^ 
aUd, M. Roy, there could be seen in 1872, under the 
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. porch of the Chapel of the Castle of Cracow, a ctoous 
collection of holy relics whifh were really only the s|Lnll of a 
, rhinoceros, a simple bone of a mastodon, and a half jaw of a 
cetacean, 

France was for a long time the scene of a very amusing 
discussion on the subject of the bones of a giant who was of 
the phenomenal length of 25 feet. They were attributed 
^^'to a King of the Teutons, named Teutobochus, vanquished 
by Marius near Aix in 102 B.c^ These bones were discovered 
in 1613 in the neighbourhood of Romans, in Dauphin6. 
Nearly all the savants of that period were of the above 
opinion, which died hard, for it was only 220 years later that 
Blainville succeeded in dissipating the misunderstanding 
created round the pretended skeleton of Teutobochus. It 
was really the remains of a mastodon similar to those found 
in Ohio 1 

Under the influence of ynilieu, which for us comprises the 
sum total of all the circumstances which |ct on man, the 
heights of different peoples can naturally vary, but what is most 
essential is that the relative periods of the increase of height 
are everywhere subject to the same laws. The studies made on 
this subject, by Bowditch, Gould, Roberts, Beneke, &c., among 
others, demonstrate that the height increases everywhere, accord- 
ing to age and sex, relatively in the same way. Quetelet, in his, 
studies, Hommt and AntliropomdtrUy has, however, tho^ht it 
possible to formulate into a special law the influence ^ well- 
being, age and sex on the height. 

It goes without saying that the mode of life should be added, 
the reactionary effect of which cannot be neglected. The 
example mentioned above concerning rich young girls in the 
United States is reproduced on a much larger scale in Japan. 
E. Baelz, in his profound studies on Japan from an anthropological 
point of view, notes the existence of two peoples, so to speak, 
who are quite distinct in point .of stature and physical vigour. 
First, the descendants of rich classes, who, having abandoned 
their life of ancient warfare, now devote themselves passionately 
to studies and become more and more feeble and decrepit ; 
then the children of the people, strong and well-built fellows, 
who seem to issue from quite another stock. In ihis way the 
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scion^oC ancient noble families, the Kwazoku, affected by all ; 
kinds of^^sforoifulous maladies, dinAnish in height and strength.' 
The education and the detestable mode of life of Japanese men 
have also contributed much to aggravate the evil. 

Let uj note that with the energy which characterises the 
Japanese, they have undertaken a number of measures to 
stamp out the evil. Gymnastics, once so much despised, now 
occupy a prominent place in the system of modem education. 

When the many causes which influence height are regarded, 
it becomes impossible to adopt the opinion of Broca, Boudin, 
and so many other anthropologists who only look at height for 
a specific expression of race. We shall give numerous proofs later 
on which constitute almost a direct experiment on the influence 
which housing and nourishment exercise on the height. Let 
us merely confine ourselves to note the conclusion of the learned 
German, Otto Bollinger, who was the author of numerous 
books on human growth, viz. that the influence of race on 
stature is a negUgible quantity in comparison with so many 
other factors, such as nourishment, the abuse of physical or 
psychical labour, maladies acquired or hereditary, &c. 

The following is a significant example of the illusory 
influence of race on stature. We take it from American 
life according to measurements made there on the stature of 
the inhabitants. First, we mark that the three special varieties 
of its inhabitants — the Whites, Indians, and Blacks — have nearly 
the same stature. According to the measurements of Baxter, 
the Whites attain Im. 73, as against the Indians (Gould) and 
Blacks, Im. 70. 

A still more curious detail which we owe to Gould is that the 
Irish who land young in the United States attain a proportionally 
higher stature than those who arrive after the age of 30, that is, 
the time'^of life when growth ceases. 

The numerous observations collected in France corroborate 
in all points those made in the United States. Let us dwell 
particularly on the very careful data of Dr. Carlier,^ With a 
patience worthy of all praise, he has for nineteen years 
(1872-1890) devoted himself to researches on the height, the 

^ See the Annalu Hygiine puhlique (1892), where Dr. Carlier sums up his 
work. 
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Evreux. To work with * gr|ater certainty^^ie 'hafi‘‘5:#i^ for 
purpose of comparison the lists of those who have drawn dots 
together with the descriptions of all the heights :of ^^hose 
recruited from each of the eleven cantons. The follomng Bxe 
conclusions — . 

The individuals who maybe regarded as having been brought 
up, as their profession would suggest, in good hygienic conditions 
and in the enjoyment of a certain leisure (students, teachers, agri- 
culturists, gardeners, vinedressers, carpenters, clerks, merchants, 
butchers, joiners, woodcutters) have generally a stature above 
the average, whereas those who are ill-nourished, badly-clothed, 
brought up in unfavourable surroundings (workers in iron 
factories or cotton mills, nailmakers, ironmongers, founders, 
moulders, turners, pastrycooks, &c.) are inferior to the others. 

In proceeding with the same method, divers other observers 
arrive at analogous conclusions. Let us note on this subject 
the works of M. Chopinet on the Pyrenees, those of M. 
Collignon on the Cotes-du-Nord, of M. Chervin on the Seine- 
Inf(5rieure. ’ 

We are asked to believe that stature is generally ,4poiiy- 
mous with distinction and noble. origin. In starting j^TO*^this 
standpoint, the anthropo-psychologists place at th^^’b€ad of 
humanity the fair-haired and tall dolichocephalic^ But in 
adopting the division of Topinard into four groups — (a) high 
stature iYom Im. 70 upwards; {b) stature above the mean from 
Im. 65 to Im. 70 ; (c) below the mean from Im. 60 to Im. 65 ; {d) 
low stature below Im. 60 — we notice in the first place that high 
stature is to be found especially among the Patagonians (1*781), 
Polynesians (1*762), froquois Indians (1*735), Negroes, Kaffirs, 
followed by the Scandinavians, English, Scotch, Eskimos, Irish, 
Vadagas of India, &c., &c. l^he French (1*650) take,a middle 
place with the tribes of Eastern India (1*652), the natives of 
•the Caucasus (1*650) and the A]gerian Negroes (1*645). 

Let us add, however, that the figures given by the anthro- 
pologists are generally to be used with caution. It is ehough 
to recall the case of Humboldt with his measurements of the. 
Caribbeans of the Orinoco, whom he succeeded in passing as 
giants (1*84), which was subsequently demonstrated to be. 
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altog^er efroneoaX''Al'eiil^®S6 iKMciiamicteristic'w 1 
the Pat%tiians. Accordingto Ma|ellan, who difloovered them ««=!.■ 
the fi«rt%ai6 in 1619, they were 7i feet in height; according 
to the'Diiitchinati Sebald de Noort, 10 to 11 feet; according to 
Comroeraon, 6 feet 6 inches; according to the Commodore 
Byron, 7 feet, &c. To-day we know that these pretended giants 
have a height equal to that of the Scandinavians or the Scots. 
We must in general make many reservations with regard to 
these measures, made by occasynal travellers or by explorers 
who lack authority. 

The weight of the body is related to the height. Nevertheless 
the weight is not always in proportion to the height. According 
to the figures brought forward by Gould, 1 centimetre of height 
corresponds in a Spaniard to a weight of 364 grains; in an 
Englishman, to 366 ; among the French, Belgians and Swiss 
to 372; in a North American, 374; in a German, 376; in a 
Scandinavian, 382 ; in a Negro and a Mulatto, 387 ; and in an 
Iroquois, 422, &c,^ Even granting that these figures are quite 
true, it would be impossible to draw from them any conclusion 
whatsoever. It appears, therefore, probable that the mode of 
occupation must play the chief rdle in determining the weight, 
besides other conditions of milim such as nourishment, length 
of sleep and physical exercise in the open air. 


II. The Colour 

The colour of our skin strikes every observer at first glance. 
Recording to its shades humanity has been divided for all time 
into white, yellow and black. Red skins ere added as an after- 
thought. This oldest of all human classifications is at the same 
time one ef the most defective. Its errors are obvious the moment 
the specific characteristics of each of the categories are considered. 
For while among the whites thei^p scre men whose skin is as blacky 
as ebony (the Bicharis or the black Moors of Senegal), there 
are among the blacks fair or yellow skins like the Bushmen. 
Whence is this difference of colour ? The skin of the negro, the 
yellow and the white is identical as to that which concerns its 
composition, which comprises three essential parts, the derm, 
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the mucous membrane and the epidermis, What vari^l the 
colour of the cells of the mucrous membrane ; these ar^^l^^ish 
brown in the negro, pale yellow in the fair-white, ayello^f|toore 
or less brownish in the brown- white. But when this 
of colouring is examined closely, it must be acknowledged th^t 
, the milieu, represented in particular in this case by the 
intensity of the solar rays, exercises a preponderant influence 
on it. \ 

The melanism in fowls, which corresponds with the negro 
phenomenon among men, provides us with a curious illustration 
on this subject. We know that the ‘'negro” fowls which are 
so frequently seen in the Cape de Verde islands, the Philippines 
and Bogota are descended from the European variety. But 
these fowls, which present in the winged world an equivalent 
to negroes ^ among men, do not differ in other respects from 
other fowl varieties. The black colouring appears here in an acci- 
dental way, and is perpetuated by heredity under the influence 
of the milieu. And another curious math^r is that among 
black fowls all the mucous and all the fibrous and aponeu- 
rotic systems, and even the muscular membranes, becon^^^^ack. 
This change of colour is in this w^ay much more pronouhji^^nd* 
more intrinsic than among black men. Yet no one h^8i^|ii|;6n 
it into his head to perceive in black fowls a rac6^^^|ined 
irrevocably to a sort of inferiority in the world of hens 

The colouring depends, in short, on the pr^ductionj^’hhd the 
distribution of colouring matter in the organism. The skin of 
the Scandinavian is white, almost colourless, or even rosy pink, 
owing to the transparence of the epidermis which allows the 
red colouring matter pf the blood to be seen. When after an 
attack of ansemia the number of globules descends from 127 
(normal) to 21, the lowest proportion, the teguments become 
pale and assume the colour of virgin wax. * r ; 

, The Antisians of Peru, who are distinguished by theijr white 
colour (d'Orbigny), dwell at the foot of pointed rocks under 
immense trees whose ramifications form a sort of roof impene- 
trable to the sun’s rays. They live in a humid atmosphere 
plunged in dark shades. Their complexion is affected by this^,' 

^ Fowls, like men, show the three extreme colours seen in man : (1) Gaulish, 
white ; (2) Cochin China, yellowish ; and (3) black. 
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and arf much fairer than the tribes of the^; 

Aymaj^ who occupy shadeless plains or high plateaus ’ ^ 

in thd s^e neighbourhood. 

In studying the influence of the milieu, we shall see how 
much this affects the colour. In what concerns the negroes 
transported into the northern United States and even into 
those of the South, let us add that their complexion has 
singulajly paled, while at the same time their features have 
beoom© considerably modified. •When a- negro born in North 
Ameiioa is compai*ed with his congener in Africa, we are 
asjtcfhished at the physiological variations which a century 
hakfbeen able to effect in his constitution and in his external 
aspect. 

‘^In the space of 150 years, so E. Reclus tells us, the Negro . 
has surmounted a good fourth of the distance which separates 
him from the Whites.'* What is more characteristic is that 
the, Negro and the Yankee under climatic influence both 
approximate to tljf aboriginal type of the Red Skins. They will 
no doubt never resemble in all points the red tribes doomed for 
the time being to irremediable disappearance. The evolution 
• of the Negroes and the Whites in the United States, working 
under conditions not identical, must naturally result in different 
effects. But both are evolving towards the type of the Red 
Skins. It is difficult to doubt it when we observe the physio- 
logical modifications realised in the United States by its present 
inhabitants. 

Let us remember also that^ according to Giuseppe Sergi, 
Professor Brinton, &c., the white race, the ethnographical pride 
of Europe, is only the direct fruit of a negro race, the Euro- 
Africans, established in Europe from time immemorial and 
:;,^ho came from North Africa! A certain consistency is given 
to this theory by the fact that a number of bones considered to 
be negroid have been discovered in diflferent parts of Europe. 

In studying the skeletons fi^und in the Grotte des Enfants,*. ^- 
, nei^r Mentone, M. Verneau arrived at the conclusion that they 
^ must be negroid. Their teeth (Albert Gaudry) showed a 
^.^exceptible difference when compared with those of the Whites;'/ 
living to-day. In 1903 M. Herv4 brought to notice two skulls 
which were also negroid. These were found in the peninsula 
.'■h'X f . 'h 2 - • 
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p{ Quiberon. They belong, c|ie to the neolithic age, 
other to the Gaulish period. ^ 

An analogous discovery has been made quite recent 
Pittard in the Ehone valley.^ 

Whatever the truth may be concerning the settlement of 
pegroid peoples in Neolithic Europe, it is nevertheless incori- 
JtailA)le that under the influence of climate nearly all the traits 
^^tnch distinguish the negro type are modified. Where we fail 
to grasp the direct influence of external factors, their disappear-, 
ance, appearance or modification takes place as the result of the,, 
law of the co-ordination of traits which governs the numerous , 
organic changes whose cause escapes us. 

We must not, however, trust to colour when it is a matter of 
the classification of human beings, as Linnseus has already 
affirmed. The differences of colour are reduced, in short, to a 
varied colouring of the pigment of the mucous membrane. 
Now this being modified by the influence of external condijjpns, 
gives to the skin a scale of tints varying betjreen ebony 
red, yellow, the most pronounced white and half tiut^^ 
from one colour to the other. 

All these distinct colourings are connected by ^ ^ ^ ^ 
variety of shadings. There are Makalolos with tJoS^r 
cafi au lait, yellow grey Bushmen, Asiatics oliySi green or 
yellow like gingerbread, Obongos of a dirty yellow, Bisharis 
of red mahogany, Polynesians of a coppery citiiiamon red, and 
Foulbes of rhubarb yellow. 

In the matter of colour nothing is fixed or stable from the 
moment that the conditions of the viilieic change. In this as in 
other physiological modifications one must count not by years but 



^ See on this subject the account given by the Acaddmie dea Sciencea for 
June 13, 1904, also the studies of R. Verneau in rAnthropologie, 1902, and, 
G. Herv^’s Crdnea nAolithiqms armoricaina de type n6gro'ide (BuU, et M4m. ' 
Soc. d'Anthrop., 19<^3). Re the bones of M. Pittard, this is a curipus passage 
from the memoir read before t\iQ A cadt^mie dea Sciences: “Prognathism is - 
‘ facial and maxillary, not dental. A descending perpendicular from the nasal 
point on the alveo-condylian plan touches in front of the first true ptiplar, , 
The index of prognathism, obtained according to Flower’s method, gives\ 
respectively, 106*86 and 102*78. The first of these numbers is altogether ^ 
remarkable. Many of tlie skulls of negroes do not attain it. These two 
indices surpass considerably the mean or individual indices of the series from 
which they have been drawn. The skulls of Quiberon with M. Herv6 had, 
as indices, 102 and 100. The nasal index of the two Valaisan negroid skulls 
show platyrhiny in both, as that of the two Breton skulls of M. Serv6.” 
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by hu.^i^ generations. Certain ftraits are modified in the first^ 
generawm It is thus that among the Japanese the skin 
changes colour after twenty years* residence in Europe. After 
the second generation the peculiarity of the eye has also disap- 
peared^ The same applies to negroes, whose complexion 
beppmes whiter in France. 

We perceive that the milieu succeeds in modifying colour by . 
.' the. changes which it produces in the plumage of the fowl 
! 'spepies. Thus in the South, white fowls imported from northern 
cptihtries soon become yellow. In addition to the modification 
of plumage, we notice a change of pigment in the flesh itself. 
M., H. L. A. Blanchon attributes it to the influences exercised 
by food. ''Who knows,” he asks, "whether the feathers of 
brilliant colours which belong to tropical birds are not partly 
due to nourishment ? ” We must not ignore the fact that under 
the influence of maize the yellow claws of fowls assume an 
intenser colour, whereas the plumage becomes yellow and takes 
a saffron tint if Jhe fowl is white or of light colour. Conse- 
quently one avoids giving this grain to fowls of white plumage, 
whereas it is given to fowls which have no white in their 
plumage (the Hamburg, the Golden Padua, &c.). Iron also 
plays an important part in the colouring. In making them 
take a pinch of carbonate of iron daily during the moulting 
period the same experimenter affirms that the colours of the 
plumage, once the moulting period is over, are brighter, and the 
metallic reflections which certain fowls display are accentuated 
in a remarkable way. If carWonate of iron were mixed with 
the paste given to white fowls the appearance of a special 
pigment would be seen, giving to the white feathers a yellow 
colouring. In nourishing white fowls 'with cayenne pepper 
mixed with soaked bread and potatoes, M. Saermann obtained 
.striking ‘results. After the tenth day a young white cock ha;d 
orange feathers. One had orange lines on its breast. In time 
the first had the breast an^ the comb quite red with thft 
remainder of the body orange, whereas the second remained 
white with a red breast. There were, however, chickens on 
which this feeding seemed to exercise no influence at all. But 
then we must remember that this experiment had only been 
.made on twelve examples during a year. It is also probable 
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that ym feeding influenced tfe pl^mas, but to our grew^ret 
thisilBleder did not examine the descendants of We 'pwls 
subjected to this special treatment. For a long tiriqL|-^h^^ 

; breeders of birds have had recourse to feeding considered 'as a' 
dominant factor in colouring. With this object in view i^.oves 
are. used, also the bark of quinine, the gum of kino, the roots 
of- brclianct, madder-root, cayenne pepper, cashoo, saffron, (&c,^ . 
all of which have the property of modifying the light yellow^-^ 
CiSouring into red or dark yellovE Professor Wyman, astonished" . 
to see that all the pigs of a certain part of Virginia were black, f 
sought and found the reason of it. He learnt that all these..v 
animals nourislied themselves on the roots of LacknantKes 
tinctoriay which colours their bones pink and causes the hopfs 
to fall off in the case of all pigs which are not black. r'b 

Who knows if the colouring of human beings is not often, ^ 
like that of animals and plants, in direct correlation with their';^ 
chances of survival in certain surroundings? In Tafj^tin, 
Darwin tells us, the inhabitants only breed b}g,ck sheep b&^use 
the Hypcrieim crispmx is there in abundance. Thia^’pVant, 
which kills white sheep at the end of 15 days, has n^fj^ect 
whatever on black sheep. Even the ^lun itself appears act 
differently according to the colour of the beings on wiiich its 
rays shine. It kills certain plants and animals, and ifas a vivi- 
fying effect on others. Horticulturists teach us, for example^ 
that certain pansies and pelargoniums profit by the sun, ^whilst 
others lose a great deal under its action. Red wheat, we are 
told, is much more vigorous in*’ a northern climate than white 
wheat. 

It has been proved many times that colour is in direct corre- 
lation with the action* of parasites. Quatrefages tells us thaf ^ 
the butterflies of the silkworms which produce white cocoons.’ 
resist illness better than those which produce yelloW cocooii0;.t 
Darwin quotes this fact from the Gardener's Chronicle (1862, ^ 
5p. 435), that during the first period of the vine disease ‘near ' 
Malaga, the white varieties were the most attacked, wheipas v 
the red and black, which grew in the midst of the diseased^ 
plants, suffered in no way from the malady. Among the ' 
different kinds of vervain, the white ones are particularly subject' ' 
to blight. 
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Lig^^^oui^d^iaiAis rbW/than thorn -o^ 

It is thus that inith'e West Indies white cattle-’ 


dark co^pur. 

caiilib?t 'W utilised because they are tormented by insects. 

It^iS 'the same in the case of men. Certain white men 
i ;cah^ certain climates, whereas men of colour accommo- 

date ^thethselves easily to them. With the progress of bacterio- 
logical science, perhaps the causes which favour the acclimation 
of certain human varieties, and render it difficult to others, will 
}^be found. For the time being it is sufficient to state as an example 
.,^that at equal latitudes the warm regions of the southern hemi- 
J. sphere are generally more favourable to the white races than those 
'''’bf ' ‘&ie north. Boudin has also demonstrated that the average 
hoiottality of the English and French armies was about eleven’ 
. times greater in our hemisphere than in the South. The negro 
» everywhere suffers less from malarial fevers than the white. 

It seems therefore probable that colour is often but an 
unconscious adaptation to the conditions of the milieu. It is 
"under its influence, and doubtless as the result of selections 
which cover hundreds of generations, that men have acquired 
cer^in colours which are propitious to their evolution. If this 
explanation is true, nothing is more natural than the weakening 
even the disappearance of this characteristic trait with the 
chs^ge of surroundings. When we examine closely the 
modifications undergone by the black race when transported 
to the United States, we shall find many proofs to confirm it. 

Acclimation, that is to say, the physiological adaptation to the 
umlieUy is a general fact the action of which is incontestable on 
living beings. In the same way as our domestic animals have 
become under the influence of other conditions of milieu^ and 
L without any intervention from the breeder, sheep with long or 
matted hair, hairless bulls, pigs covered with wool, dogs with 
'‘the ears? and skin of a fox, &c., so the Red Skins would change 
/- cbibur if transported from America to Australia as the Negroes 
of ! Africa are modified by lonjg residence in Europe. Let qs 
’ rbmember, on the other hand, that white men living in the 
'-'United States begin after a few generations to show the 
prevailing traits of Red Skins, including the colour of their 
skin; 

What facilitates the variations in the colour of our skin is that 
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theseareonly of superficial imp&rtance. As stated by Virchow, who 
has made remarkable studies on human colour, the divers^ cojohr*- 
iugs which are so perplexing to ordinary people are resolved under 
Hilb microscope to a very simple expression. “There we%aye 
neither fair nor black nor blue ; everything is brown. The 
skin of the negro under the microscope shows dark pigments, 
as also that of the fairest European. The blue of the iris' 
of the eye shows also dark pigments under the microscope. 
European colouring is not made of milk and of blood, or of f 
other colourless substances, not of Ichor like the gods of":- 
antiquity but of dark pigments. Differences of colour are^ ; 
reduced to differences of quantity and not of quality. Some-! 
times on the surface and sometimes deeper, these pigments ; - 
in all cases form the essential element of differentiation.*' 
Under these conditions it cannot be doubted that colour is 
the direct effect of the rriilmc, “ A fair person (Virchow tells us) 
placed in a certain milieu becomes brown, and vice versdl 
This fact was known long before Darwin, but ^;S mode of action 
still remains inexplicable. 


III. The Hair 

The hair is in direct correlation with th-j? colour o^Si^; 
skin. It is thus that with the dark skin of the 
is seen their woolly hair, very* short and frizzled. Bory de 
Saint Vincent thinks there are two principal qualities which 
distinguish human hair. In the case of some it is smooth 
{leiotrichous), with othto it is woolly {iilotrichous). When the,!; 
hair appears rectilinear in all its length, we consider it smooth, ' 
But when curved and like little ringlets interlacing eafch other 
like tufts of wool, we call it frizzled. . !‘! 

^ Nevertheless the hair, like tb<fe colour, varies from shade to ' 
shade. An attentive observer could even establish a sprt of . 
harmonious gradation which would comprise all varieties and 
render their successive transformations evident. According to 
Brown, the stem of a hair cut transversely allows us to 
recognise human races. In the Negro it is like an elongated 
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elUpse, in the Bed Skinjjijie a cifjle, and in the Anglo-Saxon it: 

is ,a fpipaa 

P^uer. Bey, in starting from the thickness of the hair^s stem, 
pointis ouf three principal categories : hair with very narrow 
stem like the flat hair of the Bushmen or ordinary Negro, the 
intermediary hair of white races, and finally the hard hair, ^ 
thick , and round, belonging to Mongols, Chinese, Americans 
iand.^M^ 

’ ^ :JBdt it^ enough to study Negfo hair among the representatives 
^ of this race in order to see how it changes with the milieu. It is 
" thus that the Blacks living many generations in the United States 
tend to resemble other Americans such as Germans, Slavs or 
Anglo-Saxons. Cross-breeding, even in the first degree, often 
.^radically changes the colour and the characteristic qualities 
. of the hair. 

Sorby (quoted by Virchow), in using sulphuric acid, succeeded 
in extracting various coloured substances from the hair. All 
are reduced to fou«k4)rincipal categories, pale red, dark red, yellow 
and black. But experiment has proved that all these substances 
I constitute a gradation, for they all proceed one from the other and 
pro^essive transformation. 

- Thk fact is of first importance. It confirms above all the 
theo^ that it is only a matter of different quantities and not 
of irreducible elements. Let us mention, however, the existence 
of. red colouring matter in all red hair, which varies from 
flaming red to dark red. TMs matter represents the dark 
pigment of other hair. 

The reds form in consequence a category apart, and there is 
no more diflerence here between fair hair, red or brown than 
between black and fair. The bearing of this fact, however, must 
; not be exaggerated, for, as we have seen above, all the colours 
-which we succeed in extracting from our hair only form a succes 
siv^ gradation, proving their cmnmon composition and source. , 
In default of fundamental aifferences in the coloration, the 
attempt has been made to find a distinctive sign of racial 
differences in the quantity of the hair. We know that in 
addition to the long single hairs which attain their devMopment 


^ Sur la chevelure comme caractiriatique dea racea humainea, &c. M4m. 
Soc. d'Anthrop. Vols, 11. and III. 
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.oS^tiie lietul, tiiei^ aVe also 'fciff aind shorf h^drs to Ije'ob- 
; Wrved oil the eyelids, the eyebrows, nostrils, armpits, elbows 
and the inner angle of the eye. All this constitutes 
is called the pilous system. But are there in the matt^ of ^ 
. the hair^s growth and abundance and of the pilous syirte.ni'1 
essential differences among men ? Excepting the Amos, 
ll^ll known for their excessive hairiness all over the body, and ; 
also the Todas, very like them, there are no peoples or races- 
to be found distinguished in this particular. 

Savants, however, have fallen back on the internal structure 
' of the hair, to find a solid basis on which to divide humanity. ; . 
Topinard,^ for example, tells us that the spiral form gives us the'^ 
test characteristics for the distinction of racial types. The four, , 
essential kinds of hair, viz. straight, imdulated, curled or frizzled, ' 
and woolly, are distributed among human beings as follows — the ^ 
yellow and American races are dis^nguished by their 
rectilineal hair containing traces of undulation ; the European 
peoples, Semites and Berbers have w^avy or ululated hair; the 
Australians and Negroes mixed with Yellows and Whites are' 
distinguished by their frizzled hair, the spiral curves still 
touching without perceptibly commingling, whereas in negro 
type of frizzled or woolly hair the spiral curves are so cl^e that ^ 
they commingle. The hair of Negroes commi|^iM ahdj 
interlaced is seen like cylinders several millimetres in- diameter,^;., 
and massed together they appear on the surfacje of the headrotf^' 
.tufts often very distinct. ' 

But here also, whilst admittidg the exactness of this division, 
we notice the imperceptible passing of the straight and pliant hair 
to the undulated hair and then the curled and frizzled, to arrive 
finally at the woolly Bair. We insist on this odd progtession, 
which demonstrates that in this case evolution and pro^ess;j| 
go from the yellow and white races to the Negro ! ‘His hairV 
becomes in this way the supreme expression of progress, the ;■ 
goal towards which all the hair d* the other peoples and rates 
ought to tend. ’ * 

For in reality woolly hair, in serving as the usual basis for ; 
the division of humanity into pariahs and privileged stocks, ” 
establishes a kind of superiority for the Negroes. If man is^ 

^ L* Homme dans la Nature. 
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eaientiiJ^^nioi^^obl^ as ilief diatance between him 
aniiibi^T>oid apes widens, it must not be forgotten that these • 
mSikeyg . only have straight and little undulated hair, re- A! 
f/SeiiTbling that of the yellow races and the American peoples, . 

perceptibly approaching Europeans, Berbers and Semites! 
The ;woblly hair of the Negroes, having nothing in common 
with that of the apes, procures for them in this way a decided ■ 
advantage (?) over men of other colours and races 1 
* We. shall see, however, by what follows how very risky this 
gradation of humanity according to the accepted canon becomes. 
Veiy frequently the so-called inferior races show precisely ^ 
the physiological properties which by reversing all preconceived 
:methods of classification place them at the head of humanity 1 


IV. The Brown and the Fair 

j The colour of the skin and the hair is closely related to the 
question of the b^r^jwn and the fair, which troubles the brains 
of many anthropologists and especially those of anthropo-psy- 
cliol|«ts. Connected especially with the structure of the 
skulwfb gives^HWi to a class of privileged men who unite 
’dqli®ocephaly witl^ir hair and fair complexions. 

. Tnese “ fair dolichocephalic become a kind of auto-suggestion 
pf f race to most of the theorists. It often makes them lose 
'the idea of re^vlity and the respect due to the dignity of 
niian. Later on we shall have occasion to show the inanity of 
this strange dogma, the cult o^ which can only be explained 
by those attacks of collective folly which seize with equal 
intensity both the multitudes and those whom they accept as 
leaders. * 

. Intoxicated with the spectacle of certain fair peoples with long 
fik'ulls, to* whom with reason or without they attribute the merit 
of having guided human civilisation during centuries, certain 
savants have wished to erect this occasional circumstance into an 
inexorable law. To do this they have either forgotten or made 
themselves forget this indisputable historical fact, that the leader- 
ship of human thought has often changed hands in the course 
of time. Without taking the least account of the form of the 
skull or the colour of the skin or of the hair, we have seen 
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bumau supremacy go now ta^the Ethiopians, Chinese, Greeks, 
and Romans, now to brown Celts or fair Teutons, people* of all 
shades and of all. craniological structures. What, interestj^' u^ 
particularly here is the fact that one can no longer diyide 
humanity under this heading. Brown and fair, long and broad 
skulls are found intermingled in the same country, in the pame 
district, and in the same family.- How then can we succeed in 
differentiating them ? 

\ In what particularly concern^ the hair and the colour of the 
eyes, let us remember the imposing inquiry organised by the 
German Anthropological Society under the direction of R* 
Virchow. It bore on the colour of the hair, eyes and skin in,, 
the case of children of both sexes in the German schools. The ^ ; 
success of this enterprise caused some successful imitations of , 
it in Belgium, Switzerland and Austria. Anthropology has 
thus obtained the results of the examination of about ten 
millions of children. Germany procured 6,758,827 scholars, . 
Austria 2,304,501, Belgium 608,608, and S’"”tzerland 405,609. 
Now the number of fair-haired amounted to about a |ourth 
without counting Belgium, that of the brown to a sixth, 
and the remainder, that is six out of ten millions, belc'^^^d to 
the mixed type. Germany, “ the land of the fair-hai^ 
showed 31 per cent, of fair-haired, 14 per cent. Wnd, 

about 55 per cent, of mixed type ! 

Let us also mention the inquiries of Dr. 7 
which were drawn up in a number of tables. W 
them these significant figures : of 1,100 Scotch Higmc. 3, who 
as Celts ought to have been brown, 45 per cent, were fair-haired, ' 
30 per cent, brown, and 25 per cent, mixed ; of 1,250 Viennese 
(a fair Germanic race) 32 per cent, were fair, 23 per cent, brown, ! 
and 45 per cent, mixed. . 

The attempts made in France to draw up the statistics of; ■ 
fair- and brown-haired gave identical results. Among ourselves, ! 
as elsewhere, the brown and the fair are extremely mixed au4!v 
widely disseminated. * 

These numerous observations can be generalised under tl^ij^ . 
commonplace — that Southern countries show a, greater number 7 
of brown-haired, and those of the North a gifkter number of 
fair-haired. 



CHAPTER IX 

STEATOPYGY, LENGTH OF BREASTS, ETC. 

go on to notice several traits of physical ugliness concerning 
'Vlittih many travellers have made a great stir. Denounced 
with some exaggeration as contributing to the deformation of 
many primitive peoples, they have excited the wild imagination 
of the Whites. We note in this connection steatopygy, the 
excessive length of the breasts and the ‘‘apron.'' When we 
perceive on the gluteal muscles of Hottentot, Bushmen, Kafl&r 
or Somali women, masses of fat developed out of all measure 
and vr&rating ^at the least movement like two bags attached to 
the waist, we sa^lH^ a case of steatopygy. Let us state in the 
first place that evenamong these tribes it is not general but only 
very frequent. Sometimes also, according to G. Fritsch, well- 
nqurished boys and men display a tendency to acquire supple- 
mentary patch eg* of fat on the same spot. According to 
Livingstone, certain Boer women, and therefore white, who have 
Jbeen settled for a long time in South Africa show an analogous 
Mglomeration of fat on the buttocks. 

Pitf this information was exact, we would perhaps find a 
plausible explanation of this phenomenon, which, to say the 
least, is odd, in the conditions of that milieu. It would be 
interesting to make a counter experiment and to subject 
Sfteatopygic women to the influence of another milieu. Accord- 
ing to all probable previsions, tfiis phenomenon would disappear 
L&r a few generations. The experiment not having been 
M^d, it appears to us impossible to adopt the opinion of the 
anthropologists, several of whom, as circumspect as Topinard, 
want to see in steatopygy a profound anthropological division 
among races. 
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It "would : separate ^humai teings in the same way as 
the dog and wolf, and th^ goat and lamb f Nothing jbut 
the rarity of this phenomenon makes this conclusion 
excessive. The example of Boer women, however, Mgularly 
'weakens it, and the absolute want of any counter experiment 
in the sense mentioned above robs it of all scientific value. 
Let us add that it is only a matter of the augmentation of local 
fat varying in degree, and not the appearance of an irreducible 
organ or trait. It strikes owr attention when seen in ^an 
excessive degree, but it nevertheless exists in an intermediary 
state among many white women. We remember that certain 
images found in the ruins of Pompeii show this kind of 
''growth apparently as a sign of beauty ! " 

Our aesthetic tastes, on the other hand, may be shocked at the 
leisurely sight of these floating balloons of fat, but those of the 
women on the spot would be in entire disagreement with us. , 
These, indeed, find therein a trait of beauty, and exhibit it with the 
same pride as white women do their false haii;* and false breasts. 

As to the exaggerated length of the breasts anrl the “ apron,’’ 
they are much more rarely found among these same Bushwomen. 
Travellers tell us, it is true, that there are women who 'can 
throw their breasts over their "shoulders, as there are other 
women who have the little lips of their genital , organ so 
elongated that they almost form an apron. These attain among!: 
certain Bushwomen from 15 to 18 centimetres; ' 

Without desiring to dwell on this delicate subject, letfW! 
remark that these three phenomena are found in the '"^Smo 
human type living in identical conditions of milieu. Nor are 
they found in a general and usual way, but sporadically. “A 
more important matteV is that, regarded from the point of view 
of the transition of human traits, they cannot be considered as\ 
the irreducible and exceptional characteristics of certain peoples 
and races. ‘ ' "" '! 

The exaggerated elongation 6f the breasts is easily explained 
by the regrettable process of drawing them which is practised by 
certain women among the Bushmen and Hottentots, According 
to Ranke, certain country women of Northern Ireland, and also 
certain Dalmatian women, show for the same reason an excessive 
length of breasts. 
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Again, the'“ apron ’’ is, found more frequently than is suppose ' 
among young white girls. A comparative study, sure to be' 
made i^ljme day, holds instore some surprise for us on this.' 
subject^ We cannot for the moment restrain ourselves from, 
staiting ■ that from the monkey point of view, considered by 
many^ anthropologists as a criterion of beauty, the existence of 
thel^f . apron ” constitutes a very enviable preference 1 Among 
■feipale gorillas, the little lips remain almost absolutely invisible. 
W'e ought logically to appreciate as a trait of superiority the 
striidp^ spectacle which the “ apron ” offers us. 



CHAPTER X 

PHYSIOLOaiCAL AND PATHOLOGICAL DISTINCTIONS 

' ♦ . 

I. The Identity of Physiological Functions 

The physiology of man is the same in the case of all his 
representatives. He who would speak of a special physiology of 
yellow men, or black men, would run the risk of making 
himself ridiculous. Far from seekino^ distinctions of all sorts 
under this heading, we find the completest harmony of all 
physiological functions among all the representatives of humanity 
whatever their race or colour. Their functions of breathing and 
digesting, the period of gestati<5n and of growth thrdSgh the 
successive phases of age, in one word the evolution bf^ their 
physiological life between the two most solemn momenteof their, 
terrestrial existence, birth and death, undergo the sctme laWs. 
Those differences which are met with in animals of the same 
species, with regard to gestation, are not found among human 
beings. The she- wolf carries a little over a hundred days, 
large dogs 63, and little dogs from 59 to 63. Among the 
different races of pigs, gestation lasts from 109 to 123.; days 
(according to Nathusius, this period would in general be shorter 
among precocious races). According to the obser^^ations of 
Tessier, made on 1,131 cows, there was a difference of *81 
between the length of the shortest and longest gestatiom 

M. Lefour affirms that the period of gestation is longer 
among the tall German races than among the short. When >we 
study the other domestic races in this particular, we also ' 
perceive that the period of gestation varies according to the 
races. The observations of Nathusius teach us that merino and 
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Southdown sheep living in identical conditions differ never-^ 
theless as follows in the length of their gestation : — 


Motinos i 150*3 days 

Soiithdowns 144'2 „ 

Crossbreeds of these two races 146*3 „ 

Three-quarters Southdowns 145*5 „ &c. 


Fecundity varies according to races. The number of litters 
ih tW year and the number of •little ones in each litter varies 
according to animal races of the same species. Domestic 
animals outstrip wild animals in this respect. Whereas the 
wild sow bears twice yearly from four to eight little ones, the 
domestic sow bears from two to three times and has as many as ten 
little ones every time. The wild rabbit bears four times in the 
year, and every time from four to eight young ones. When 
domesticated it bears from six to seven times yearly, having 
each time on an average from eight to ten. In the works of 
Darwin ^ and Herb'^Sfi Spencer ^ many enumerations are found of 
birds and other domesticated animals, whose fecundity varies 
according to r^e. The wild duck, for example, lays from five to 
ten eggs, the cH!H||^icated from eighty to one hundred in one 
year. 

Is this the case with the different varieties of human beings ? 

' Who vy^uld venture to maintain that white or yellow women, 
c;ivilised or savage, are distinct from one another in the matter 
of length of gestation or the faculty of giving birth to children ? 
The number of births ind^d often varies among different 
peoples, but no one would think of attributing this difference to 
the factor of race. All human varieties are sometimes prolific 
and sometimes relatively sterile. The reasons for a great or 
insignificant birth-rate are always to be found in transient 
sp^iological causes, comprising the habits or mode of life 
T peculiar to the given population. The period of nursing varies, 

4s ^rue, but here also the differences which we see are only 
’;the effects of custom and usage. It even changes considerably 
Within the limits of the same country, province and district. 

All the phases of sexual life are to be found equally regularly 

^ De la Variation des Animaux, Vol, II. 

^ Principes de Biologie, II. 


I 
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amoBg all huinW beiSgs, It is true that the tiine.JEj.f puberty 
varies, not because of a different physiological structure, ^but. 
because of the influence of climate. . * „ 

The circulation of the blood likewise is the same in all and 
follows the same laws. If the pulse of the radial artery, which is 
an accurate expression of the beatings of the heart, shows certail?^, ' 
variations, they are due to the state of health, age, digestion, 
corpulence, or temperament of the individual, and not to' a 
different physiological structure<in races and peoples. ' 

Respiration and digestion are sometimes bad and sometimes 
good according to the individuals and their general health, As 
to breathing, let us note the irritating ignorance which is met 
with on this matter both among savage and civilised peoples. 
It is only in these modern years that it has been seen that 
respiration must be learnt, and that left to themselves children 
breathe wrongly to the great prejudice of their health. Scien- 
tific respiration, as now taught, contributes to the enlarging 
of the lungs and to the strengthening of thg^digestive organs. 

All attempts at dividing humanity according to faculty of 
speech, singing, good sight, good hearing or good smelling have 
completely failed. 

All men are equal physiologically at their birth, ar^^^yer 
cease to be so till they die. Death appears everywhe^f, under 
the same conditions. The mean duration of human lifq, yaricS|^ 
particularly owing to climate, comfort and hygiene, arid UpV 
because of racial differences. It is our way of living, hot pijr 
way of being born, which lengthens or shortens life. Long- 
evity is sometimes hereditary, but the same phenomenon is ^ 
found both among civilised and uncivilised. Health stored up^ 
by the parents often profits the children, but it is a capital 
which is not very secure, and one which a second generatipn 
may tamper with and squander. In discussing this question at 
greater length in my Philosophie de la Long^viU, I have h^ 
occasion to demonstrate the absolute equality of human beings 
in the presence of death. ; 

As to diseases, they are generally common to men. They 
renew and multiply themselves with regrettable frequency; 
Scarcely is one overcome before others appear on the horizon 
to make havoc of the human ' organism. Their novelty lies 
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only. i»"- 


nata^- .. Witli ^tlfe. progreto -of science, specials^ 
patEpli^^ stetfe are discovered which escaped the vigilance of 


wr ^ftficeStpri But whether old or new, diseases are connected 
with rmpieu, and not with man. Several exceptions have been 
.[brought' forward, upon which to erect the sorry privilege of race. 

Realty, however, refuses to endorse these charters of exclusive- 
'.ness. . Without doubt certain infections attack white men 
mo^ readily than Negroes in hot climates, but this fact is 
explain^ by the natives’ special power of endurance, and their 
mode of life, which is more adapted to the conditions of the 
Malaria, which carries off certain populations on the . 
[outskirts of marshy districts, is as unrelenting to the natives^ 
‘as to all white, yellow, or black men who settle in these 
regions. When at length bacteriological science succeeded in 
finding the zoospore of this terrible malady, it profited all its 
erstwhile victims without distinction of colour or of cephalic 
index. From official documents relating to the death-rate in 
-Sierra Leone from 1829 to 1836 , it was seen that all maladies 
[which swept away the population prevailed not only among the 
Whites, but also among the Blacks, who, it might be thought, 
Would have been exempt from them. Both paid and still pay 
their frightful tribute to eruptive fevers as to paludal fevers, 
tod to gastro-intestinal maladies as to those of the liver. 
fjDysentery and liver complaints prevail among Negroes as 
Umong Whites. Jtfalignant fevers, which with these two last 
form the pathognomonic trilogy of Senegalese pathology, attack 
Europeans in preference, but tlie Blacks are far from being 
j^3temj)t ” (Berchon). 

^ sleeping fever, the latest of epidemic fevers in Africa, 
^tabks Whites and Blacks equally. Chblera and the Plague 
dp ^ hot bow before racial considerations, but strike all human 
bjaings with the same cruelty. What varies is the power of 
!i^]^sb^nce which individuals oppose to the attacks of new 
ih^adies. Every disease when carried into new countries by 
contagion begins by making relatively more victims. After- 
guards, owing to a better organised resistance, and to a growing 
power of endurance, its deadly effects diminish to the habitual 
level. But it is ever a matter of changing conditions of 
mlieu and not of irreducible and innate human qualities. 

V ' , I 2 
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IL The Beauty of the Human Body 

The study of man as well as the comparison of human Ibeings 
having been established and directed by white men, it follows , 
that all the traits observed in and among Whites are thereby . 

■ idealised and regarded as essentially superior. The idea of 
beauty being essentially subjective, there is nothing astonish-’ 
ing in the fact that everywhere and always, whenever Whites 
have been engaged in its definition, they should have borrowed 
its essentials from their immediate surroundings. Star ting, from 
this basis, they have declared all human types beautiful or 
ugly which approximate or diverge from formulas established 
by White artists and authors, from White exemplars. 

From ancient times we see conventional rules known as 
canons applied to the aesthetic estimate of human beings. 
Throughout all these ''norms of beauty,” many of which are 
to be found in Egypt, a master idea eg^erges to our view, 
namely, the unity of the human type. It is only in Albert 
DUrer that a diversity of specimens appears. It is he who first 
shows us the drawing of a negro dissimilar from the white 
type. All the same, it must not* be forgotten that the canons 
of antiquity, like those of modern times, carried convention to 
the obvious contempt of reality. 

The Egyptians employed a canon dividing the human 
(if one may judge from the drawings found by Lepsi^HH|K\ 
nineteen horizontal parts without counting the coifi*ui^®!jpe 
statue of Polycletus shows us the most popular in 

Greece. Let us recall, among other canons, those of 'Yitmvius 
(first centuries of Christianity), Alberti (Renaissance), Albert 
Diirer and Jean Cousin (15th and IGth centuries), and in, 
more recent times those of Gerdy (1830), and of Quetelk^l876). ;1 

The measurements of artists have preceded those of ant^TO^;|^ 
pologists by many centuries. Under their influence came 
conception of artistic beauty, which has not failed to leave its. i 
traces on anthropological canons. . 

We are born with certain sentiments of plastic beauty, 
engendered by tradition and the opinions of those who surround 
us. The sheepish nature of man rarely revolts against admitted 
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ideas wliitjli offea ' equal in force innate ‘ ideas. We find*' 
beautiful everything which those who are before us find 
beautiful, and especially the people called competent. This 
applies to women, pictures, and masterpieces of sculpture. 
Which of us has not admired the plastic beauty of Laocoon? 
Yet his right leg is much shorter than the left, whereas, 

^ obviously to keep him company, one of his children has, on the 
. contrary, a more pronounced right leg. 

U. Audran ^ makes this curious remark, that in the most beauti- 
ful figures of antiquity details are found which would be readily 
regarded as faults if found in the work of a modern. Apollo, 
for example, has the left leg too long by about nine lines ; the 
Venus of Medici has the “ curved ** leg longer by about three lines 
than that on which she stands, &c. 

According to the canon established by Audran, which had 
a certain vogue in the 17th century, the head is divided into 
four parts : (1) from below the chin to beneath the nose ; (2) 
from beneath the nose to its top between the two eyebrows; 

. (3) thence to the beginning of the hair on the forehead ; (4) to 
the crown of the head. Each of these four parts is divided 
into twelve lines. If, then, according to the measures of 
Audran^ the right leg of the tall son ot Laocoon is too (?) 
long by nine lines, it is seen that this divergence demands 
/^t^ntion ! 

*t may be said, therefore, that the ancients paid little 
attention to anatomical exactitude. They also followed the 
opinions of the day and gave* to great men large foreheads 
apd voluminous heads, because the gods were considered to have 
them. Nevertheless, nothing can be more false than the fore- 
heads of 90 to 100 degrees of Greek sculptors, which resemble 
hydrocephalic foreheads. The neck was thrown into relief and 
' ■.tKe limbs were made long and slender when nobility was to be 
:J:i^icated (Quetelet). Wide shoulders expressed force, whilst 
■ iaiTOw shoulders symbolised youth or an effeminate character. 
jAt certain epochs the face of some eminent personage who 
the fashion of the day appears, and under its influence 
"pU ^rUsts worked. Persons who provoked sympathy were 
honeyed by analogous traits, whilst, as far as possible, a 
^ Les Proportions du Corps humain. Paris, 1683. 
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different .physiognomy was .given, to slaves and* i 
, When it was desired to make portraits of conquerors, a divine 
stamp ” was bestowed upon them, together with all the 
ventional traits which spelt force and superiority. The schools 
which succeeded the Renaissance were inspired by the Same ,, 
sentiments, according to Topinard. In Italy forms VereV;;^ 
elongated to give dignity ; in Spain they were shortened 
obtain delicacy ; in Holland they were made stout for realistic "" . 
purposes; whilst in France recently the head alone was exagge^* 
rated in order to draw all the attention. • 

When after having being fed with all these sensations of; 
conventional beauty it is attempted to apply them to the r, 
variety of human types, we are Unconsciously unjust with regard v: 
to those whose types are outside these limits. 

Nature, which takes no account of our canons of beauty, 
nearly always diverges from them. Not willing to regard as 
false our particular conceptions as to the proportions of the 
different parts of the body, we declare tho^which diverge from 
them to be ugly or inferior. 

For our modern canons, preached by all anthropologists, 
are all founded on the white man's observations. Among the ^ ; 
best known we note those of Xlh. Blanc and Gerdy. ^ .Both/ 
however, are very similar to the anthropological canons.;'^!lFor 
Ch. Blanc, the length of the body equals 30 noses or 
For Gerdy, 82 noses and 8 heads.^ • 

It is well understood that it is not a question 
speaking of any fixity. Since* the height of the huirialh body 
easily increases under the influence of conditions indicated^ 
above, it follows that the proportion of the different parts of 
the body can and must vary at the same time. Let us do. 
justice to the more thoughtful anthropologists, who in face of 

^ This is the canon of Ch. Blanc (canon of the studios). Height, 100. 


i The crown to the hair’s limit, :J-head . . 3*3 J 

Hair to root of nose 3*37 

Root of nose to its base 3*3 I 

Base of nose to below chin, ^-head . . . 3*3 ] 

Trunk 30*0 

Lower limbs 50*0 


Head 


Neck 


13*2 


99*9 
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these chan^g'charaeteristic'e “are ready to acknowledge their ■ 
small jVal’ue. Topinard even welcomes the doubtful fixity of 
these inasmuch as it favours transformation. 

It jshoWii. us in particular (he feays) that under their apparent 
immobili^y^ human types are in a state of perpetual decom- 
r positioiii and composition. 

f ' Bravo I But the satisfaction which the learned author of 
V tHomime dans la Nature feels does not prevent other anthro- 
pologists, as well as ignorant people, from drawing conclusions 
from these canons which are prejudicial to all those human 
beings who evolve outside these rules. In this way the arms 
and feet of Negroes, which are too long in proportion to their 
; bodies, are deemed a mark of inferiority bringing them near to 
apes. But according to Weisbach and other naturalists the 
Whites resemble ourang-outangs much more than the Negroes 
, in this respect. It must be stated that 'Negroes and Australians 
have relatively the shortest trunk, and that they are further 
removed from the monkeys than any race in the human scale 
owing to the lengtE^of their arms and feet. It is the same in 
,Vhat concerns the corpulence of Negroes. As we saw above, 
"a centimetre of height corresponds in the Negroes with about 
887 grams of weight as against 366 in the English (Gould). 

. B^(t here again the racial factor counts for nothing. From the 
■"researches of Major among Germans, it follows that corpulence 
'.'pnd relative weight depend especially on the kind of occupation 
/tm which individuals are engaged. According to him corpulence 
varies regillarly with employment and goes from tailors, who are 
■ ‘the lightest, to brewers, who are the heaviest. Next to these 
last come the carpenters, bakers, students, masons, locksmiths, 
weavers, bootmakers, &c., &c. • 

i-r/ ' There have been legends of people resembling monkeys. All 
She attempts to discover among living beings a race forming an 
■intermediary link between man and monkey have remained 
Unfruitful. What we know on the contrary is that nowhere 
jSoes a people exist who approximate monkeys most and in all 
^te$;pccts, as there is no people who diverge from monkeys in an 
exceptional degree in regard to all their traits. The different 
hunaan types now approximate and now diverge from monkeys, 
as the conquests made by the explorers of the ship Novara 




have proved. The Kegroes/whom it is iJesiri^ to ]Sace 
bottom of the human scale, are in many respects much 
removed from monkeys than the purest Whites. j 

It is enough to confront human beings in their ma^ aspects 
to perceive that nature does not recognise superior md inferior 
races. This gradation, which means nothing physiologically, is 
eq^lly inadmissible aesthetically. 

|H^ie fable which is current on the subject of the tail attributed 
savage or primitive peoples can be turned against the whites 
themselves. This anomaly, due to troubles in embryonic evolu- 
tion, is according to Bartels’ studies especially frequent among 
the Whites, not that these are themselves “ inferior, ” but 
simply because of the special cafe given to the deformed, who 
among primitive peoples perish so easily, left as they are to 
their own resources. 


Negroes, who from all time have enjoyed the sorry privilege 
of passing as the race nearest the monkeys, have had the ad- 
vantage among other things of a defect with which certain 
anthropologists lightly reproach them, Fdf^ as Burmeister and 
so many others tell us, not only have they very long arms, but 
these even exceed the length of their lower limbs, Iji, will 
be understood that under these conditions they woi^';flnly 
have to use their hands to walk like monkeys. 
front limbs at right angles on the ground with fingers 
stretched out, and behold, animals with four ^ feet J But this 
mirage of Negro-monkeys has vanished since iiqi^rtial com- 
parisons have been started. Le\i us remember fifst of all that 
the length of the arms surpassing that of the legs among 
Negroes is a pure myth, and, what is more important, that 
the dilferences betweeia races measured in this respect never 
exceed 8'9 per cent., whereas they attain 13’8 among the repre- 
sentatives of different professions in the same country. ** A^d if. 
one persists absolutely in making this trait a mark of monkejr ugli- 
ness, we must acknowledge, what Ranke confirms, namely, that 
the French and Germans are in this matter nearer the monkeys 
than Negroes, Australians or Bushmen. The English and ' 
French are on the same level as Negroes, whereas much below 
Negroes and other primitive peoples must be counted the 
Chinese, Among other aesthetic differences we must note that 



of tW Sreisse (the extreiae .;feigth of the -two extended arms* 
from point to point). But it has been proved that the measures 
obtained in this way cannot provide us with any appreciable 
result. According to the calculations of Gould, G. Schults, &c., 
the variations depend entirely ou the professions in which the 
individuals are engaged, and are in every case insignificant 
athong the various human types. Thus certain peasants of 
Northern Europe approximate the Negroes more than do the 
educated classes in the United States. 

' Nor does the exact proportion between the arm and forearm 
give us any positive information. A simian sign has been seen 
wheirever the arm is proportionably longer. But the results of 
comparative studies only show the fact that the whole human 
race resembles, in this respect, gorillas and mammifers. 

The proportional length of the neck, which is deemed a sign 
of beauty, often varies among races. But still more does it vary 
among different social classes according to their daily occupations. 

In general, as we study human beings in the matter of 
regularity and harmony of features, we perceive the great 
influence exercised by their daily occupations. Gould, in com- 
, paring bodily proportions among divers representatives of the 
American people, states that there are greater differences 
^ween sailors, agriculturists and men of culture than between 
Bgroes, Redskins and Whites. 

Baelz points oujb the same thing among the Japanese. Those of 
. tlKe upper classes are distinguished by length of arm, which is 
equivalent to 43'8 of the bodily height; among worknlen it 
■Reaches 42*6, which confirms Gould’s theory that length of arm 
depends on the occupation, and reaches its maximum among 
workmen. • 

d’Harcourt also brings forward a number of measurements 
thade on Arabs which prove that they are much nearer civilised 
^people than primitive Negroes. Their arm and forearm, like 
their legs, are much shorter than those of Negroes. Not with- 
\6ni cause, for are not the Arabs nearer to us in the matter of 
^culture ? 

“ Ranke^ even thinks it possible to divide humanity into three 
categories, not according to colour or form of skull, but accord- 
^ Der Menech. Yol. II. 
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ing ,iQ,:iaode of life and occupation. In the first category there 

; ^ be , women, who generally evolve outside . the usual 

occupations of men ; then people engaged in mechani^l work ; 

' and the unemployed ; thirdly, those who only work jwith the' 

^Iteiin. To these three divisions would correspond the relative 

lengths of the trunk, neck, arms, lower limbs, development of,, 

chest and muscular force, &c., &c. 

Thus it is that nearly everywhere among the Whites and!> 
primitive men the woman’s constitution, is like that of a child 
rather than that of a full-grown man, and that among civilised , 
peoples the intellectual classes, quite apart from the colour of ^ 
skin, are distinguished by a relatively longer trunk, shorter) 
extremities and more voluminous head. We see, according to ' 
results obtained by Weisbach in his measurements of the 
diverse peoples who comprise the Austrian Empire, how little 
racial origins influence the proportions of the different bodily - 
limbs among peoples living in identical conditions of civilisation 
or comfort. The intellectual classes amQpg the Magyars, the 
Uralo- Altaic peoples, the Slavs or the Gfermanic races, furnish 
us with identical measures of trunk, extremities, &c., wherqas 
individuals of the same race differ considerably when once 
distinctly separated by their occupations. 

Another no less curious fact is that the measurements of 
Austrian J ews correspond entirely with those which Gould men- 
tions in the case of cultured persons in the United States. But, ,^^; 
as we know, the Austrian Jews^engage almost in no mechanicaU 
work, but are almost exclusively employed as usurers and small ' 
shopkeepers, or figure as lawyers and doctors. On the othe^;;| 
hand, the Caucasian Jews (J. Tcherny’s measurements) corre-,; 
spond in this respect with other inhabitants of Southern Russia, 
whose occupation they share. ^ 

The attempt has also been made to condemn Negroes for 
exaggerated projection of their heels, and again this trait, whiqK^: 
is considered typical, loses all its significance ^^ith the changing i 
of the conditions of milieii. On the west coast of Africa we 
come across numerous negro tribes whose feet are analogous to ■ 
ours in every respect. The same applies to numerous Negroes 
in the United States, where no trace of such heels is found. 
Flat feet also, with which so many Negroes are endowed, are 



i^AgS -fotwaiTas a Bign' of ugliness ’ ' BtlC Btnctly spea^ 
we oriiy:!iDeet with this phenomenon among Negroes condemned ‘ 
-from ini^ancy to bear heavy burdens. Here also it is. only a 
j matter pf a professional trait, for we find the same flat feet 
among Whites whose business compels them to bear crushing 
burdens hare feet. 

' ^ even follows from Gould’s tables, who examined several 

thousands of Black Americans, that the mean diameter of their 
feet is greater than that of agricultural labourers in the United 
States. These are the proportions furnished by Gould. In 
taking 100 as the dimension of the body, the curve of the feet 
; indifferent American professions was: labourer, 3 83; Indian, 
3*Si4 ; Negro, 4*04 ; the cultured, 4*09. 

On the other hand, Negroes could boast their superior 
development of chest. According to our ideas of beauty, what 
contributes to enhance our aesthetic value is the difference of 
the diameters of chest, hips, and waist. Now in this respect 
numerous negro trib^ surpass the English themselves. 

We, close our enumeration of aesthetic characteristics with 
the particular odour emitted by certain peoples and races. 
For a long time it was thought that white men were exempt 
' from this, but now we have to admit a strong smell peculiar to 
white skins, a smell which the Japanese declare to be insupport- 
'"aWe. There is something extremely funny in these mutual 
^,;i^proaches as to odour among human beings. The missionary 
; Hmc affirms that he could recognise the Tibetans, Chinese, 
Arabs, Hindoos, Negroes and Tartars by their smell. We can 
;.jgp further and state that every milieu gives a particular odour 
.to those subjected to its influence. If the subtle differences 
, pf ^these odours escape us, they do not therefore cease to have 
fj^real ejjjistence. 


: ^^-Thus a specific odour accompanies each human agglomeration, 
rather each individual. This odour being only the result of 
our - inode of life, which comprises all external and internal 
ih&uences, and includes our nourishment, varies naturally accord- 
';’^i^:;to the change of our mode of life. African Negroes, whose 
pronounced odour produces nausea in many Europeans, lose 
this 'peculiarity when transplanted into other climates and sub- 
initted to the conditions of life which prevail among the Whites. 
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Americans tio longer complain of odour among certain 
Negfcps, not because they have lost the capacity of smelling 
it, but merely because the Negroes who surround them have 
entirely lost it. They no doubt exhale another odour }jike that 
of their neighbours, for which reason these last are no longer 
||fected by it. 



CONCLUSION 

• 

When, after comparing different human types aesthetically, 
we wish to draw any conclusions, we soon perceive their inanity. 
It would be vain, Broca tells us, to wish to establish a series of 
progressive types from the primitive or savage man to the 
White, Always and everywhere we see the same phenomenon. 
People are seen beautiful and ugly at the same time, or rather 
they are only beautiful and ugly according to our subjective ideas. 
What is more important is that humanity varies in particular 
according to degree culture. In short, human beings could 
be divided into two leading types, civilised and primitive. 
Regarded in this way and studied with reference to the influence 
of milieu, individual modifications display their secret sources. 

t ve all are they seen as the products of a mode of life and of 
Dgressive mentality. The more our life is seen as logically 
related to the needs of our organism, the more does it evolve 
hiarmoniously and attain full development. But high intellectual 
culture is in no way synonymous with aisthetic beauty, for the 
abuse of intellectual work has on the contrary produced a 
deterioration of the physiological type among many civilised 
peoples. It is only a life wherein the needs of our body and 
the aspirations of our soul are well balanced which can procure 
for the -human type that degree of perfectibility which is 
^ssible. 

; ?rhe radiant future, therefore, which opens out vast hopes for 
the humanity of to-morrow, summons humanity as a whole. It 
leaves put no single variety, for they are all equally dear to the 
eternal principle of^^^ings. 




Part II 

TOWARDS TH£ unity OF THE HUMAN 

TYPE 




CHAPTER I 

THE MILIEU AS A DOMINANT FACTOR IN HUMAN EVOLUTION 

I 

The facts previously analysed have demonstrated that the 
differences established between human beings are only of 
secondary importance. We might describe them as a kind of 
alluvial soil which circumstances have carried down and which 
circumstances will carry away. Over and above all these 
modifications of lesser^ importance, which have appeared with 
time and owing to special influences, there always and every- , 
where breaks out the fundamental identity of man. All those 
who have been hypnotised by these distinctive traits, and who, 
have confined themselves to contemplating them without ever 
rising to the idea of human unity, remind us somewhat of those 
Ivisit^r^ to the zoological gardens of whom the moralist speaks. 
They saw there all sorts of insects, but they did not see the 
kings ,^d giants of the animal world, lions and elephants. 

' like all organic beings, is subject to the influence of the 

factor which dominates all the transformations 
which take place in nature. Besides thie force, acting slowly 
during an interminable number of centuries by way of modi- 
fication; there is another which seems to modify its influence 
in working by way of preservation. 

This second force is heredity, owing to which acquired ‘ 
characteristics tend to persist in the rising generations. In 
^ these two influences, centrifugal and centripetal, are con- 
densed the principal elements in the evolution of living matter. 
We have seen in the theoretical part of this work that, 
according to the neo-Darwinians, there is a special cause, 

. v’ K ^ 
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a^Mj^from these factors, which revolutionises beings^ and 
SWOT the birth of new genera or races, and species, nCmely^ 
sudden varieties. These, which play so important a part ih the. 
animal and vegetable world, do not manifest themselves /amongi 
human beings. If monstrous and exceptional forms do appeW; 
among them, they are only found in isolated cases, and disappear, 
with those who unfortunately possess them. ' r 

We shall see later on what conclusions we may draw from it.; 
But whateyer may be the influence of this new factor, which 
^eems to triumph in evolutionary science, it is incontestable, 
that even sudden variety, as well as heredity, undergoes the 
dominating influence of the milieu^ which is the trunk of the 
tree, the other influences being only the branches. In orderV 
that the milieu should exercise its manifold action, which works 
in every direction, it is necessary above everything else that the 
definitions of it should cover a vast field of action. For us it 
includes the sum total of the conditions which accompany the 
conception and earthly existence of a being, and which end 
only with its death. 

It is thus that the climateric conditions, the composition of 
the soil, the social, political and intellectual life, and the 
material comforts, play a distinct part in the definite expression 
of the milieu. At the risk of changing the nature of m’''refeil 
influence, we must not exclude from it any one of the tj^Bsands 
of factors which compose it, just as it is impossible to Danish its 
action at the time of the germination and evolution of th§^ 
embryo. As we ascend in the scale of living beings, the milieu] i 
which reacts on their existence, becomes more and more complef;''?! 
That of an entozoon does not go outside the body of the animal ' 
in which it lives. Thkt of a water plant is virtually confined to ^ 
its native ditch. ^ The beings who live at the bottom of the sea 
act under the influence of a much more restricted milieu 
that of beings found on the surface of the earth, for, to use . 
Spencer s expression, they are affected by a smaller number of 
co-existences and of sequences than earthly beings. The 
acalepha carried by running water, compared with the caterpillar 
obliged to struggle against the force of gravity, shows clearly the ' 

^ Herbert Spencer, Priiicipea de Bidogie (French translation. Paris, F^lix 
Alcan), 



■ 'n^owneMiof the JTwiwMin the case of tile one when cbApaii^; .. 
Vith that in which the other movee. Compare, again the life of .',; 

■ insects with that of birds, the latter with that of animals and \ 
inen, atid we shall see how complicated the milieu becomes with 
th6 e\^olution of beings. The progress of external causes which 

Jj^hipn the individual, evolve thus in a sort of mathematical 
■progression. It is enough to consider the life of a man in order 
Ip see that the milieu, or rather the number of milieux on which 
he depends, attains a fabulous figure. The complete physiological 
life is above everything else the result of incalculable causes, 
and its processes of nutrition and respiration alone involve 
thousands of millions of causes and influences. Let us add the 
social, moral, and political milieu, which, when analysed, 
represent by themselves unimaginable numbers of elements. 

The milieu acts also on the intra-uterine or intra-ovarian 
existence, just as much as in the case of an individual already 
formed. In changing the milieu, the nature itself of certain 
beings is radically chsmged. Let us remember on this subject 
the convincing experiments of M. A. Chauveau. He succeeded 
in rendering the carbon bacteria inoffensive. In other words, 
this experimenter succeeded in depriving it of all its virulent 
properties by submitting it to the influence of hyper-oxygen- 
ation, that is to say, by modifying the milieu of its natural 
evolutiom It has even been possible to fix these new charac- 
teristics so as to produce a distinct race. These character- 
, istics, thus acquired, become permanent, and by ordinary culture 
continue ,.to exist in successive generations. After having 
/.deprived the microbe of its virulence, M. A. Chauveau 
% succeeded afterwards in revivifying the same virulence by the 
addition of blood to bouillon culture.^ With the modification of 
the milieu, success is in this way achieved in artificial trans- 
fprmation in pathogenetic microbiology. In a further extension 
; of/ the action of cultures under hyper-oxygenation, one might 
perhaps, .succeed in creating species radically distinct from . :: 
B.^carbon. Thanks to micro-biology and artificial cultures^ we ' 
^ cap utilize tliis influence of the milieu in a very striking way. 

It is especially manifest in cryptogamia, which show a prodigious 
facility^ in. the multiplication and successioU of generations. 

’ A. Ohauveau, ArcA. dt. Mid. expi/nimid. et d’anatomitpathologigm. 1889. < 
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M, Laurent^ has shown that the Cladosponm herbarum mush- 
f room can, according to the manner in which it is cultivated, 

; show seven different conditions. 

' ^^rens succeeded in giving a red colour to the bpnes of a 
" fpdKe mammifer’s foetus by mixing madder-root with its'food. 
|feost6 caused certain trout to be born which had lost the 
characteristic coloration of their race, by placing the spawn of a 
Jfitolmon trout in water which onjy nourished white trout. 

Examples of this influence abound in all spheres of organic ! 
life, and we shall never be able to quote enough. M. Decaisne, 
after having cultivated in the Museum of Natural History at 
Paris seven divers forms of plantain, considered to be good 
species, found them after a few generations changed into a single 
form. It is enough to compare the action of argillo-silicious 
and argillo-calcareous soils in order to see the influence which 
these exercise on seeds. Whereas the first, cold and rich in 
silicates, only produces insipid plants and mediocre herbs, the 
other, owing to the calcareous element^ which prevail there, 
favours great fecundity and gives beautiful and vigorous plants. 

In France, for the same reason, when one goes from Normandy , 
to Maine, from the plains of Ppitou to the hills of LimousinJ^ 
from Causse of Eodez to Segala, from Burgundy to Morvaji,^ 
from the banks of the Loire to the land crossed by the ClcwJMe^ 
and Chauffailles, we see rich cultivation disappear, son^mpS 
almost suddenly The same phenomenon is to be seejj^p^e 
animal w6rld. Often in the same valley, divided a little.' 
river, where on one side there is silicious soil and the other ; 

calcareous, the cattle, horses, and sheep seem to beitom different , 
lands and of different origin. On one side big, fat, and strong 
animals, and on the ofher feeble and small. 


^ Annales de VImlitnt Pa8fem\ 1888. 

Prof. Magne, 'Prait^ pratique d' Agriculture. 
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In the^ living matter of plants we only find the inanimate, that 
is, mineral elements, for the vegetable matter is only a mass of 
inorganic composites. If inorganic matter furnishes plants with 
the principal sources of alimentation (Liebig), it is the same also 
in animal and man. This fact has been ignored for centuries, 
but it begins to triumph even in what concerns human beings. 
We note, for example, that in the department of TAveyron the 
inhabitants as well as the domestic animals are divided into two 
clearly marked types which correspond with the two great 
geological divisions of the district, silicious and calcareous. In 
the first, man and sheep are of small stature and frail bones, 
whilst in the second both are of greater height and of massive 
skeleton. 

With these geological differences of habitat correspond also 
equally marked contrasts as to the formation and soundness of 
the teeth, the moral character of the people, and even the pro- 
nunciation of the native idiom. 

' Whereas the Aveyronian from the country of sterile soil, rye, 

' chestnuts and cider has bad teeth, slender and sometimes frail 
, form aM very low stature, the inhabitant of Causse, a calcareous 
country, is remarkably well developed and has teeth lasting 
generally as long as the individual himself. 

Dejpon^ tells us that in the ward of Figeac (department of 
hot)) whereas the inhabitants of the calcareous and fertile 
plateau of the canton of Livernon are strong, vigorous, and have 
a mean height of 1 metre 632, those of the mountainous canton 
of Latronqui^re, with a granite and sterile soil producing only 
rye, buckwheat, potatoes, and chestnuts, are remarkable for their 
narrow shoulders, tight chests, and lymphatic temperament, 
.and attain their maximum height only at twenty-two or three, 

. which height is on an average about Im. 599, decreasing to Im. 
579 in the commune of Montet. Lagneaux has shown that in 
granitic countries which lack phosphate, animals, plants and men 
do not attain their normal height. 

' ^ Stat. du Dep. du Lot Vol. 1. 
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Costa^ states that defect of stature Ts particularly coinmou in . 
poor cantons like Salice, Bocognano, Omessa, Serra, &C.' . , I; 

When we ascend very high mountains we perceive that plants, 
animals and men become less and less strong aiid robust. ^The 
most important organs arc often attacked. The number of the 
sepals, petals and stamens even, is often reduced (Gubler), and, 
the disposition of the v^eins of leaves is modified. Thus it iS; 
that the composition of the soil and especially its mineralisation 
influence the form and vitality of living beings. If man contains 
relatively le*ss mineral than animals in the same way as these ■; 
last contain less than plants, he is nevertheless strongly mineral-, 
ised. According to the calculations of M. J. Gaube,^ the human 
body, representing a weight of 68 kilograms, is composed as 
follows : water, 44’66 kg. ; organic matters, 21*30 kg. ; mineral 
matter, 2*04 kg., which gives about 3 per cent, of minerals. 
We thus understand the importance of lime, soda, iron and ; 
potash for living organisms. 

Take the example quoted by Gaube of a female hare submitted 
to a nourishment which was poor in mineral matters. The birth 
lasts a very long time, the little ones only attain half or a 
of their habitual size, their skin is glabrous or gelatinous, 
limbs scarcely set, their upper and lower incisive teeth are -mck- . 
ing, and their mortality shows a very high percentage. 

If potassium plays a preponderant rdU in plants, the sata^ . 
applies in the case of sodium for man. He qeeds every day at 
least one decigram for every kilogram of his weight. This ex?* i 
plains the importance of salt in the human organism. Vege- 
tarians who nourish themselves with food containing relatively ^ 
little, are obliged to add it to their nourishment in a more 
palpable form. To perceive the importance of sodium, it is 
suflElcient to note the jeopardy in which the health of a marl of 
animal deprived of it is placed. Here, as elsewhere, nature 
opens an account with us, and we must at whatever cost balance 
our debit and credit side at the risk of compromising ouf health 
for ever. If every European loses annually on an average ten 
kilograms of sodium, he makes it good by absorbing twelve 
kilograms of sea salt or chloride of sodium. But potassinjn igi« 

^ i?ec. de rmd, mil. Vol. XXIX. Eecrut. dc la Gone, 

^ Cours de min4ralogie hiologique, 4 vols. 
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also very useful to us. It is indispensable for the economy of : 
our blood, for it is favourable to oxidations in renewing the 
hemoglobine. Certain ferments like the pancreatic diastasis, 
which we know to be most important to human life, depend on 
'yit directly. 

' ^ The importance of iron is no less great. It would be enough 
to eliminate the few grams of iron which the organism contains 
^.in order to arrest its development and cause death. The blood, 
v^hich is too much impoverishedi by the excessive diminution of 
this mineral matter, becomes deficient and death ensues. The 
same applies to manganese and sulphur, &c. In one word, 
^minerals play a considerable part in the life of organic beings. 
They exercise their influence before birth, and never cease after- 
wards. to traverse the vital functions of the organism in every 
, sense and in all directions. 

The following is a curious observation contributed by a 
French agriculturist, M, J. Bonhomme. If from a stable on the 
mountain of Quiole or Aubrac (basaltic soil), he tells us, twelve 
bulls of thirty monthsiare taken which resemble one another as 
much as possible, and if they are divided into three lots, one of 
which remains on the mountain, another on the Causse 
(c^areous), and the third on the Levezeu (gneissic), three 
y®rs afterwards the three lots coming together again would be 
fJlind so different that they would seem to belong to three dis- 
tinc^' varieties. Those which remain on the mountain are short, 
>iheil limbs and* head of medium thickness, and they are 
';;ialtogether of good proportion. The lot on the Causse are 
; larger with strong bones. The lot of Levezeu have acquired 
height and length with fine head and remarkably small limbs * 
>nd feet. 

The plant Hypericum crispum of Sicily is only poisonous 
when It grows in marshes (Lecce), where in consequence its roots 
are nourished in a special way. 

, Now the causes which occasion the variability of living beings 
kct on the adult organism, the embryo, and probably also on the ; 
sexual elements before fecundation.^ Let us remember on this 
object that mice, naturally prolific, become completely sterile 
when nourished on elements lacking in magnesia. 

^ Darwin, Dt la variation dee aninnaux et des plantes. 
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The impoiliance of mineral matters for ouf organism appe^s 
from this fact that since we are perpetually losing them> the ! 
organic equilibrium necessitates their being replaced. They , 
pass off especially by the kidneys (urine), but also by the hair, ^ 
hails, nasal mucus, tears, &c. The hair is very rich in minerals. , 
In its composition are found sulphur, lime, potash, silica, 
magnesia, iron, soda, silver, arsenic and even copper. 

According to the calculations of J. Gaube, the nearly 14 
millions of adult women in Prance carry in their hair about 
630,000 kilbgrams of mineral matters. According to this author, 
the mean quantity of hair weighs 300 grams. Now of these ' 
300 grams, each woman loses about 10 centigrams every day, 
which makes 511,000 kilograms for the sum total of women 
during a year. This half-million of kilograms, if we admit that 
the hair contains 15 per cent, of its weight in minerals, restores 
thus to the earth annually 75,000 kilograms of mineral 
matter. 

If the mineral which we lose through the nails is not as 
considerable, it nevertheless counts for something iq the 
economy of the organism. According to the estimate of the 
same savant, each one of us in cutting the nails gives ^pk to 
the soil every year 64 centigrains of minerals. ■ 

The influence of mineral matters is closely connected”* wlt'^ 
that of alimentation in general. Inasmuch as the feftili^^of 
the soil depends especially on its mineral composition;' the - 
difficulty of separating these two factors is easily understood. 
We have seen how the mineral composition of the soil reacts ori 
the height and health of animals and persons. This suscepti- ' 
bility of living beings who are affected by the influence of 
external elements is^ still more manifest when we consider 
the influence effected by nutrition. The vigour of vegetation 
and the abundance of herbaceous nourishment in the miocene 
epoch had no doubt much to do with the large number of 
colossal forms which are found among the herbivorous animals 
(Oomevin), Nathusius, who on this matter has studied the, : 
pig, shows that abundance of food radically transforms the 
body of this animal and causes the enlargement of its head and 
face. 

Nutrition also influences the essential peculiarities of 
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animals and plants. According tb Wallace, the' natives of the , 
Amazon feed the ordinary green parrot with the fat of big 
Siluroid fish, with the result that it becomes streaked with 
yellow and red feathers. 

Darwin affirms that bullfinches and certain other birds fed 
with hempseed become black, whilst caterpillars nourished on 
’ different kinds of food produce butterflies of different colours. 

Ill 

' As the different parts of our organism are compactly knit 
together, it is difficult to study the influence of milieu on any 
particular organ. On the other hand, the milieu is not only 
very complex, but its constitutive elements are intermixed, and 
operate at one time with very regular harmony and logical 
sequence, and at another time, and that most often, simul- 
taneously. 

Thus the mineral composition of the soil reacts on alimenta- 
, tion just as this lasif depends on climate, heat, the degree 
of electricity with which the air is impregnated, and the 
• constitution of the district, which all react fatally on 

the ;^oductivity of agriculture. Alimentation, the salubrity of 
, a country and the health of inhabitants are in their turn closely 
^icbnnected witb agricultural progress. 

Wherefore instead of stopping at the partial influence of any 
particular cause in the milieu, let us rather study its action 
on the organism as a whole. The examples which we propose 
to quote somewhat abundantly will render evident one of the 
truths which we shall afterwards summon to the aid of our 
leading idea. , 

Climate acts directly on man and animals. Let us borrow a 
number of curious facts from Darwin, Quatrefages, and many 
other of the most circumspect naturalists. It has been shown 
that bulldogs, introduced into India, lose at the end of a few . 
generations, not only their ferocity and vigour, but also the 
^ characteristic develogpient of their lower jaw. Their snout 
also becomes more pointed and their body lighter. On the 
coast of Guinea, dogs, according to Basman, undergo strange 
modifications. Their ears become long and stiff like those of a 
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. fox, and after three or four litters the barking disappews for a . 
v.kiud of howl. According to Pallas, the Kirghiz sheep phanges 
^ after a few generations in Russia, its mass of fat gradually 
diminishing. The degree of heat of the temperature affects, 
the wool of sheep to such an extent that those taken from ■ 
‘.Europe into the West Indies lose all their wool except that on ; 
the loins, in the third generation. The exceedingly rich varia-/ 
tions of races and species in the animal and vegetable world , 
are especially the result of Climatic influences. At Saint 
Dominic wild dogs are as large as greyhounds (Col, Hana 
Smith), whilst at Cuba dogs which have returned to a wiM ; 
state are nearly all of mouse colour. : 

Living in islands is not favourable to height. In the island , 
of Gom^ra (Canary Isles) there are found cattle which, though ' 
of the same race as that of the other islands of this archipelago, * 
are smaller. The horses of this islet, though of the Andalusia,n . 
type, are only as high as ponies.^ 

At Malta a fossil elephant was discovered, the height of 
which at the adult age was not over 7? centimetres, "t^tfabo' 
relates that in this island was formed the famous dwarf^p^jso ^ 

^ popular among Romans. . 

We find in Cornevin's wo^^s numerous proofs of Shis 
immediate climatic influence on the height of animals.' , . 

In Corsica, he tells us, horses and cattle are of Tfery smallli 
height. Stags also are smaller here than anywhere else, sp*,i 
that mammalogists have made a special species of them, viz?;^jv 
Gervus corsicanus. It is a descendant, however, of the Cerviis 
elaphus of Europe, since there did not exist, according to the 
testimony of Polybius, any stags in Corsica two centuries before , 
our era. 

In 1764 Spanish horses were taken into the Falkland Islands, 
and their descendants have so much degenerated as to have , 
become unfit to ride. 

The milieu with its atmospheric conditions also reacts on tbe/, 
colour of animals. Marshall, in his curious study on the color-, 
ation of animals,^ says that light is the chief stimultot in 
exciting the development of colouring matter. Let us note on / 

^ See the studies of Verneau in the Eevue (TAnthrop. 1887. 

^ Eevue ScieiUifique, 1886. 
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this subject the experiments of Paul Bert on the larvae of the , 
axolotl, j'^hey are pale when emerging from the egg and 
become coloured by the deposit of pigment under the influence 
of light, whereas in darkness or in a red light the pigment is not 
developed. 

If this phenomenon is more closely examined, it must be ' 
^acknowledged that the least refrangible rays of the spectrum 
have no influence on the production of pigment. By the 
rapidity, therefore, and not hf the extent of the vibrations, 
does light act on the fermentation of colouring matler. It has 
been proved, among other things, that the proximity of the sea 
has the effect of darkening. In Switzerland it is generally 
believed that the colour of cattle pales through permanent^ 
stabling or through sojourning in the lowlands. If, on the 
other hand, the cattle are made to sojourn at certain altitudes, 
their colour becomes darker. The same remarks apply to 
France. The brown beasts of the Eighi pale at the end of a 
few years’ sojourn in the valley of the Sa&ne. The mammifers 
brought from the Asiatic steppes by Prjevalsky had a fawn 
or pale yellow tint, which was the result of the solar rays 
which had decoloured their hair, owing in particular to the 
Q.,te^Hce of trees which would have mitigated the intense heat 
0| tbe sun. 

In. Java there lives in thick and semi-dark jungles a black 
^aibther (d’Abbadie). In Angora, not only the goats but also 
the sheepdogs and cats have fine and woolly hair. In the 
W^st Indies the sheep change their fleece at the end of three 
generations. Among several species of birds, the colour, size 
of body and beak, and also the length of tail differ from north ^ 
to south. Weismann has observed tUe same phenomenon 
among butterflies. Wasserzug has shown that under the 
influence of heat the nature of certain bacilli can be radically 
changed. They can be given a permanent form different from 
thmr original form. Let us take, for example, the micrococcum ^ 
c^fCTpOgenuTriy the bacillus of skimmed milk. Normally, the first ;; 
cultivation in veal broth is a micrococcus. When submitted for 
Sve' mmutes to a temperature of 50° and a small quantity is 
taken after cooling and put in a suitable broth slightly alkaline, 
development begins. Let this second culture and the succeeding 
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ones be also submitted to a temperature of 50®, and at the end , 
of a certain number of generations the micrococcic form will r 
have disappeared for a bacillary one, the solidity of which is 
relative to the number of cultures so treated. . 

Beaton states that he obtained by seed during six year^^ 
at Shrubland, 20,000 plants of Pelargonium PuTich without 
observing a single instance of streaked leaves, whereas at Sur- 
biton, in Surrey, more than a third of the plants of the same 
variety had streaked leaves. The root of the Aconitum napellus 
becomes inoffensive in very cold climates. The Pistacia lentiscm 
gives no resin in the south of France. Hemp in England does 
not produce that resinous matter which it does in the Indies, 
and which is used for the making of narcotic substances. Dr. 
Falconez saw an apple tree of English variety, a Himalayan 
oak, a plum tree, and a pear tree assume the appearance of a 
pyramid or tiara in the hottest parts of India. The Bhododenr 
dron ciliatum cultivated in Kew Gardens, near London, pro- 
duces much larger and paler flowers than those which it produces 
in the Himalayan mountains, where itris indigenous. Certain 
species of planted vines vary in different countries as regards the 
colour of the fruit and period of maturity, &c. 

The decisive influence of the milieu on the coloration 
and animals has been stated and proved. It science 4 tos not 
often give us the key to the enigma, that is to say, the wberefore 
of certain effects of coloration, it is because the milieu is very 
complex, and that apart from the sun there are .other innumer- 
able factors which contribute to the result. Electricity with 
which the atmosphere is charged, the heat and humidity of the 
air and nutriment, are so many elements which often act simul- 
taneously and whose particular parts are difficult to distinguish 
and define. The important point for us is to prove beyond dis- 
pute the violent modification of colouring under the action of, 
outside factors. It was pretended that Wagner had succeeded , 
by the aid of electric currents in changing the colour and the dis^ _ 
position of the pigment in the wings of certain butterflies just as 
many American physicians have succeeded (so we are told) in 
modifying by electricity the colour of the negro skin. These 
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facts appear very doubtfut^ but what is certain is that we soon', 
succeed l^ ^solouring in a very vivid way the fry of ordinary red 
fish vrhich originate in China, by placing the aquariums which 
hold them in overheated rooms (Lortet). The effects of the 
European climate on American varieties of plants are very 
remarkable (Darwin). Metzger has sown and cultivated in 
Germany grains of maize from various parts of America, and the 
following among others are the changes observed in one of the 
tall variety {Zm altissima)^ whicli comes from one of the hottest 
parts of the New World. During the first year the plants attain 
the height of 12 feet but only produce a small number of 
ripe grains. The lower grains of the ear preserve their proper 
form, but the upper grains show certain changes. In the second 
generation the plants produce more ripe grains but do not 
exceed in height 8 or 9 feet. The depression in the outer 
part of the grains disappears, and their colour, originally pure 
white, becomes somewhat tarnished. In the third generation 
they hardly resemble the original and very distinct form of the 
American maize. Finllly, in the sixth generation, this maize 
is the same as the European variety. 

The pine of Scotland has few varieties in its native country, 
but it suffices to cultivate it elsewhere for a few generations in 
order to' see how modified it becomes in appearance, foliage, form, 
thickness, and even in the colour of its cones. The pollen dust 
of petunias, colle^^ted before its complete maturity and isolated 
or syjply heated, communicates to the flowers which have issued 
froj^^e plants which it has fecundated, colorations which the 
original stock does not possess. 

The brilliant coloration of certain animals living at great 
depths in the sea seems in appearance to contradict the in- 
fluence of the sun and the light. But even in this case, where 
the milieu does not lose its rights, we must admit with Marshall 
that light exercises its influence in spite of this apparent con- 
tradiction, for water stops, it is true, the least refringent light, 
but it allows blue light to pass. Now the red rays are useless ' 
for the development of colouring matter. As for very great 
depths, it is possible that the obscure rays of ultra-violet, per- 
haps even those of violet and blue, succeed in acting on the 
development of colouring matter, being of great efl&cacy by 
reason of the rapidity of their vibrations. 
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But let us pass on to the examples furnished more particulaiiy 
by man. / . . 

^ As the same laws govern the evolution of organic beings^ man 
■ also is subject to the influences of milieu. Under its action man 
varies like animals and plants, and if this action remains 
. uniform and stable, the changes thus acquired remain 
permanent. 

According to Virchow, the milieu wherein a person lives 
‘"makes him brown or fair. Primer ^ has shown that Europeans 
dwelling in Egypt become darker at the end of a certain time ; 
in Abyssinia they develop a bronze tint ; in the highlands of 
Syria a reddish tint, &c. 

According to Waitz,^ the colour of the skin is especially due 
to heat, nourishment, atmospheric humidity, the abundance or 
scarcity of forests, and also geographical latitude. The Negroes 
of Bongo have skins nearly red from the colour of the soil of 
their country, which is impregnated with iron ore. According 
to Livingstone, the humid heat deepens the coloration of the 
Negro populations of Africa, and Simpscfti ^ affirms the same as 
to the Jews, whose complexion . varies from the white of 
Caucasian races to the black of Negroes. 

D’Abbadie affirms that in Abyssinia the colour of thO.jgora- 
lations darkens as one ascends the plateaus and pales 
the plains. ^ 

Escayrac de Lauture maintains that the Arabs of 'iignt^Sn, 
whom we meet in places which enjoy a temperate climate, 
assume at Mecca a dark yellow shade, and even lose their 
aquiline nose and the characteristic traits which distinguish the 
Bedouins. At Yemen, on the other hand, their noses regain 
the plastic beauty of Greek noses. In the south of Damascus 
they become short in stature and are marked by a scanty head 
of hair. In Nubia Arabs are found who are quite black though 
they never mix in marriage with the Negroes of the placet^ 

G. Pouchet^ attributes to sunburn a preponderant influence 
in the coloration of the skin. 

But then the sunburn is not in direct relationship with the 

^ Die. KranhhBiten dea OHenta, 

® Anthropologie dcr NafurvUlker. 

® Narrative of a Joum.ey round the World. 

^ Prichard, Natural History of Man, 4th vol. 

® Des colorations dc Vcpiderme. 
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intensity of the sun’s rays, for, according to'^ thife author, the sun} 
burns a^. .strongly in Central Europe in March and April as in 
July and August, These peculiarities of climate are also 
noticeable in the island of Reunion, the atmosphere of which 
makes fair instead of dark, so that many creoles are very fair 
in this place. 

\ The differences among the Yakoutes living in diverse coun- 
tries, Waitz tells us, are altogether striking. They vary in 
heiglit, colour of skin, and eveii in form of skull. The same 
applies, to the Tchouktchi. 

It is ordinarily admitted that the Bushmen are descended from 
the Hottentots, as indeed their language shows. But the differ- 
ences which separate them are considerable. The Bushmen are 
in tho first place much darker than the Hottentots, and remind * 
us of the Guinean Negroes. But whereas the first live in woods, 
the Hottentots are nomadic shepherds, and live in steppes. From 
this manner of living, including difference of nourishment and 
habitations and occupations, a number of dissimilarities which 
radically separate the^two peoples originates. People have 
washed to see in Bushmen a race quite apart, the most monstrous 
and almost the intermediary link between men and monkeys. 

" Their excessive thinness and the remarkable smallness of their 
height involve no ineluctable fatality. It is all explained by 
hunger! The Laplanders, likewise famished, resemble the 
unfortunate Bushmen in height and thinness, for the chronic 

S iufficiency of food produces quite a number of analogous 
enomena between these two human*types, who live, however, 
in^untries so diverse. Virchow, in speaking of these races, 
which he regards as pathological, undermined and ravaged by 
hunger, places them both in the same cajbegory. It is enough 
to observe the rare specimens of Bushmen at the Cape, who, 
being well nourished, are changed in aspect and stature, to see 
what a single element, viz. nourishment, can effect in the 
appearance of man. 

The \milim sometimes reacts suddenly on the physiological 
characteristics of man, as Quatrefages proves. After eight years 
of slavery among the Yucatanians, whose costume and mode of 
life he had been constrained to adopt, Jerome d' Aguilar, the 
interpreter of Cortez, could no longer be distinguished from the 
natives.' Langsdorf found at Noukahiva an English sailor whom 
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^ the sojourn of many years in that island had made entirely like 
a Polynesian. 

! „ In the case of Negroes brought into Europe, the colour becomes 
fairer. 


V 

Under our eyes we behold a new human variety called the“ 
Anglo- or rather the Europeo- American ^ race. As race it is as 
distinct and as well characterised as any other human race 
whatsoever. 

Todds ^ tells us that the true Yankee is to be distinguished 
from the Englishman by the pointed and angular cut of his face. 
He approaches the aborigines of America, and is also marked by 
this characteristic trait that the lower part of his face is almost 
square, as opposed to the oval form of the Englishman. Knox 
has noticed among the Yankees the diminution of the adipose 
tissue and the glandular apparatus, whilst Desor mentions a 
lengthening of the neck. ^ 

Pruner-Bey states that the Anglo-American shows from the ' 
second generation characteristics of the Indian type which 
bring him near to the Lenni-Lenapes, Iroquois and Cheroke^s. 
Later on the glandular system is reduced to the minimum qf its 
normal development. The skin becomes dry like feather, 
losing its glow of complexion and redness of cheek, wl^qh are 
replaced by a muddy tint and among women by au ip^jipid 
pallor. The head becomes smaller and rounder or' pointed, 
being covered with hair, smooth and dark in colour. The neck 
lengthens. There is observed a large development of the 
zygomatic bones. The eyes sink deeply into the sockets and 
are somewhat close to each other. The iris is dark. The bones 
become particularly elongated at their upper extremity, so much 
so that France and England manufacture a peculiar kind of 
glove for North America, the fingers of which are exceptionally 
long. 

The pelvis of the woman becomes like that of the man. And 
whilst Jarrold recognises this influence of milieu even in their 

^ A. Murray, The Oeographiccd Distribvition of Mammals, 

2 Cycl. of Anal, and Physiol, IV. 
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unmelodious voice, ^ Kriegk^ dwells on their thinness and,, , 
pallor and also on their precocious development physically and 
intellectually. 

The same phenomenon of the transformation of a people 
under the influence of milieu is observable much nearer home, 
in Paris and among the Parisians. Manouvrier ^ and Topinard ^ 
state that in general the youths of the poor quarters are 
of lower average height than the youths of the rich quarters, 

Boudin, Gratiolet and Champohillon notice this fact, that the 
descendants of Parisians die out aft6r a few generations. 
Not only is a notable lowering of stature to be seen among 
them,® but also ^^s of scrofula, frequent deformations of the 
spine, limbs and skeleton of face, especially the upper jaw bone. 

In spite of the multiplicity and the persistence of his researches, 
this author has never been able to find, or only as the rarest 
exception, Parisians of the fifth generation ; he is careful to add 
that even these do not reproduce themselves but die young. 

Let us imagine for an instant the city of Paris abandoned to 
its own resources of exietence from the point of view of the 
quality of the population. We shall then witness the degenera- 
tion of a people which we do not fail to regard as a separate 
race, and all the more so in that so many external qualities 
distinguish it radically from other Frenchmen. 

But then let us add that even Parisians transferred into the 
provinces easily succeed in regaining their height, health and 
longevity. 


VI 

According to the experiments made by H. V. Hoeslin in the 
Pathological Institute of Munich on two dogs descended from 
the same parents, which at the beginning of the experiment 
weighed the same, viz. 3’1 and 3'2 kilograms, one, well nourished, 
weighed after a year 29*5 kilograms, whilst the other, which had 

^ Anthropology ; or, On the Form and Colour of Man. 

® Luddee Zeit. fur Erdhunde. I. 484. 

® Sur la Taille dee Parisiem. Bull, de la Soc. d’Antlu^p. 3rd series, 
Vol. XI, f 

^ Statistique de la Ville de Paris. Revue d’Anthrop. 2nd'|eries, vol. IV. 

® Champouillon, Revue dee Mdmoires de M4decine militaire. “ Vol. X;^I. 

L 
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received only an insufficient nourishment (a third of what the 
first dog had), only weighed 91. As to their height |t 'was 
jn the proportion of 100 to 83. Explorers have showh an* 

■ analogous phenomenon among primitive or savage peoples. 

. Generally the families of the chiefs who are fed to satiety are 
superior in height to their neighbours. 0. Bollinger attributes 
with reason the height of English and German nobles to similar 
causes of comfort, which implies principally a more abundant 
nourishment. * 

The poor Jews of Roumania, Slav countries and Germany, who", 
as we know, are insufficiently nourished, are generally much 
smaller than their neighbours, but placed in other circumstances 
they increase in stature. Thus the descendants of the same 
Russian, Polish, German or Roumanian Jews attain at the 
end of the second generation the height of their English or 
Fffelich fellow-citizens. 

Let us not forget that, owing to the law of co-ordination, 
the other parts of their bodies undergo at the same time other 
modifications, which assimilate them (physiologically to their ' 
immediate entourage. 

The alimentary regime also acts on our physiological nature' 
and on the aspirations of our soul. Flesh nourishment, more or^ 
less exclusive, Armand Gautier tells us, is, in a higher degre^^ 
than race, one of the factors in a gentle or violent individuaft 
disposition. According to Liebig the irascibility of pigs may^feo^ 
so far excited by feeding them on flesh as* to provoke .them 
to attack men. The vegetarian regime is considered to 
habits and to induce passivity in human beings, for Splch ‘ 
reason no doubt all the founders of religion prescribe itf^l^he 
Taithful. , 

The quantity of food necessary to sustain humaif' life varies 
according to conditions of milieu and occupation. According^ 
to M. MaureV man of intertropical couni^ies 'needs fo^ 
his azotised nourishment five-sixths of the quantity neededr 
in temperate climates, that is, he needs 1 gram f<)| every 
kilogram of his weight as against 1*2 gram in- 


^ See his curious works published in tie ArchiveA de la ^decine vmHde, 
Voh LXXXIV and LXXXV., under the heading Influence des dimats et de$ 
saisons swr lea defenses de I’organisme chez Vhomme, 
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. climes. This quantity should be augmented for those who wort^ 
hard and should be diminished in hot seasons. It depends in • 
' additiotf'on the age and health of individuals. The science of 
alimentation has become to-day so v^t and exact that we cannot 
here sum up its complex teachin|r. It is enough to quote this 
truth that defective or insufficiei^ nutrition contributes to the 
physiological degeneracy of peoples and individuals. 

Nutrition plays a chief part in what concerns the variations 
aimed at. According to Darwiif, who occupied himself entirely 
with plants and animals, excess of nourishment is the most 
effeoliyo bxciting cause. But the same statement is made with 
regard to human beings. 

According to Collignon,^ whatever may be the nature ofthe 
soil, whether granitic or calcareous, flat or undulating, one thing 
alone always regulates variations and that is nourishment. If 
tl).is is ^ood, favoured either by wealth or by a soil sufficiently 
productive to nourish well ^ose who occupy it, the race, 
whatever it may be, will be fine and will attain the most 
complete development# compatible with its proper nature. 
C'if there be added the accumulative action of selection, which 
of necessity only allows those to exist who are more or less 
hardy and capable of living on little, we naturally expect to find 
races comprising many sickly and infirm in all poor 
%egions. This author quotes, in order to bear out his theory, 

. hiiliierous observations made by him in Limousin, Perigord, 
Briti^ny and Normandy. Leaving on one side what is excessive 
in thijjfcstimate of the factor of nourishment, which is so 
difficTjffl^o detach from the other elements composing the 
must acknowledge that its role is one of the most 
significant. , 

It is enough to examine the African tribes condemned to 
^ misery, who, though sprung from the same stock, differentiate to 
^such an extent as to form races which are most distinct. They 
**need only be compared with their well-nourished brethren in 
order to see the importance of nourishment in the history of the 
evolution of races. 

^ Travellers in Australia nearly always insist on this fact, that 

t, ^ See his profound researches on the French population from the point of 
yifiw of its- recruitment for military service, 

h 2 . 
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individuals of small height are generally badly nourished and 
badly clothed, whereas tall stature is general among the 
natives of the interior who enjoy some comfort. The attempt ■ 
has been made to prove the influence of nourishment on 
species. It has been thought in particular that it was confined 
only to individuals and that it had no possibility of modifying 
races, which is a matter inconceivable and inadmissible. For, 
as Magne justly says, if it be admitted that the male and 
female have been modified in fheir conformation and tempera- 
ment, they must necessarily give birth to individuals who 
Resemble them. 

Experience, however, has demonstrated that characteristics 
which are the result of an alimentary regime, are transmitted by 
generation. 

Collignon, mentioned above, has shown by abundant proofs 
taken from the department of Qard how much nourishment in- 
fluences the height of recruits.^ The inhabitants of more or less 
fertile plains show a mean height of Im. 640 ; those of the 
mountains Im. 585. The marshy district* furnish the largest pro- 
portion of those invalided on the ground of illness (217 per 1,000). 
In three cantons, Plens, Linvallon and Quentin, whose clay 
soil, damp and sterile, gives little corn, the inhabitants are veff - 
poor and are in height Im. 544.* The same applies to the^j^d 
of Mont-de-Marsan, where men feed miserably on . 

flour of millet). ‘ 

Does the milieu go so far as to make an impression on 
the craniological conformation ? Durand (de Gros) quotes this 
singular fact that brachycephaly is general in the rural popu- 
lation of the wards of Rodez, d'Espalion and Milhau, But it is 
quite different with ihe urban population, among whom the 
heads are much larger, sometimes very large, and show nume- 
rous examples of pronounced frontal dolichocephaly. The 
same author mentions this fact also, which is no less character- 
istic, that this cranial type, so distinct in form and volume from 
that which prevails without exception in the country, is 
observable among citizens whose parents and grandparents 
were simple peasants of the neighbourhood. 

These facts cannot be sufficiently insisted on and we do not 
^ M^m. 6(6 la Soc. d'Anthrop., 3rd series. Vol. I, 
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think it useless to multiply their number. The laws of the^! 
influence of the rmlieu are not yet clearly established. What 
is especially lacking is the adjustment of the partial influences of 
the numerous factors which compose it. In the impossibility 
which we experience in formulating in a precise way the action of 
external causes on the physical and intellectual values of human 
beings, we are forced to register incontestable and uncontested 
observations as they come quite promiscuously. It is from these 
as a whole that the explanation ol the genesis of the formation of 
human varieties emerges, however contradictory they may appear 
at first sight. 

The moral causes, such as the liberty which people enjoy, the 
consideration of which they are assured, the wholesome sentiment 
of equality before the law and the respect of human dignity, 
the instruction which is given them, the national system of 
taxation which contributes to their comfort, the facility of 
internal and external communications, the way in which the 
State exercises its privileges and monopolies, justice which re- 
spects all the legitimate aspirations of citizens, and as many 
other conditions of a healthy development of a country, have 
all likewise their counter effect on the physiological formation 
of human beings. 

Here are certain striking examples. 

* ton^ assures us that in the cxmntry studied by him the 
children born in liberty have more beautiful eyes, a 
elegant appearance, and an easier bearing like that of 
eans, than in the countries where they are ill treated. 
The same remark has been made by Lewis and d^Orbigny. 
Day ® improves on this fact, and states that Negroes who hold 
higher situations are distinguished by their features, which 
resemble those of the Caucasian races, and are not unlike those 
of very dark Jews. 

Lyell, in his account of his second voyage to the United 
States, tells us that Negroes who have had continual relations 
for a long time with Europeans become like these last 
physiologically. According to Dr. Hancock, the civilised Negroes 
of Guinea show tendencies to become like their white 

^ A Residence at Sierra Leone. 

2 On the Causes of the Variety of Comjfiexion i$mjd Figure. 
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n^glibours physiologically, and he insists on the fact that eiren 
their encephalon undergoes similar changes. 

Stanhope Smith * maintains that negro slave merchants are ., 
distinguishable from Negroes in a striking way. Whereas .^b^' 
sold continue to keep all their characteristic traits, the vendors. 

! lose after the second and third generation their woolly kmd of' 
hair, and the characteristic negro smell. With the change in ■ 
their material and moral situation, Negroes haye altered ;; 
considerably during the last two centuries (Stephen Ward);®. 
The thickness of their lips has diminished, and also the very; 
accentuated lower jaw. 

Dr. Warren ® states this fact that the skulls of Negroes of past, 
times found in New York have, a cerebral capacity much less 
than those of modem Negroes. 

Let us add that the climatic situation of a country reacts on 
the appearance and persistence of certain diseases, and so 
produces many physiological modifications. In Peru the popula- 
tion are only affected by wmga at an altitude between 600 and 
1,600 metres, whereas yellow fever in ICexico never goes above 
the altitude of 924 metres.^ On the other hand, various diseases 
often become severe or slight, affecting the organism profoundly 
or disappearing without leaving traces, according to the latitude 
or the physical conformation of the country. 

^ Five Yeobrs^ Reside'nce in the West Indies, 

The Ncutural History of Manhind, 

® Quarterly Review, June, 1851. 

^ Darwin, Voyage d'm naturaliste. 
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CROSSING OF RACES 

I 

/ We have seen how human types evolve under the influence 
,of their milieu. Climate and mode of life, in the widest 
meaning of these terms, succeed in counterbalancing hereditary 
influences. The skull and all the other parts of our organism 
undergo in this way essential changes, and yet, while undergoing 
modification, never cr^ss the limit which separates mankind 
from other animal species. 

Mixture, otherwise called crossing of blood, among human 
varieties causes by itself almost as many changes as the innumer- 
able ■ factors of milmc. It has been practised unconsciously 
, ever ' since man's appearance on the earth. Owing to it, 
iutermediary races exist whereby the over-violent contradictions 
which the milieu left to itself might have engendered are 
softraed and equalised. This phenomenon is, in short, as old as 
humanity itself, and what has contributed to its appearance, 
extension and duration is the fact that the human species has 
been divided only by the barriers of milieu. No special 
Ihstinct has ever prevented the varieties from interblending, 
whilst the conformation of their sexual organs has never placed 
any 6bstacles in its way. To-day, as in neolithic times, the 
highest and lowest in the human scale have been able to " 
contract fruitful marriages. 

. Moreover it is possibly owing to this crossing from time 
* immemorial that our distinctive traits are so far from being 
as irreducible as certain anthropologists would have us 
bolieve. 
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, It is with men as with animals. Darwin tells us thaf* in 
^Uncivilised or very little civilised countries, where herds cannot 
he separated, there rarely exists, if ever, more than one race of 
the same species. The example of North America is one of the 
most characteristic, where for a long time there was no distinct 
breed of sheep, for they were always mixed. Again, animals of 
the same race enclosed in a park have characteristics which 
distinguish them from others penned up in another park. In 
this way do races evolve and aA even lost under the action of 
this most important factor. It has been shown for instance, 
that varieties of cats taken into new countries lose their 
[peculiar characteristics owing to their vagabond nature. When 
the domestic cAt becomes wild again in some countries, it 
assumes for a similar reason uniform characteristics with the 
wild. 

Now man has from all time lived under the influence of 
unconscious cross-breeding. 

i II t 

The word cross-breeding ** may be applied both to men and 
animals, but the results obtained from it bear different names. 
The progeny of crossed human varieties are called hdlfireeds 
and those of plants or animals, hybrids. Crossing acts Jn, t wo 
ways. In mixing different types without P^^^^^^ceiv^H^as, , 
it produces an intermediary type, whilst in wbrkin|^^^&piely 
towards a well-defined end, it brings about the appefificance of 
new races with well-marked characteristics of their The 

first applies in particular to men and animal? living rh liberty, 
whereas the second applies to domesticated animals and plants, 
and is known as “ artificial selection.'" Breeders and cultivators, 
who, conscious of the end they are pursuing, succeed by cross- 
ing animals and plants of the same species in obtaining 
individuals of a certain type, are making an artificial selection, 
to which indeed we owe the appearance of so many animal a^nd , 
vegetable varieties. 

The breeder, in short, takes advantage of the circumstances 
of milieu, nourishment, and other factors. In bringing together 
two types marked by qualities which particularly interest him, 
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he causes the birth of a new variety.^ In reality he creatfe^' 
nothing but only stamps his own desire on nature’s work. When" 
' he. directs this selection methodically for a certain number of 
generations he arrives at the formation of a special and 
■ thoroughly marked race which is distinguishable from the 
others by certain specific and hereditary qualities. In this way 
it has become possible to create a number of bovine races, goat 
ra^es, dogs, horses, rabbits, and pigeons. The hundreds of 
races of pigeons, so different iA their aptitudes and structures, 
are all descended from the Columba lima. In w6rking with 
the object of obtaining certain desired characteristics among 

f inals, breeders preside at their couplings and completely 
Brt the evolution of their species. 

Ian has never been selectionised ” according to a precon- 
red method. Crossing between his different samples has 
ountered no obstacles except those resulting from social 
prejudices or from natural barriers. The faculty which he pos- 
sesses of moving from one place to another and of being easily 
acclimatised, surmount| these obstacles, so that crossing between 
the most diverse representatives is seen as a general rule in his 
history. 

Far from strengthening the divergences produced by the 
differences of milieu, the possibility of crossing, powerfully aided 
by the intellectual factor which draws all human beings 
together, has only modified the distinctive traits and created 
passing phases which link together all the unities of the great 
human cluster. 


Ill 

The new blood which crossing is reputed to bring into 
the organism, produces the most complex phenomena in it. 
Nathusius in his standaid work on the skulls of pigs {Schweim- 
schaedel) maintains that it suflSces to introduce into a race of 
the type Sus Scrofa, ^\th of the blood of the Sus IndicuSy in 
border to modify the skull of the former. To the influence of 
crossing, the same author also attributes the monstrous pig of 
Japan, which, with its very large snout, very short head and 
special traits, is so different from the rest of its species. 
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Jf^ogetliei* with tbe skull, the modifications bear on the pendd 
of gestation, length of limbs, the force and resistance of the 
; animal, number of molars, and even the pulse which, as Youi^tt . 
says, varies according to the height of certain animals. The 
' distinction thus obtained among the individuals of the samO s, 
species is altogether surprising. The brain of certain dogs is Iw,' 
long and narrow in the anterior part; with others it is high 
nand arched and shows perceptible differences in weight. Thei|?| 
height also varies in the extreme. According to Gedfi^dy* 
Saint-Hilaife some dogs are six times as long as others, 
without counting the tail. 

The number of generations which is necessary to obtain a 
new variety varies according to circumstances. It is generally 
thought that from three to six is sufficient to obtain certain 
characteristic traits in plants. In the animal kingdom their 
number appears to be much more considerable. The mixture 
of the representatives of the two varieties does not always 
mean an equal influence on the part of the two parents. Their 
blood in crossing seems to struggle in th^ procreated organism. 
The characteristics of the newly born depend accordingly on the 
preponderance of one of the two individuals crossed, Mo^ver 
some varieties show traits of much greater persistence. Ae6^unt 
must also be taken of that unexpected element called atavism, 
which is the tendency to revert and which often paralyses the 
regular action of the new type’s success. 

Cross-breeding, which biologically touches the" most ■mysterious 
depths of a being, cheats human investigation in many respects. 
In the animal and vegetable kingdoms, breeders alid cultivators 
meet with frequent surprises which the present state of science 
fails to explain. We ^ are speaking in particular of certain 
impenetrable affinities between the representatives of the two 
sexes crossed. The reason of the greater or lesser fertility of ! 
some and the sterility of others frequently escapes us. The 
best explanation bearing on the differences of species is far 
from being satisfactory. In default of special laws it is; 
experience and concrete results which guide breeders. Broca,’ 
without attempting to give the key to the enigma, endeavoured 
to classify all the cases in what concerns the results of crossing. , 
He notes, to begin with, two leading categories, viz. Jieterogenesw-y 
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..which comprises /all cases of sexual "connections where no./ 
fecundation takes place, and homogenesis, with different degrees ;. 
of fecundation. 

Fecundation is abortive when the foetus is bom before its ' 
; [agenesic when fecundation is relative in the sense that the 
:prb^^y remain sterile among themselves or with individuals 
of, one 9 r the other of the parent races; dysgenesic when the 
|ij^bri<is, although mutually sterile, are fecund when crossed/ 
with! an individual of one or the other of the parent races ; 
farhg&nesic when the results are fecund among ‘themselves, - 
but only for two or three generations ; and eugenesic when the ! 
progeny are normally fertile. 

To form varieties or new races, this last case is the most ; 
mteresting as there is no impediment to the evolution of the new 
forms which are created by the mixture of the two crossed 
parents. 

The number of conditions, however, is so great that it is 
impossible to formulate any rules whatever. Moreover, we have 
to consider the new ^characteristic which we desire to have 
produced. The mUien, on the other hand, with its innumerable 
factors, never loses its rights, acting both on the parents, and 
on the product of their crossing. It is thus almost impos- 
sible to overlook its simultaneous action and to speak only of 
^pissing. We know, for instance, how conditions of life affect 
tbe reproductive system before and after fecundation. The 
milieu in this case acts directly and in its way contributes to 
the sterility or fecundity of crossings as also to the quality of 
their results. Cross-breeding, from its first application, causes 
profound changes in an organism. 

, 'The relative sterility of cross-breeding, is a question on which, 
naturalists have been very much divided. Let us note, however, 
that sterility is due almost exclusively to differences of sexual 
'constitution, especially noticeable among different species. 

/• In general, when it is a case of coupling two individuals : 
belonging to the same race, fecundity is the rule. Wherever * 
'the pairing has no results, some naturalists have even wanted.,. 
"*^0 see different species. 

This circumstance is of prime importance in the case of 
crossing among human beings/ 
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Whereas among 8pe(yie$, even the most closely related, sterihty 
is the rule, it never occurs even when the most divergent races 
pair among birds of the farmyard, pigs, horses, and dogs. Not 
only do all domestic races couple thus with success in the matter 
of fecundity, but also their hybrid progeny are observed to be 
quite fecund. 

It has also been shown that varieties of organised beings ^eed 
to be crossed in order to augment their vitality. Left to 
themselves they become weak and display a tendency to 
diminish and disappear. The progeny thus crossed are 
generally considered to be much stronger than their parents. 


IV 

i 

As applied to man, cross-breeding, modified by the special 
conditions of his life, generally presents the same advantages as 
in the animal kingdom. Fire, left to itself, burns itself out, so 
Herbert Spencer tells us. Vital forces, fn like manner, always 
tend to a state of equipoise. To preserve “their vigour it is 
necessary to excite and restore them by submitting them to the' 
action of other forces. Man did not wait to commingle with hia 
species until science should tell him to do so. With him cross- 
breeding has been facilitated by the complete fecundity of 
halfbreeds and the sexual concord between representatives the 
furthest removed from one another. Since the first 
of peoples, this phenomenon has taken place. In the^l^^^f 
modern white Europeans flows that of Negroes who liVed c|^our 
continent at the end of the Quaternary epoch. 

Cross-breeding among the most differentiated |pces, far from 
being sterile, adds to their fecundity. According to Le Vaillant, 
Hottentot women, who generally give birth to three or four 
children, have as many as twelve wlien united to white men or 
Negroes. The crossing of Negroes with white women or of 
white men with Negro women produces similar results. 

A similar statement is made as to Russians and their unions 
with the indigenous populations of Asiatic Russia. 

Later on we shall examine the composition of French blood, 
and shall see that it is only a mixture obtained by the union of 
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innumerable human varieties. All peoples and races resemble' 
one another in this respect. If any race is deemed pure from 
all mixture, it is only because we are unable to disentangle its 
constituent elements. 

As means of communication develop and the march of 
progress continues, crossidg becomes more common. This not 
only increases in the middle of Old Europe but also among all 
the inhabitants of every part of the Old and New Worlds. If 
the word halftireed was strictly applied to the progeny which 
has really issued from a mixture of varieties, it would be ^ 
necessary to include under this denomination all human beings 
with rare exceptions. Moreover war and conquest always 
involved mixture of blood. The Whites, whose ethnical origin 
is far from being pure; have In their turn founded a new stock 
in the New World by commingling with its aborigines, Mexico 
in particular is peopled by halfbrecds, the progeny of Spaniards 
and local peoples. The United States is a vast crucible 
wherein for centuries an indescribable mixtupe of peoples and 
races has been going^on. In Brazil, Argentina, Chili, as in 
the other republicSi of Central and South America, halfbreeds 
abound. In Peru there are more than twenty names to define 
the various products of crossing between Peruvian^ Negroes 
and Portuguese, 

In Africa* we find that the Zulu Kaffirs, regarded as the 
purest of the pure, are the result of mixtures,^difficult to 
disentangle and define. If in some respects they resemble the 
Whites, they often show many traits of the Negro. In many 
places in Africa the influence is seen of the so-called Hamitic 
blood, which is of Asiatic and European origin. According to 
some anthropologists, Hamites mixed with Negroes were the 
origin of the Ethiopians, the fundamental ethnical basis of 
ancient Egypt. Cultured Negroes in the United States maintain, 
perhaps not without reason, that their real ancestors were the 
Ethiopians, creators of a much older civilisation than that of the 
Whites in Europe. In addition to the Ethiopians, the Himya- 
rites (Southern Semites) passed over in far back times from the ! 
opposite shores of the Red Sea and mixed with Negroes, 
Ethiopians and Berbers. 

What shall we say of the Arabs (Northern Semites), who for 
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about fijPl^en centuneiS have continued their invasions into the 
African continent and who were followed in the 18th ce^ury 
by Europeans whose blood is being more and more miied With . 
that of Africans ? We meet with Kouehito-Khamites, that is 
Ethiopians, in all the N.E. of Africa, and it is especially from 
among them that the people of Abyssinia (the A^aou) are . 
^I^pfiited. The Foulah-Sand6, a term adopted by J. Deniker 
B^define the mass of the populations living in Africa on a strip 
^f 5 to C degrees in breadth from east to west, are only a mixture 
of Ethiopians with Soudanese Negroes (the Nigritians). Their 
number includes the Mangbattou, the Niam-Niam, the Ndris, 
the Bandziri, the Poul-B4, &c., &c. 

The numerou's Nigritian peoples are also strongly mixed 
with Arabs and Ethiopians. The zone of their habitat is from 
the Atlantic to the basin of the Upper Nile and comprises the* 
Soudanese, Senegalese, Guineans, &c. 

As for the Bantus, whose name covers innumerable Negro 
tribes of Central and Southern Africa, they are strongly mixed 
with the Ethiopians. Those on the coasi^between Cape Delgado 
and the port Durnford, where Swahili is nevw the most widely 
spread of local dialects, are also much mixed with Arabs. The 
Zulus are not exempt from Ethiopian blood. 

The Hottentots, having crojffeed with the Dutch and other 
Europeans, have given birth to numerous ' 

The Ethiopians, who have so largely influenced the formation 
of Negro races, are merely half-breeds of N egroes and Hamites. 
Their reaction on the ethnical composition of the Whites i^. 
indisputable, which fact opens out new horizons for savantSjriSf 
will one day wish to explore the many links of reIatidS|mp 
uniting the Negroes with European peoples and, througHBfs^ 

' white intermediaries, with all humanity ! 

The crossings between the inhabitants of Europe 'and Asia 
are much more apparent and less discussed. N^ly all Ibe 
principal races considered as Asiatic, are found mixed with 
other peoples and races, in other parts of the glol^. On this 
matter, let us note the Semitic and Mongol races, tbe Negritos, 
Eskimos, Turko-Tartars, &c. 

It is not our intention to study the origins and affiliations 
of the principal races of the world, but only to indicate in a 
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summary “way the mutual interpenetration of diverse peoples^ 
wtioh renders almost illusory the search for an absolutely pure 


r*tce 


In thd present state of science the place of honour assigned to 
pure races could only be claimed by certain savage or primitive 
peoples whose history is buried in oblivion. 

But can one as a matter of fact still speak of pure races and 
peoples after considering the permanent effects which two or 
three cross-breedings produce ?' Breeders furnish us on this , 
subject with proofs altogether surprising. Let us note for 
instance that quoted by Fleischmann. The primitive German 
breed of sheep, which provides ordinary wool, produces 5,500 „ 
fibres of wool per square inch. After three or four crossings 
with Merinos, they produce 8,000 and after the twentieth 
crossing 27,000. • 

Who will ever estimate the quantity of blood of all origins 
which flows in the veins of a white, yellow or black man ? 

The history of human varieties may be reduced to these 
most simple facts, vi^ that primary races formed under the 
influence of the milieu have never ceased mixing among 
themselves on the occasions when they meet, especially during 
the migrations of peoples. The consecutive crossings which 
have taken place under the influence of acting incessantly 

e^rywhere,»have given birth to a number of intermediary 
types which serve as links uniting humanity. It is cross- 
breeding which 'finally levels all the types created by the 
milieu. 


V 

What is the value of cross-breeding ? Opinions have been 
^divided for a long time on this subject. In their inordinate 
pride, the Whites have never been willing to admit that women of 
other races, and especially those of so-called inferior ones, are 
able to give birth to children equal in value to purely white 
progenVi!^ People have quibbled for years on the absolute value 
erbss^" products without being ready to take into con- 
^ideratio^pTthe special circumstances which have contributed to 
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their intellectuar and physiological formation. Arguing from 
examples of American mulattoes they have endeavoured to cast 
opprobrium on all human crossbreeds, which is an illogical 
attempt, for are not all human beings crossbreeds ? 

Moreover, are these mulattoes such deplorable specimens as 
^ one would have us believe ? It is sufficient to recall the 
circumstances which accompanied their birth, the conditions 
of their youth, and the bitterness of their life, in order to 
understand that white men placed in similar circumstances 
would perha'ps be worth still less. The white man who seduced a 
negress nearly always abandoned her when she became a 
mother, and the child coming into the world as the product of 
debauchery, badly nourished and exceedingly despised, grew up 
generally in conditions which are not to be mentioned. The 
white stamp which he had received at birth predestined him 
in his own eyes to a much more glorious and brilliant future 
than that of his black brethren. He entered life full of pride 
and scorn for his entourage, advancing with confidence towards 
white men, whom he was pleased to consider as his equals. 
But from this approach disappointments witheut number awaited 
him. Despised and hated, he was violently ejected from 
white society ; white prejudices against people of colour were 
particularly stirred against these halfbreeds, whose resemblance 
to the whites demonstrated so clearly the stupidity of racial 
superstition. The nearer the Blacks approached the Whites 
physically, the more did the Whites repulse them with passionate 
hatred, driven by the blind instinct of their own interests. 
Bewildered and unclassed, the mulattoes entered the only milieio 
open to receive them and this was the milieu of crime. With 
the work of negro regeneration which has followed the mula||o^s* 
clearer vision of their surroundings, they have recovered T^ir 
dreams of social equality with the Whites by hard work^^d 
a life as honest as that of their negro or white entourage, mie 
impartial witnesses of their regeneration in the United States 
bestow upon their efforts the prai|fliL which they deserve and 
rank the mulattoes themselves ^^tie same level as other 
peoples and races. 

Those who, like Gobineau, Lapouge, Ammon, and other 
anthropo-sociologists, would have us believe that crossbreeds 
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are *physiologically and psychologically inferior to their mce^ 
co%ra 7 it 6 $'' (Ammon), appear to forget the lessons of history. 
We find ourselves, moreover, forcibly placed in a dilemma. 
Humanity, we are told, progresses without ceasing. Biologically 
speaking, it surpasses in worth its forerunners of the dark ages. 
But it is evident, as shewn above, that the crossing of human 
beings is a permanent fact. If then crossing results in decadence, 
man should have disappeared long since from the planet and 
should have fallen to the level of the protozoa. 

Concrete observations from life, , however, confirm *the inanity 
of all these deductions. Cross-breeding has in no sense the sorry 
privilege of physical degeneracy, nor that of bringing people to 
final ruin, so writers on demography and impartial explorers 
assure us. Where did Tylor find the most beautiful women in 
the world ? At Tristan da Cunha (a little island between the 
Cape and South America), among the descendants of Whites 
and Negroes. 

‘'Its inhabitants (he tells us) are mulattoes, well built but 
not very dark. Nearly ^all are of European type, much more so 
than the Negro. Among the young girls were some with such 
entirely beautiful heads and bodies, that I never remember 
having seen anything so splendid. And yet I am familiar with 
all the strands of the earth, Bali and its Malays, Havannah and 
its creoles, Tahiti and its nymphs, the United States and its most 
distinguished women.” 

It is pleasant to see that the crossbreeds of Java are superior 
to the Malays and that the Brazilians of the province of St. Paul, 
who are the progeny of Portuguese and indigenous tribes, viz., 
the Cerigos and the Gaynazes, excel physiologically, intellect- 
ually and morally. A detail worthy of notice is that longevity 
counts among these crossbreeds its most striking examples.^ 

The Griquas, mixed products of Hottentots and Dutch, or 
the Cafusos are quite equal to pure Whites, just as the cross- 
breeds of Indian and Spanish are at least as good as the 
Spaniards themselves. 

If it is desired to question fertility of crossing, facts give the 
lie direct to all such pessimists ! Let us note first of all that 
crossing between aristocratic and common classes of White 

^ See my Philosophie de. la Lmg4mU» 
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society is reco^ised as a necessary factor in iheir continuafion. 
Broca also insists on this fact, that the population of France ha^ 
increased since the Revolution caused the two classes W mingle, 
which originally represented conquerors and conquered. V . 

When for any reason certain aristocracies refuse to mix inth ' 
other social classes, they wither away and perish. The Spartans, 
Dumont tells us, numbered 9,000 in the time of Lycurgus. In 
480, they had diminished to 8,000 ; in 420, to 6,000 ; in 
Aristotle's time, to 1,000 ; and in 280, to 700. In order to 
preserve Iflbe patrician order in Rome, it was absolutely 
necessary to ennoble whole masses of plebeians. We remember 
amongst other things that in 179 the Roman Senate only 
numbered 88 Patricians for 212 Plebeians. A number of 
Emperors were obliged to continue raising new nobles in order 
to preserve the Senate from disappearing. Galton tells us that 
among the oldest English families there are only five who seem 
to go back to the fifteenth century in the direct male line. 
According to Benoiton de Ch&teauneuf, the existence of noble 
French families never exceeds three ^centuries. The great 
historical names have long since become extinct. Surviving only 
in the female line, they have been revived by pure usurpatiqu 
and often by special grants bestowed by the Kings and after- 
wards by the Empire. This phenomenon has also occurred in 
other countries. If we trace closely the evolution of the* 
reigning families of Europe, we see first the usual defg ^fejjigy 
and then the disappearance of the stock. Those whichJB^ffii 
as for example, the Russian dynasty, owe their persi 
to a strong mixture of foreign blood. The rich class, 

which follows the example of the aristocracy in ^,i^^6ning itself 
within a restricted circle, suffers the same moiirnful fate./ 
According to the curious examples furnished by Hansen, therej; 
were 118 patrician families in Nuremberg in 1390; X!fii)re 
50 per cent, had disappeared by 1490. There were at Augsburg, 
in 1368, fifty-one senatorial families; in 1538, only eight 
remained. From 1583 to 1684, 487 families were admitted into 
the bourgeoisie of Berne, but by 1783 only 108 remained. At 
Lubeck (the same author tells us) in 1848 the last scion of the 
patrician families died. Falling lower and lower in the- 
social scale, he had been forced to become a simple office-boy/ 
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In a general way aristocratic families, including those of 
reigning, families, suffer the same fate as the Julia dynasty 
which has been so melodramatically described by Jacoby.^ 
Degeneracy, premature death, folly, debauchery, alcoholism and 
sterility are the common lot of all these favourites of fortune. 
From the time of Edward II., who mounted the throne in 1307, 
up to the time of George 1. (of Hanover), England exhausted six 
dypapties : the Plantagenets, Lancasters, Yorks, Tudors, Stuarts 
: ^tid Oranges. 

All those who study the history of the European nobility with- 
out prejudice perceive very soon that wherever it has not under- 
gone the beneficent influenceofcrossingwith plebeian classes,ithas 
soon degenerated or disappeared. What Benoiton de Ch&,teauneuf 
has noticed in the case of France, Doubleday ^ states for England. 
About the year ^1858, 272 En^ish lords out of 394 dated only 
from 1760. Of 1527 titles of baronet, created in 1611, only 30 
remained by 1819. The same phenomenon is also seen in the 
case of the frank-burghers of Newcastle. Once a rich and 
independent class enjoying many privileges, it gradually 
decreased in number and was only physically revived from the 
turfe it lost its prestige and mixed with the people. 

What takes place on a small scale among the aristocratic 
cesses of Europe is seen on a vast scale in the rule of castes in 
^Ihdia. There* a huge country, in which people are counted by the 
^undVed million, fiills so low as to become the prey of a few 
^hAsand audacious adventurers. And yet here in particular 
fl( ^y hed and still flourishes the cult of blood, so piously 

the same problem is studied inversely, that is to say, 
- iit -studying the origins of superior individuals in every country, 
• notices with astonishment that nearly all are the* result of 
Crossed Carriages. Havelock Ellis affirms, for example, that the 
writers and thinkers, like Edgar Allan Poo, 
Whitman, Lowell, Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Longfellow, and 
many others, are descended from mixed famili^. The best 
Ichpwn American inventor, Edison, is found in this class. 

^ This same phenomenon is seen in England. There also the 

B%Lr la Selection chez V Homme, 2nd ed. (Paris : F. Alcan.) 

Law of Poptblution. 

m2 
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representative types of its insular genius are far from being pure 
English, as, for example, Tennyson, Swinburne,Kossetti, Browning, 
Ouida, Corelli, Romilly, Lewes, Millais, Disraeli, &c. To show how 
much European progress is indebted to mixed types would need 
many volumes. Let us confine ourselves to naming as they 
come, in France, men like Sainte-Beuve, Dumas father and son, 
Taine, de Maistre, Montalembert, M4rimee, and even Victor 
Hugo. The illustrious Kant, regarded as an incarnation of 
German giOnius, was far from being a pure German. The most 
typical poets among the Russian people, Pushkin, LermontoflF, 
and the creator of the Russian drama, von Vizine, were of mixed 
origin. In the veins of Ibsen there flows a mixture of Scotch 
and Norwegian blood. These examples might be multiplied to 
infinity. 

VI 

Thus the renewing of blood nearly always gives excellent 
results. Experience does in no way prove its sterility. Stokes 
furnishes us with conclusive proofs thalJ even marriages between 
Europeans and Australian or Tasmanian women have very 
good results as regards the birth-rate. 

Some English seal-hunters "in the Bass Straits had in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century carried away a number of 
native women. Stokes tells us that in 1846 numerous and 
excellent seal-hunters were to be seen in this neighbourhood 
recruited from the descendants of these Tasmanian and Au^k^ian 
women crossed with the English. 

In Indo-China the commingling of Annamitc blo od^ ^f^ 
that of Europeans has resulted in excellent mixtures 

Waitz, insists with reason on the constant amelkB^on of 
the inferior type by the superior type through crossingf Accord- 
ing to this author, four generations suffice to make a ffii|latto 
white and five to make him black again through an '.ifniiiter- 
rupted return. 

The American nation proves by the unceasing progress 'which • 
it has realised in so short a time, the indisputable advantages 
of cross-breeding practised on an extensive scale. To grasp 
the whole extent of this mixture of peoples which goes on in 

^ fAntTiropologie der Naturvolker. , ,, , 
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the tJnited States under our eyes, it is enough to consider the 
quality and origin of the immigrants who arrive there annually. 
Let us take for purposes of comparison the year 1903.^ The 
number of immigrants without counting those of Mexico and 
Canada amounted to 803,272 ! Austria sent in round numbers 

30.000 Slovaks and Croats, 23,000 Magyars, 32,500 Poles, 

13.000 Jews, without reckoning Koumanians, Lithuanians, Dal- 
matians, Czechs, Bosnians, &c. Of the 109,721 Eussians, 
33,859 were Poles, 13,854 Finns, 37,846 Jews, 11,629 Lithu- 
anians; of Italians, 27,620 came from the north and 152,915 
from the south (Neapolitans, Sicilians, &c.). Also 56,780 
Scandinavians, 29,001 Irish, 14,455 Japanese, 14,942 English, 

70.000 Germans, 15,000 Greeks, &c., &c. This constant stream 
of peoples, who have spread themselves over the United States 
for so many years, ends by fgrming a special race of North 
Americans whom the old peoples of Europe are pleased to 
recognise as a superior type. 

We have seen above how under the influence of the milmt 
all these heterogeneous elements are transformed in the United 
States into a new ^^nd* clearly marked ethnical type which is 
quite distinct from the people sent out from Europe and Asia. 
Even intellectually the United States has succeeded in dissolving 
the separate traits of these immigrants. A kind of moral unity 
takes place among these descendants of many peoples. According 
tAthe last census, there are in the United States less people 
i®orant of English than there are people in the German Empire 
ipigrant of German. The number of journals published in foreign 
languages diminishes every year, whereas that of English 
journals increases perpetually. In 1900 the round number of 
these ^glish journals was sixteen times greater than that of 
all the'^u Aals published in other languages, viz. in German, 
Polish, Italian, Chinese, Hungarian, Danish, &c. 

It is enough (so Americans tell us) for one or two generations 
at most to make of this European overflow a remarkably stable, 
jintelligent and enterprising people ! 

, Wherever crossing takes place under normal conditions, 
inferior types become better without causing any degeneration 

^ The year counts from April, so that in this case the numbers are for 
twelve months, from April, 1902, to the end of March, 1903, 
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pessimistic assertions of the detractors of cross-breeding aie "dis- 
proved by the mere fact of the constant progress realised by 
humanity, whose representatives have done nothing but mix 
among themselves in every way. On the other hand, the 
disastrous effects produced by purity of blood show us how 
frail is the foundation on which the theory of pure races is based. 

Modern science, moreover, offers a plausible explanation of the 
deterioration of a social class condemned to live entirely on its 
own reser^>T3 of blood, force and health. It would be unjust to 
explain the degeneracy of all the privileged classes as due to 
idleness or debauchery. The German and Swiss bourgeoisie, as 
also certain gr6ups of the old nobility, are pai'ticularly distin- 
guished for their domestic virtues, their economy, and an 
hygienic life free from all excess., A condemnation of principle 
weighs nevertheless on their posterity. Fed on political and social 
prejudices, the representatives of privileged classes will only 
marry within the restricted circle of their ethnical group, living 
in most cases under the influences of the same morbid factors. 
But all psychical anomalies, as Moreau (of Tours) shows, are 
closely related. They form a sort of sympathetic chain the linksi 
of which are attached to each other. The appearance of a motr , 
bid casein one generation can only increase in intensity from the 
moment when through union another member of the same family, 
introduces his quota. Morbid cases, far from diminishing or' 
disappearing, increase in this manner in a milieu particularly 
favourable to them. Psychical anomalies are found also in fre- 
quent and direct correlation with certain organic malaidje^ like . 
scrofula, defects in the organs of the senses, deformities ^ 
skeleton, and the like. 

We may readily see the devastations which marriage^ 
people resembling one another in the same constitr 
psychical defects can produce in a centre stam^S 
disease. But the danger does not stop here. The ps^nopathic^ 
anomalies in passing from generation to generation^ are trans- 
formed and assume the most varied and serious aspects. In “j 
face of this phenomenon of morbid heredity we can easily 
explain the degeneracy and disappearance of families condenined 
to marry into their own defects and vices. 





Modern peopl^es Kving under the influence 6t the same climatic 
and. intelle^ual £actors need also to renew their blood by ad- 
ditions. fh>m the outside. In their crossings on a large scale 
are to be seen the same advantages which are apparent in the 
union, of. the diverse social classes living in the same country. 
The example of the French and American peoples, these two 
greflfiproducts of so many comminglings of peoples and race8,| 
bete eloquent testimony to the advantage of their unlimited 
orbssings. 



CHAPTER III 


THE LAW OF OROANIC CO-ORDINATION 

The different parts of our organism form a whole connected 
by.all sorts of links. A wound inflicted on one part of our 
bo^ affects the whole. The weakening of one of our organs 
reacts more or less on the whole of our organism. Goethe 
and Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire had already mentioned it simul- 
taneously and had endeavoured to express it in terms of a 
general law. The law of the budget of our organism, as Goethe 
said, or the compensation of crossing, as it had been defined 
by Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, became with Darwin the law of 
correlative variability. 

call balancing of organs (Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire says) 
that law of animate nature in virtue of which a normal or 
pathological organ never acquires extraordinary prosperity 
without another of its system or of its relations being modified 
in the same degree.” 

This co-ordinating force was familiar among the ancients 
under the name of formativus. To this mysterious 

force numerous phenomena of organic regeneration were 
attributed. 

Whatever may be the definition of the law, the facts which 
lie at its root are incontestable. When we work our muscles 
and so cause an increase in their size, we simultaneously 
develop the blood vessels, ligaments, nerves, and even 
themselves. When we succeed in lengthening or a 

bird's beak, the correlative parts of its organism t^^ffl|^jards, 
corresponding changes. When the length of the thick 

throats” pigeons is developed out of all proportiora^^number 
of vertebrse increase and their ribs become enlarg^ 

Very often a single changed trait involves a number of other 
modifications which are its crowning or logical complement. It 
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is thus that breeders in confining their efforts solely to the 
modification of a^single member cause the change of many. 

"WTien the beak of a pigeon is lengthened, the length of the 
tongue usually profits by it. In examining several races of 
domestic pigeons like the rock-dove, the tumbler, &c., we 
perceive a great difference between them in the bend of the 
lower jaw. In these cases there is noticeable a corresponding 
difference in the bend of the upper jaw. Among short-faced 
tumblers the wings shorten proportionately to the reduced stature 
of this race. There is in like manner a very apparent ^correlation 
between the length of the claws and that of the beak (Darwin). 
,*The great Irish stag having acquired antlers weighing as much 
as a hundred pounds,^ it follows that other changes will have 
taken place in its organism. We notice in it a thicker skull 
to bear the antlers, a strengthening of the cervical vertebrae 
and their ligaments, an enlargement of the dorsal vertebrae to 
support the neck, more powerful hind legs, &c. 

In the domain of craniology we see a number of analogous 
phenomena. The dev|lopment of the anterior lobe of the 
br^ln causes the forcing back of the occipital aperture behind. 
A^^kull which lengthens becomes higher, and on the other 
l^d, *as brachycephaly augments, the skull lowers. The 
cfimplete flattening of the face, including the cheekbones, is 
ffccompanied*by phenomena which are logically co-ordinate with 
fkhe principal change. The glabclU becomes effaced and the 
froot of the nose crashed. 

In closely studying the vegetable kingdom, the same pheno- 
mena are observed. Sometimes the colour of flowers or leaves 
undergoes similar variations, and sometimes that of fruit, grain 
and leaves changes simultaneously. In the serpent melon, whose 
thin and tortuous fruit attain as much as a metre .in length, 
the stalk of the plant, the pedicle of the female plant and 
,the median lobe of the leaf are all elongated in a remark- 
^able manner. 

It may be said that the more the organism is developed, the 
more this co-ordination of characteristics becomes manifest. 

is this compensation, correlation or harmonisation of 
Vahations undergone by an organism? For the moment 

Hi Spencer, Princip^a de Biologie (French translation, Paris, F. Alcan). 



of casM we can only state tibiek sttccelsiyd 
i i©0U8 appearance. 

m nature in this way anxious to maintain 


her creations in counterbalancing one modification by MbtHer' 
which complements it ? Her designs remain obscure to w,. and 
so much the more so in that this science of the co-ordinatiph 6f 
characteristics has only just begun. Why do young white , 
pigeons which, when grown up, are yellow, dove-colour or 
silvery blue, come from the shell almost naked, whereas all* 
other pigeons whose feathers are differently coloured are 
when born covered with down ? What can be the correlation 
between the down and the dove-colour or yellow which 
prevents their co-existence ? Why are the skulls of certain 
gallinaceous races, on the heads of which are thick tufts of 
feathers, perforated with so many holes? Why do white 
rabbits often have dark marks on the ends of their ears 
and feet? Why is the period of gestation longer among, 
large breeds of cattle than among eifnall ? So many ques- 


tions, so many enigmas, which no doubt Will only remain so 
for a time. We must hope that science will some day reveal 
the majority of these mysteries and reduce them all to a coin-,, 
prehensive law. In the meanwhile it looks as if nearly ail^i. 
these phenomena depend on some kind of organic do-ordinationl 
The terms balancing ” and “ harmony,” which appear tip 
afl&rm a premature fact, seem to us improper. All that we 
know reduces itself to this, that we observe a number of co-.v 


ordinated phenomena which appear simultaneously op, succes-'* 
sively. We do not^ransgress the limits of experience in .|Jating - 
that there is a law of organic co-ordination ” the sigi^cance 
and causality of which escape us. 

Everything which we Jjji^e stated above regarding animals and^ 
plants is equally applicabmto man. Why does fair hair generally,*; 
accompany blue eyes? Are the organs of sight and hearing * 
generally affected simultaneously ? Isidore Geoffrey notes this 
fact, that additional digits appear in man simultaneously not 
only on the two hands, but also on the feet. It has beenpb|ieryed . 


that Daltonism (colour blindness) goes with an incapacity of I^ing * 
swayed by musical sounds and of differentiating between theip,: ; 
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fiwe' is' in immediate harmony with the skull. The 
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enlailiilig of the base of the nose, and of the inner orifice of 
the iiostrils in the skeleton, coincides with the flattening of 
/ all the nasal parts, bone and cartilage (Topinard). Cases of 
prognathism are generally accompanied with very thick lips. 

Iq spite of the incalculable number of these correlations or 
co-ordinations, it is impossible to aflSrm that thefe exists a 
relationship of cause and effect. This kind of coincidence, as 
Claude Bernard remarked with reason, constitutes one of the 
i gravest dangers which the experimental method meets with in 
ail complex sciences, and especially in biology. It would be 
necessary, in order to establish s> relationship of cause and effect, 
to be able to proceed to a kind of counter-proof, that is, to 
suppress a supposed cause, and see whether the effect still 
, persists. . Experimental science can only admit an explana- 
tion 'obtained from such exact conditions of counter-proof. 
J\Tien“a chemist desires to prove the truth of his analysis, he 
only proves it by way of synthesis. In wishing to show that 
his thbory is well founded, he submits it to analysis. Only 
.after obtaining results which are altogether in concord can 
express •an opinion on the soundness of the given pro- 
. position. 

/;^ ;But now in tlie naatter of plants and animals, to apply this 
obtinter-proof is most difScult. The milieu which produces 
.'c&irtam modifications is so vast in the number of causes brought 
; together that it is almost impossible to submit artificially to the 

P e mass of these causes minus one. 

more the organism is perfected, the less change has this 
counter-proving of being successful. In the case of man it 
BScoines impossible, because of his psychical life, which reacts on . 
:^11 physiological manifestations, and takes an active part in 
them. Now it is difficult to leave out this important element, or ’ 
to include it in the method of counter-proof. 

. , -Nevertheless, the reality of the phenomena of co-ordination, 
joined' with the direct and equally incontestable influence of 
milimi on individuals, makes evident the changes which man ^ 
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has undergone owing to exteroal conditions. Thus wo liave 
notic^ one after another nearly all the prominent parts of the 
.human organism. All are susceptible to impression by the 
conditions of the milieu and undergo modification under its 
influence. The ensemble of these modifications, which distinguish 
human beings from one another and suffer us to divide them 
into different varieties, constitute what we have decided to call 
the human ^aces. In beginning with the skull and ending 
with the colour of the skin, the stature, the hair, the forms of face 
and nose,tht mouth, the ears and the skeleton in general, we see 
them all bending before the full action of the milieu. Where 
the direct action , is not sufficient to explain in detail the changes 
which have been wrought, co-ordination of traits cofnes in as a 
supplementary explanation. 

It is in virtue of this law of. equilibrium, correlation or co- 
ordination, that wherever one part of our organism varies, there 
takes place a parallel modification of other parts. 

From the moment the milieu begins to act as a cause of 
modification, it may be logically admitted that the moment 
the cause ceases to act the effect likewise disappears. But 
there is another side to the question which is not so self- 
evident. When we place a man in a given milieu who has 
acquired a certain anthropological type in another place, bow 
will this new influence operate ? Will it merely graft itself 
on the old type and so cause the rise of fresh characteristics 
radically opposed to those already created ? In order ^^^qon- 
firm such a solution, it would be first of all necessary to^init 
a sort of hereditary and age-long inflexibility of fi^Qired 
characteristics. But there is nothing to guarantee ijiflt this 
supposition is well founded. The acquired characteristics or- 
modifications which have taken place in the livin^^organism 
remind us of the movements of a pendulum whicm makes a 
number of more or less extended oscillations. Th/ distance of 
removal from the centre is greater for plants and animals than 
for men. In every case the starting-point, that is, the original 
form, maintains the equilibrium of movement and prevents its 
going off at a tangent. 

Thus under the influence of the milieu we obtain plants 
which are all but new species. This is more difficult in the 
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case of animals, and absolutely impossible in the case of menr^' 
In comparing the most disparate varieties, such as a white 
fair-haired dolichocephal, deemed the most noble representative 
of mankind, and a Bushman of a tawny yellow colour, and 
lozenge face and very pronounced cheek bones, less variations 
are found between them than, for example, between Kirghiz 
sheep and the wild sheep {Ovis montana) which live in the 
mountainous parts of North America. 

Between the men of the Cro-Magnon race, with their tall 
stature, platycnemic tibia, prognathic face, &c., &c., &nd those of 
our time, the differences are far from being as considerable 
as between the skeletons of Bos found in a fossil state in the 
late tertiary deposits of Europe and the skeletons of modem 
cattle. 

The more we study the transformations of man down the ages 
the more we perceive that the milieu has changed the surface of 
hie biological organisation without ever succeeding in changing 
its essential character. 

Man evolves like all organised beings, but his evolution takes 
an ideal and mental lorm rather than a concrete and physio- 
logical one. Nothing is more natural 1 Man from the time of 
his appearance on the earth appears to be distinct from other 
jiving beings in the fact of a more intense mentality which has 
S played and •still continues to play a preponderant part in his 
march through life, and which will go on acting in the future. 
This it is which Tias enabled him to raise himself more and more 
illlle animal scale, and to subject other organic beings to his 
will jis^l to serve his purposes. If he varies down the ages, these 
modrBations bear in particular on his intellectual faculties, and 
on the vast domain of their conquests, that is to say, his social, 
moral and intellectual life. 

In comparing that same White with the Bushman, we easily 
perceive that the distinction between their mentalities and the 
consequences which follow on this distinction are much more 
considerable than all the variations established between their 
cephalic indices, or the construction of their skeletons. With ' 
this difference so formulated, it is evident that the gulf which 
separates human beings is particularly deep on the intellectual , 
and moral side. 



Tjjie evolution of man has never resulted in irremediable 
!. ojr insuperable deviations in the matter of encephalon., . In 
reviewing all the craniological scales and in studying aU /the 
foundations whereon is based the division of humanity, nowhere 
have wo met with an organic condemnation of any .^racO; / 
whatever on the ground of its intellectual faculties 
./however backward he may be found in the matter of his , 
intellectual development, never loses the right of aspiring to 
elevate himself above his surroundings, Twenty years of intel- 
lectual woi^k has often proved sufficient for a representative 
of the Maori, Zulu, Red Skin or Negro races to win back in his 
individual self the centuries of mental arrest or mental sleep 
experienced by his congeners. This property common to all 
human beings provides them at once with a trait of ineffaceable 
equality. One might speak of 4hese faculties as the common 
foundations whereon the circumstances of physiological and 
physical life construct all kinds of buildings. 

But this common primordial property, the soul, the conscience, 
the mentality — for the name matters littie — also makes impres- 
sions on the physiological life of man by leapsj Owing to psychic 
force, man has been able to overcome all the obstacles of nature 
and to transplant himself to all .geographical latitudes. Owing 
to it he has been able to make himself master of the world. 
And this property common to man has given hinl everywhere 
a uniform stamp. It has prevented human varieties from 
varying too far from the common trunk which is the primordial 
regulator of their life and acts. And if man owes to it all the 
benefits of his moral and intellectual existence, he owes to it 
first of all his unity. 

Human mentality shows numerous gradations. Between the 
Toupi-Guarani with other cannibals and the modern French, 
there is a whole world of separation with regard to their 
manner of living, feeling and thinking. Neverthelei^t would 
be enough for one or two human generations of Toot! living 
on the basis of European civilisation to fill up the nioral 
and mental lacunae which separate them from an Ordinary 
Frenchman. 

All the condemnations of peoples and races in virtue of an 
innate superiority or inferiority have in reality failed. Life has 
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taugbt us to : oe motu circumspect m our judgments. SL' 
savant who presumes to pronounce a verdict of eternal barbarism 
A^gainst any people deserves to be laughed at. 

Oivijisation indeed has had some singular experiences during a 
century. Let us remember, for example, that in the time of the 
.JJncyclopsBdists, savants like d'Alembert and even Diderot 
refused^ to concede to the Russians the possibility of becoming 
civilised after the European manner. 

, . The^jfollowing century was destined to give them the lie, for 
: it gave to this people consigned to barbarity thinkers and 
^ri'^rs who are accounted among the guiding spirits of modern 
li^taanity. If the Russian nation shall arrive some day at enjoy- 
ing that liberty whereby it may develop unimpeded its moral and 
intellectual faculties, the cause of progress shall have counted a 
hundred million workers more 

' This possibility of developing the faculty of thinking implies 
at the same time the faculty of benefiting by its age-long 
conquests. It is thus that the peoples who approach tardily 
towards civilisation succeed in easily regaining the time lost 
throughout their p§rio(f of barbarism. The complex world 
of culture opens out at once before a people who begin to 
draw fpom its source. Together with European thought they 
appropriate its social and political advantages, its discoveries 
and inventions. They enter thus abruptly within the space of 
a generation into the great civilised family, and benefit by its 
institutions which were formed after centuries of persevering 
toil. 

The Negroes, for example, whom it is desired to class among 
the most inferior races, astonish, as we shall see later on, all 
those who study their history without prejudice by their 
. progress, which is altogether amazing. Fifty years ago those 
of the Southern States did not possess a hundred hectares of 
lah<l|^<)-day the number of negro landed proprietors exceeds 
130,lPPbnd represents a value of 1,500,000,000 francs, whereas 
Hhey .all are worth more than four thousand millions. The 
balance aheet of the last fifty years of this race's existence, 
which %ace was believed to be predestined to ** eternal servitude " 
underimen of ivory or brown colour, is a fact which should make 
the el|)erts of human inequality pause and ponder. 
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Community of life also fashions the physiological qualities 
of man. We thus find ourselves in a vicious circle, in a 
continual come and go of influences which tend towards human 
unity. 

Above the one and the same layer of intellectual and 
psychical life which is common to all men, other layers are 
superimposed, formed by the ambient milieu. When this last 
varies, the acquired characteristics also vary. And if there are 
some modifications which appear more durable or ineffaceable, 
we must not forget that it is necessary to judge their persistence 
less by the number of years than by that of human generations. 

Eegarded from this point of view, the characteristic traits of 
races show a very moderate persistency. When we reflect that 
civilisation benefits humanity by an innumerable number of 
analogous influences, it may ^e easily understood that these 
tend more and more towards unification. At the spectacle of 
the approximation of types which is thus manifested in humanity, 
the anthropologists who are most inclined to divide it are 
driven to admit that the time is near when Race-anthropologists 
may be compelled to seek their proofs (Ind ;iiaterials exclusively 
among the history of extinct peoples and tribes ! 



Part III 

ANTHROPO-PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPO-SOCIOLOGY 




CHAPTER I 


THF- FAILURE OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEOPLES 

I 

Is it possible to enclose in a logical formula the very character 
and hopes of a people or race ? This question goes far beyond 
itf theoretical bearing. Parallel to the exclusive doctrines of 
raOes which are based on anthropological data, we see the rise of 
a new branch of psychology, which also, leaning on anthro- 
pology, endeavours to link together the past, present, and even 
the future of great human agglomerations in exact definitions. 
One people is designated as possessing a bilious temperament, 
proud ^d cruel, feeble in will power, lacking tenderness and 
goodness, and non-moral, though strongly religious. Another 
people adds ^to its sanguine temperament a realistic and 
practical genius, a lust of conquest, an unscrupulous spirit," 
criminal aspirations. To one pertain all the virtues, to another 
all the vices. Some are endowed with every quality which 
can create admirable peoples and individuals. Others are 
charged with all the sins of Israel. Were it only a matter 
of an innocent arrangement of grandiloquent words, one might 
make fun of this new science (?), which deduces its laws 
from the imagination and, what is worse, from the passions 
of its creators. But this new scientific plaything aspires to 
.higher things. It is especially used as a weapon in the 
relations between one people and another. Certain sociologists, 
and these not the least, even see in its teaching positive indica- 
tions for the guidance of public affairs. Certain peoples are 
thus mistrusted, their unhappy representatives kept well at 
;nrm's;dength, whilst others are accepted and regarded as choice 
fiiends w desirable allies. 

K 2 ' 
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This doctrine has already to its account many wholesale 
visondemnations, forcing on our attention numerous apologies 
for ** superior ” and much contempt for ** inferior ” nations," 

All the more illimitable in that it soars outside. Tj&ncrete 
facts, the psychology of peoples includes all and touches all. 
Mdrality, science, philosophy, economic and social life,!, crimi- 
nality, alcoholism, politics, religion, everything, in short, serves 
as matter for discussion and dogmatic conclusion. Not con- 
tent with occupying its attention with the present, it summons 
the past before its tribunal and formulates previsions for the 
future. 

Let us take one of its most circumspect, luminous and at the 
same time most impartial representatives, M. Alfred Fouill^e. 
Optimistic by nature and even touched with scepticism as 
regards anthropological exaggerations, he brings his reserves 
and scruples where his co-religionists have only condemnations 
or wholesale benedictions to pronounce. Nevertheless it is 
sufficient to examine his Psychologic du Peuple frangais] his 
Tempiramcnt et CaracUre or the Esqtdss^ psychologigue desPeuples 
europ^ens in order to show how far the aberrations of this new 
quasi-science can extend. Carried away by his subject, he also 
sets himself to distribute his rewards and modified censures on 
the mysterious aspirations of the peoples and their innate or 
hereditary virtues or vices. ' 

Looked at from this point of view the psychology of peoples" 
descends to the level of the psychology of novels, j^'ltEeats 
national or racial groups as good or bad, base or noble, vilftuous. 
or vicious, modest or arrogant, just as the novel presents us 
with good or bad individuals, base or noble, virtuous or vicious, 
modest or arrogant. As the individual has created the Deity after 
his own image, he has created the collective soul after the fashion 
of his own individual soul. M. Gumplowicz even says that if it 
is difficult for us to foresee what the individual will do in a given 
case, we can predict exactly with regard to ethnical or social 
groups, viz. tribes, peoples, social or professional classes. 
Starting from such a point, sociologists like G. Le Bon, Stewart 
Chamoeriain, Lapouge or G. Sergi threaten us with the decay 
of the Latin races just as so many others threaten us with 
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the inevitable hegemony of the Germanic races, Slavs and 
AngldrSaxons. 

This psychology, however, is always invented after the event. 
It consecrates and glorifies success and breathes disdain on 
defeat. One people which is fortunate and prosperous in its 
economic and social life is pronounced superior. Another which 
is the victim of the complex circumstances which influence the 
life of every community is regarded as essentially inferior. 
Germany after the victorious war of 1870 has in this way been 
raised on a pinnacle as summing up all the virtues. *Yet when 
we think of the events of this unfortunate war, the chances of 
which could so easily have been favourable to France (see 
on this subject the studies of Bleibtreu and Commandant 
Picard), we tremble on account of the superior qualities 
of Germany which at the san:y3 stroke would have become 
inferior. 

What value can we attribute to the psychology of peoples 
living in the full force of evolution and transformation if it 
has failed in the case of peoples and races which have 
disappeared ? • 

What people, for example, has been more studied than the 
ancient*Greeks ? The literature on this subject is the most ex- 
tensive and the best supported. The number of volumes which 
tell of Greece'is much superior to the number of its inhabitants 
under Pericles. Yet in spite of all the sides of its life thus 
opened to out gaze, we are unable to furnish an exact definition 
of its soul. According to Renan, the Greeks were the least 
religious people in the w^orld. According to Fustel de 
Coulanges, the Greek life incarnates the religious life jjar 
excellence. 


II 

As a typical example of the invincible difficulties which 
bar the way to savants of this class we will consider the 
Celtic case, a case which is all the more important in that 
on its elucidation depends the fate of the psychology of the 
principal civilised peoples, French, English, German and 
Italian. As long as the balance sheet of the Celtic heritage is 




! liot drawn ^ecoines impossible. to discuss the asjiri^iiions 
contents hf the modern soul. Ethnical psychology.hks sd ; 
well understood this that far from considering the present state 
of the Celtic question which prevents all generalisation^ it . 

, merely leans on a Celtic science designed for its own special 
use. Every psychologist has recourse in this way to hi^ own , 
‘^personal” science, and paints the Celts according to theieeds. , 
of his own temperament and cause. . ^ 

Among learned Celticists, Renan belongs to the tnosf ‘ 
authoritatiVe, he himself being the most finished and repre-, 
sentative Celtic type. He tried from his childhood to penetrate 
the Celtic soul, and he continued to study it throughout his. life, 
But this ingenious and delicate psychologist, instead of giving 
us the Celtic portrait, only provided us with his own. All the ; 
words and all the phrases which Renan uses to describe the soul 
of his race furnish us, in short, with that exclusive and exquisite 
soul of Renan himself. Grace of imagination, the ideal of 
gentleness and beauty made the supreme object of existence,^ > 
charming modesty, feminism,’* &c., are^so many gifts which dis- 
tinguish the subtle savant himself. At the time when Renan was ' 
painting idyllic pictures of the life of the Celts, the works of - 
Gaidoz, Loth, d’Arbois de Jubainville, Le Braz, Dottin, &c., had 
not yet appeared. The little, however, which we have learnt 
since about them proves that these supposed Celts with the 
souls of women, tender and delicate, enamoured of beauty, and 
dreams, were merely rude barbarians passionately enamour^ of 
fighting. The few epics preserved in Irish manuscripts of' the 
twelfth century only breathe war and action. They are all 
Cath (fights), Orgain (massacres), Togail (storming of strong- . 
holds), Tain (cattle-lifting) and Aitlicd (stealing of women). All 
these poems only sing of barbarism and a society founded on 
the principle of war. They tear one another on all occasions/ 
and the chiefs of the people fight like simple individuals. 
The battle finished in this world continues in the other, and 
the poet himself is taken up to chant the exploits of war. 
War everywhere and always. The Druids only play a part 
because of their magical formulas which tell against the 
enemy ; by means of their chants they excite courage and 
bravery. The king of the dead, Labraid, is only vfeiterated 
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''“■ ‘'^'^ 

by Celts as vaniquistier of warriors aiTtf “a quick handler , 

ofth^awOrd” 

\ The bravest of warriors, prouder than the seas ! 

■ He looks for carnage and is exceedingly beautiful ! 

'V,' . ' 0 thou who attack est warriors, greet Labraid.^ 

The . Eenanist conceptions on the ideal love of Celts for 
women have undergone the same overthrow. When in the 
4ight df xecent discoveries we study the inner life of the Celts, 
mzrprised at their contempt for women and at their 
isensuai inclinations. The wife is merely a tool for the procre- 
ation of male infants who are necessary for war. The woman is 
sold and passes from hand to hand at the customary price of 
tjxree' homed cattle. 

^\';^nd consider what follows as exemplifpng the melancholy, 
languid and dreamy soul of Celtic women ! In the heart of the 
lovely Derdriu, divine love awakes at the sight of a calf skinned 
in the snow, the blood of which a raven comes to drink. When 
she chooses her lover Naoise, she yields to his wishes because 
: she desires a lusty young lover such as he is ! 

M. Fouill^e, altojgetlfer devoted to the old theories, still 
continues to speak of the Celts as peaceful par excellence. In 
taking Jiis stand on this essential quality of their temperament 
ibe regales us with some delicious pages whose only fault is that 
they are terrij^ly fantastical ! ^ 

' . “The Celt as a rule supplements this insufficiency of his 
voluntary activity with passive resistance. He is a gentle 
obstinate. Moreover, not feeling very strong alone, he has an 
instinctive tendency to seek strength in union. . . . For the 
same reason he is peaceful by nature. Wounds and knocks are 
not to his liking. '' 

/‘They do not feel the need of traversing the globe, to 
shoot arrows into the sky or to fight against the sea. /. . They 
love their native soil and are attached to their families,” 

&C. .V/, 

But here a few pages further on in M. Fouill^e’s book we find 
a quotation from Grant Allen which he appears to adopt on his 
own account, to the effect that “the Celt has an indomitable 
pa^ionfoT danger and adventure'^ ! 

^ H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, VEpopie celtique en Irlande, 

Psychologie du Peuple franqais, ^ 
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Again, when it is a matter of discussing the value of the 
warlike spirit, Fouill6e defends his beloved Celts and says 
that they also have in their favour “ ,great invasions and f:^Teap 
conquests!' - ^ ^ 

The reader, thus bewildered, asks himself whether after all the 
Celts were peaceful or warlike. Were they distinguished by 
their love of the fireside or their thirst for adventure ? 

We are still more bewildered in face of the deductions 
j^wn from Celtic psychology, relative to the modern French, 
flney tell lis without flinching that the will among the French 
people has preserved the explosive, centrifugal and rectilineal 
characteristic which it had already among the Gauls.” “ Like 
our ancestors (we are also told), we often push courage even to 
temerity ” ! 

Learned anthropo-psychologi^ts proceed in this way to en- 
large on this Celto-Gaulish subject in volume after volume. 
Now the person who wishes to take the opposite side can 
do so without running the risk of offending the truth, for the 
simple reason that we know almost nothing about the life of the 
Celts. Of their gods we know almost nothing. In the ancient 
period we only know the assimilations made by Gre^ and 
Latin writers, which are no doubt superficial. In the I^H^no- 
Gallic period, some Celtic surnames of local divinitie^tesVeal 
to us a Gaulish pantheon very different from that w^im‘ the 
authors of antiquity have described.” ^ 

What is the contribution of the Gauls to tlie cultii of stones, 
fire or water which existed in Gaul long before tjfeir arrival ? 
We shall never know, for, according to the statem^t of the same 
author, in this cemetery of past religions “ the inscriptions are 
worn, the tombs empty and the graves in disorder.” They 
teach us upthing save that we walk on the dust of the dead. 

Refuge has been sought among the Bretons. According to 
many linguists and anthropologists, these are true Celts left 
to us by the past in order to furnish us with the solution of 
all the problems concerning the Gauls. Nevertheless, modem 
Bretonists tell us without circumlocution that the door is 
equally closed on this side and that, in the fifth century of 
our era, Roman Brittany was inhabited by a Romano-Gallic 

^ G. Dot tin, La Rdigion des Celtea, 
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population like the rest bf Gaul. It is true that, later on, Celts , 
much less Romanised came from Great Britain, but this „ ' 
stream bf immigration ceased towards the tenth century. The ^ 
Breton jpopulation was much reduced as the result of incessant 
/warfare, their language retreated and Brittany passed under 
French influence. 

Where then is the Celtic soul to be found ? Is it in their 
- much praised drama, which has already cost us such hard 
study ? Where we looked for a national drama, nourished with 
the ingenious fictions and the heroic passions of the race,” so 
Speaks A. Le Braz,^ Ireland, unhappy Ireland, comes empty- 
handed, Wales and Cornwall show us some dull Anglo-Norman 
imitations, and our motherly Brittany bends her shoulders under 
a lo^ of French mystery-plays.” 

^*That which we improperly ^all Breton originality (the same 
author tells us elsewhere) is in the last analysis only a remnant 
of mediaeval times which only appears as original in Brittany 
because elsewhere it has been abolished for some five centuries.” ^ 

Is it in those megalithic monuments (dolmens, menhirs, 
cromlechs) with \^iclf Brittany so abounds ? But archaeology 
has refused to see in them the work of Celts, and this simply 
^ becadfee they are not to be met with in other countries peopled 
ts, like Bavaria, Bohemia, and Upper Italy. Moreover, 
thei^xisteace in countries where there were no Celts such as 
Algeria, Western Sweden, and Denmark, is established, Con- 
sequently we hjfve here a mysterious people who preceded the 
Celts and of whom we are as entirely ignorant as we are of 
their name. 

Lastly, we have recourse to the language of the aUcient 
Celts. Alfred Holder, in his Altcdtischer Sprachsatz, still un- 
. finished, has collected more than 30,000 words. But this treasury 
must not astound ns! “The proper names are in enormous 
proportion, and as for the others we can Only explain — 150.”^, 

Again, it is necessary to state that all the words handed down 

^ £/88ai snr rUistoire du TMdtre Celtiqm. 

2 Dottin, La Langue dea Anciem Celtes, 

Let us state that the University of Rennes has the honour of counting among 
its professors several Celticists of high repute, including the celebrated gram- 
marian, M. G. Dottin, MM. A. Le Braz, Loth, &c. The work, Lo Langiie dts 
Anciem Celtea, has not yet appeared. But the author has kindly allowed me 
to see the proofs. 




by the aulKots 'oif aniiqhity which are neither Greek hbr Latin 
are made to appear in Celtic vocabularies. They may just as 
well be Ligurian, Iberian or Germanic as Celtic. , - 

As for the words which the writers of the Middle Ages give 
us as Gaulish, they clearly belong to the vulgar language ’ 
spoken in Gaul which had not at that time a Celtic dialect. 

Let us not be discouraged. Is there no Breton literate ? ^ 
Yes, it exists, but its texts only date from the fifteenth cen-^^ 
^ury after Christ. What is more amusing is that they are 
borrowed for the most part, like the Breton drama, from French 
literature. 

A last source remains, the popular Breton songs {gwerz) 
which La Villehiarqu^ wished to ascribe almost to prehistoric 
times. But to-day we are forced to admit, owing to the con-' 
scientious collections of Luzel,^that the gwerz are decidedly 
modern and that there are none dating from before the 
- seventeenth century ! 

The provokiiig Bretonists of Kennes allow us nothing. Have 
they not proved that the famous Breton pantaloons {bragou-hraz) 
have nothing Celtic about them ! * • 

Thus as we draw nearer to the Celtic race, its “mirage” 
vanishes. A mystery inherent in this people envelops fll its 
existence, its wanderings, its thought, its life. We know^ery 
few things for certain about it saving perhaps that it eJ^d 
without our being able to locate its origins or its frontiers, ^o 
the collective psychology of the Celt, which call only be basedi 
on concrete and positive knowledge, becomes in this way 
almost impossible creation. Nevertheless it attracts and “ 
seduces thousands of historians, philosophers and sociologists. 
Let us quote a few haphazard. 

When Mommsen speaks of the Celts, be certain that he will 
know how to astonish us in the same way as his illustrious 
predecessors. He carefully ascribes to them all tb^|||M||ues and 
all the vices which Germans are generally pleased iH^tow 6n 
the modern French 1 According to this great historian, the latter 
being only vulgar Celts must already in the past have born0 
their moral impress. In our days Heinrich Driessmann only 
sees in European history the antagonism between two dominant . 
races, the Celtic and the Germanic. For him this is the key to all v 
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the catastrophes of the past. It goes without saying that the 
Teutons epjoy all his tenderness and the Celts all his hard 
‘ words. ‘ The Celts are the amusers of the world and its 
revolutionaries ; the Teutons, its thinkers. The English 
ReTOlution was caused by the upheaval of the Teutons against 
the Qeits ; that of France by that of the Celts against the Teutons, 
vA^is in England all goes well whilst in France every- 

’ ihiisg goes helter-skelter ! 

. “ The essays of this kind of psychology are very often reduced 
,, td a most insipid verbiage. It may be said that this pseudo- 
/"science is only composed of a number of stereotyped phrases 
which experts are ever manipulating as it serves their fancy. 

, We uotice, for example, that when Giesebrecht, the celebrated 
German historian, wished to describe the ancient Germanic 
j peoples, he had recourse to the^ame stock in trade of panegyrics 
' which Thierry had used to exalt the Gauls ! 


Ill 

The life of peoples and the mass of their aspirations are so 
compfex that in the impossibility of embracing them all, every ob- 
server attaches himself in particular to the sides which most strike 
his imagination. In the sympathetic or unsympathetic portrait of 
-a people, it is the individuality of the artist rather than that of 
■' his models v/hich appears to view. When hatred or infatuation, 
entering into party spirit, darken the clear vision of the author 
we have before us only false or caricatured images. What 
increases the difficulties is the incredible quantity of data which 
/this science has to make use of in giving more or less hazardous 
v^dicts. Its conclusions touch all spheres of the abstract and 
concrWp life of a people, so that the person who formulates them 
must ^iye an “ innumerable heart ’’ and in his brain an 
unfathtmable spring of knowledge. In beginning with the 
mathematical sciences and ending with history, linguistics and 
literature, he must be familiar with everything. Inasmuch as 
the soul of a people manifests itself as much in its actions as in 
.^t^ ideal aspirations, he who would judge it must know how to 
hear and comprehend the least perceptible beatings of its heart. 
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He must know its intellectual treasures, its arts and its poetry ; 
its crimes and its virtues; the visible actions of its politics 
and its invisible tendencies; its social and private ethics; the 
extent of its altruistic sentiments and also the force of its 
egoism. Moreover, it would be enough to let a few errors slip 
into this vast work in order to derange its mechanism and 
.annul its value. 

K he coryphees of this fatalistic psychology console themselves 
i the thought that their large frescoes are so much the 
more true to life in that “ they leave many details in semi- 
obscurity, in order to place the essential traits in full light.^* 
But they appear to forget that the essential traits are only the 
result of these manifold details. Before fixing a label on the 
soul of a people, one must know exactly the machinery of its 
working. Here, as in a chemical analysis, there are no 
negligible constituent principles. The traits which differentiate 
souls are often only shadowy. When it is a matter of analysing 
the logical significance of a phrase, it is necessary to explain the 
number, nature and composition of all the propositions, in order 
to distinguish and determine the different forms. If we leave 
out one or some propositions our work is faulty at the base and 
inexact. 

The disadvantage becomes still greater when it is a question 
of the very complex and, at the same time, vbiy delicate 
analysis of the mysterious motives of our actions. The most 
conscientious among the doctrinaires of collective souls remind 
us of those metaphysicians who, in studying the jAgpomena of 
the beyond, always console themselves with the ^i|||ght that 
they only lack the little bridge to connect the things of the 
earth with those of the invisible world. Nevertheless, this little 
bridge was never created nor discovered, so that ontology has 
ended in bankruptcy ! 

Let us see, for example, how the most authoritative among 
the sociologists justify their collective psychology of peoples. 
The problem, however difficult it may be, does not appear to 
them insoluble, for this simple reason, that ‘‘the natural 
character pertains to the temperament and the constitution, which 
themselves pertain to the race and the physical milieu. Thus 
the component traits of races hegin to become known. We carr 
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t^ll in a very general way how the physical and also the 
psychical constitutions of Teuton and Celt, Slav and Iberian,^ 
are distinguished.” It is enough to examine these justifying 
arguments in order to reject the theory altogether. 

As many foundations, so many great unknown! How can 
this quantity of X furnish us with the desired solution ? If the 
character pertains to the temperament, this last itself remains , 
fluent and indefinite. It varies in particular, according to the 
individual, and it is as impossible to erect a psychological structure 
on this principle as to erect a monument on the flowing water of 
a river. A more important matter is that all these constructors 
fasten on racial origin as their principal foundation. But 
nothing is more chaotic and uncertain than the genealogical 
descent of any people whatsoever. The ethnical influences are 
everywhere intermingled, and^the majority of the European 
peoples, to mention only these, show a most varied commingling 
of blood. When we consider more closely the ethnical history 
of peoples we perceive the impossibility of gauging their 
blood. 

Let us admit, h^we^r, that some day we shall succeed (?) in 
defining exactly the racial composition of the nations and in 
pointfhg out the approximate percentage of Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs, Negroes and Mongols, contributing to their formation. 
There then remains to be shown what is the relative influence 
of each of these elements I It is outside all possibility that the 
formation of th^* collective soul can be considered as a simple 
^ alloy! * 

The s^K quantity of Normans who invaded England exercised 
a much ^iiiter influence on it than the more numerous Teutons 
who preceded them. The French refugees, after the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, profoundly influenced the Germanic 
soul and civilisation in spite of their small number. The advent 
of Bernadette and his few followers in Sweden left imperishable 
traits in the evolution of the collective life of that country. After 
having thus analysed the composition of blood quantitatively, we 
still cannot say anything in what concerns the moral changes 
which must ensue. Thus after having proved that the Celts 

J FouilUe, Esquisae psychologique dee Peiiplea mr<yp4ena. Pref ice. (Paris ; 
F. Alcan.) 
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have furnished the French people with one-third or iiinfeteuths 
of its blood, we can infer from this nothing positive as i^gards 
HixeiT character. I , , 

Moreover, we only know a number of contradictory ihuigs , 
on the collective soul of these constituent elements, li^jpaely, 
Celts, Teutons, Slavs and Hungarians. How then can we con- 
struct anything with this fluent matter which slips between bur ’ 
fingers 1 

^e have pointed out above the flagrant contradictions which 
. between the definitions given of the Celts in the matter of 
!bral factors as serious as their sexual and social life. Never- 
theless this is one of the most studied of European races. Even 
now after being confronted with thousands of volumes which 
deal with their past in all its forms, we are unable to say 
whether the Celts were not Qermanic people under another 
name ! And even those who are agreed to differentiate be- 
tween them are not at one on the places where they sojourned. 
According to d’Arbois de Jubainville, it is France which was 
especially peopled by Germanic peoples and Germany by the 
Gauls, that is, by the Celts ! 

Whereas we believe that the Celts were settled in Gaul and 
elsewhere from time immemorial, we only find them mentioned 
for the first time in the fifth century by Hecataeus of Miletus 
(died in 475 before Christ). He does it in a very vague and 
uncertain fashion. In speaking of Marseilles, he notices it as a 
town of the Ligures (Liguria) near the Celtic. " 

If we consider the Ligures and the Iberians, who have likewise 
contributed towards fashioning the soul of the Europea^i peoples, 

^ our data are still poorer and uncertain. 

The light of history, generally uncertain, is singulatl^^bscure 
on the subject of the mysterious origins of people®^ Their 
ethnical composition is a matter of indifference to the cbj«iclcrs 
of the past. Anthropology, on the other hand, ii^Ke of 
Science’s youngest children. 

When it came into the world, it was only able to relieve the 
absence of sure and positive information by means of philo- 
sophical speculations and hypotheses more or less plausible. , 

In order to fill the lacunae, they had recourse to archaeology 
which was within the bounds of possibility, and to protohistory 
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or prehistory (paleihnoiogy) which was within the bounds of 
impossjihili^y. But all such data brought together, as we have 
showp elsewhere, are most problematic. 

So much for the history and the composition of races in the past. 
The analysis of their blood is beyond our powers, so that the 
gauging of their constituent elements becomes in this way 
altogether impracticable. 

Supposing we admit that science, older by a few centuries, 
rwill succeed some day in deciphering the impenetrable mysteries 
^ of ta6 ' origin of races. Still we shall not fof that be 
3nuch' more advanced. There would still remain for 
definition the character and the qualities of soul of the 
, " constituents.** 

But it is sufficient to have read a certain number of the 
collective psychologies of the sajpe people — what am I saying ? 
— to have studied one isolated and striking manifestation of its 
^ intellectual and social activity, in order to see the difficulty of 
the task. 


. • IV 

Taine may be regarded as one of the savants who have done 
most for this new science. Furnished with a sure erudition and 
gifted with a genial critical spirit, he applied himself to making 
those syntheses ov'^taUeaux (V ensemble** which enjoy so exceptional 
a notoriety ai nong*the anthropo-psychologists. One loves to quote 
his judgments on the English, Germans, Italians and French, 
To him is currently attributed the merit of having been able 
to decipher their souls and of having supplied us with a photo- 
graphic image of them. It is sufficient, however, for one grain 
of Pascalian saj^ to enter into a vast brain in order to derange 
‘^>all its machiiim^. Stirred by the noble desire oT showing 
'himself to be cmi^eous to excess and independent in thought, 
even at the expenife of his own country, he unconsciously glided 
as far as to apologise for it in his psychology of the German 
pfiople. The French nation thereby descended by several 
degrees lower than the conventional estimate. We thus read 
in Taine^ enthusiastic praises lavished on the Germans, on their 

' ^ 1 Histoire de h Litt4rature anglaise, Vol. I, 
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inventive, original and quick spirit, their native culture, created 
and gromi on the soil itself. Germany, according to Taine, 
created all the ideas of the nineteenth century. France merely 
,^ped them up. 

■German genius at the end of the eighteenth century gave 
birth to new metaphysics, a new theology, a new poetry, a new 
literature, which is a somewhat large order ! 

The conception of original ideas is, according to Taine, the 
dominant faculty of the German people. 

But af this very period France gloried in possessing 
men of genius like Laplace, Lavoisier, Lamarck, Bichat, 
Cuvier, to mention but a few. 

France, however, has endorsed this fantastical judgment of 
Taine ! 

But Zeller, the justly repyted Alsatian historian, tries to 
demonstrate exactly the contrary. With the same stroke he 
demolished both this collective psychology of the German and 
the erroneous historical comments which served to support it, 
as being false from one end to the other. 

We see before us the same facts, but the way of presenting 
them changes their aspect completely. The Germans, as 
original thinkers and creators of a special culture, are for 
Zeller pure imitators. As a civilised land, so this historian tells 
us, Germany is only the child of Gaul and of Kdme. She has 
received everything from the outside — chivalry, civic liberty, the 
idea of Empire, her letters and her sciences, her universities 
(copied from those of Paris), her Gothic art (originallji^m 
France), even to her religious toleration, a thing little kn^||| in 
Germany. Zeller states that from Ca3sar and Tacitus up^-^ill 
Charlemagne, Germania presents the rare spectacle in history of 
a civilisation absolutely stationary, absolutely barbaric, and 
that for eight centuries. Germany, ^he tells us elsewhere,’ 
has never made progress — sAe sinij^hj submitted to 

it ! 


Mommsen, on the other hand, who ignores the fact that 
Germany is more Celtic than Germanic, stamps with disdain 
on the Celtic race as good for nothing, incapable in politics, 
without originality or depth, and exalts the Germanic peoples 
as a superior race, intellectually and morally. 
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It is enough to place side by side the opinions expressed by 
the most eminent writers on the same people, or, still better, 
on any trait whatsoever regarded as dominant in its character, 
in order to perceive the impossibility of arriving at a weighty 
opinion worthy of the attention of all impartial observers. 

Every description of a psychological and collective quality, 
even when this quality forms the essential trait of a people or 
race, meets with insurmountable difficulties. What is to be 
said then of a definition of a mass of qualities, a kind of crys- 
tallisation of a hundred of these characteristic traits each of 
which is beyond our investigation ? Let us consider a concrete 
instance. 

In order to have a plausible psychology of the French people, 
it is naturally necessary to make the French mind and genius 
enter into it. All the world s^iems to be at one on this, that 
what distinguishes the French nation intellectually and morally 
from all other nations is chiefly the quality of its mind and 
genius. But what is this French mind ? What are its essential 
qualities ? Wherein is it to be distinguished from the mind 
and genius of tho German, Russian or English ? Can a 
foreigner assimilate it to such a degree that he can be no longer 
distin^ished from a Frenchman ? 

V 

' With the aid di' certain savants and writers, the most repre- 
sentative of French thought that could well be found, I tried to 
elucidate this question in 1898. About thirty psychologists, 
novelists, poets, philosophers and professors were kind enough 
to send me, in reply to my inquiries on this subject, profound 
and lum inous pages which demonstrate in their effect the abso- 
lu te III p ossibility of a precise definition of the French mind> 
AcccOT||g to M. Paul Bourget, we ought to question even the 
realit;^® these very popular formulas, the French mind, the 
Anglo-^xon mind, &c. They are labels which disguise abstrac- 
tions, and to confine myself to France and its literature (he 
writes) what common definition is there which could apply to 

All the articles appeared in La Eevue (formerly Revue des Revues) ^ July 
1st, 1898. This number is completely exhausted, and is no longer procurable, 

O 
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Pascal and Vdltaire, to Rabelais and Boileau, to Montesquieu 
and Hugo, to Racine and Balzac? These are all, however, 
French geniuses.” According to M. Jules Claretie,^;^'v[hat is/ 
clear, luminous and generous is altogether French, but thisv 
clearness does not exclude depth. Add also, horror a.11, 

; affectation and cheap pedantry.” . ■! 

M. Francois Copp^e tells us ‘Hhat it is only in France that?" 
one knows how to bo strong without being heavy, and deep with- 
out becoming obscure.” 

M. Michfel Br^al does not think that the qualities amiable 
and strong, brilliant and sensible, spiritual and enthusiastic ” ' 
are exclusively vested in the French, but are only to be found 
here more frequently than elsewhere. M. Anatole France^ 
however, distinguishes a certain spirit of order, of measure, of 
clarity which is not to be fouu4 elsewhere, although all great 
writers in all languages have clarity, measure and order. But 
it is another order, another measure, another clarity.” Accord- 
ing to M. Urbain Gohier, “ it is truly rash to take as character- 
istics of the French mind qualities which are in our literature 
the note par excellence of many foreigners* In the generally 
accepted sense, there were never writers more French than the 
English Hamilton, the Swiss Rousseau, the Italian de Maistre, 
the German Heine and the Mulatto Dumas.” And this supposed 
“ measure” and clarity,” which apparently constitute the most 
incontestable heritage of the French mind, are ground tojl^der 
by M. Rdmy de Gourmont, who tells us that “ neither Eoris&a nor 
Rabelais nor Corneille nor Michelet nor Hugo possess nieasuro, 
taste and clarity.” 

M. G. Larroumet, on the other hand, characterises the French 
mind as “ the tendency to general ideas, the love of social life, 
a prevailii^g capacity for eloquence and the drama, the desire 
clarity and the passion of the •intellect.” According to Oamille ' 
Mauclair, all this twaddle must be put on one side, for what 
characterises the French mind “ is criticism which is the French 
race itself. Its imagination may be a deformation of the truth 
but never an invention.” " , 

M. Marcel Provost considers the French mind to be clear, < 
thetic, loving and respectful of rules ; to sum up, “ clearness,' 
taste for ideas and general methods, classical spirit.” 
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M. E, Rod hesitates before the diflSculty of a definition^but he 
believes that this inind exists, and that ‘‘ it is not that of. other 
j>eopl6sf'^ Georges Rodenbach makes pleasant fun of this 
preicihtion. to a monopoly of clarity and taste. Every writer 
who writes in French is a French writer, . . . The language in 
which he writes classifies him, and not his civil state. . ■ . . 
In truth those who are of French nationality often feel therhselves 
to he more different from one another than from a foreigner 
writing in French,'" 

Francisque Sarcey tells us bluntly that “every book which 
is logically arranged and clear is for that very reason French.’^ 
It is on this ground that “ Rousseau and Dumas are excellent 
Frenchmen.*’ 

IMt. Sully Prudhomme affirms, on *the contrary, that there is 
a clearly marked French mind. “If we consider writers of 
different nationalities, we are obliged to recognise that they 
can stiU less assimilate mutually their respective styles, even 
wheir nothing is said of their personal qualities, for they differ in 
their very essence through the stable and irreducible character- 
istics of their respective nationalities.” 

M. (^e Vogiie thinks tl^ solution of this question well-nigh 
impossible, for “ into the^omain of intellectuality there enter, 
besides human liberty, many unforeseen variations which 
this liberty allows, as well as numerous cases of individual 
£«imation.'* 

^^^le Latins in the French, and “this is the 

gr^lpamily to oppose to the families of the North.” 

pass over a dozen other writers whose opinions only 
increase the above cacophony. The comparison, however, of 
all these divergent ideas furnishes us with lessons of wide 
bearing. 

This is the “mark” of nationality which appears to be the 
best ^hown, viz. “ the French mind.” Is it not deemed to be 
the fundamental and inseparable qju^ty of the mentality of 
ail French writers and thinkers? fi^^d this term repeated 
,ad j^fmUnm in books and discourses'. The learned and vulgar 
nse it in and out of season. In its cult, we are told, all the 
i)eQple in the world participate ! 

M.l^eni^however, we try to know what there is behind this 

o 2 / 



magical torm, ** French mind or genius/’ we perceive not only 
that it becomes impossible to define it, but also — a matter which 
/is more important — that every writer understands it in his, own 
way* According to some it is in reality the exclusive prerogative; 
o£;.ihe French. According to others, it is only more frequently ( 
^et with in France, whilst certain other writers tell us that the '/ 
qualities which we attribute to it are purely human, and are 
i;Jihewise found outside the geographical and ethnical frontiers 
p)f France ! . 

In analysing the essential traits of this mind or genius/’ / 
each ascribes special qualities to it according to his own 
temperament ,and the qualities of his own soul. 

A capacity, however, for analysing and determining the views 
of this brilliant group of thinkers and writers goes for nothing. 
They have not succeeded in th*eir task for this simple reason, 
that they had no means of succeeding. In claiming for the 
French mind or genius certain exclusive qualities, th^y were 
foredoomed to sterile efforts. Our morals, our intelleofcaality, 
the aspirations of our soul pertain to ta certain de^ fc^ of our 
civilisation, to a certain mode of being and living. ':*i^^pply 
to individuals, but not to peoples and races. 

The mind of the majority of modern Fronchmoi^Jsbows a 
dominant note. But this is not irreducible or ^inal. It 
changes and will change with the profound m^ifications 
which our national life will undergo. 1*^ 

VI 

The lack of method whicli characterises all these generalisa- 
tions is seen when applying them to concrete facts, and to 
individual psychology. 

According to Stewart Chamberlain, Byron was thoroughly " 
Germanic, but Driessmann tells us that he was only a vulgar 
Celt. 

His romantic adveD^tures, ‘'so essentially Germanic/’ which 
appeal to Chamberlain, repel the conscience of Driessniann. 
Did not Byron visit courtesans at Venice, and is not this trait 
pre-eminently Celtic ? ^ 

^ Kdttnium in der WnropaAnchen Blutmischung. 
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Cervantes was a great Aryan, so Chamberlain declares with 
emphasis. He was only a Celto-Iberian, so Driessmann replies, 
.And whereais Chamberlain sees in the German social democrats 
Jewish types, and Driessmann Celto-Mongols, Woltmann, also 
, ah mthropo-psychologist of repute, goes into ecstasies over them 
< as the most authoritative representatives of the Germanic blood 
and temperament.^ 

Immanuel Kant, the most representative type of German 
thought, is condemned by Otto Wilmann as a bad cosmopolitan, 
who excites himself sometimes on behalf of the English and 
sometimes on behalf of the French ! 

Again, what is to be said of anthropo-psychologists of the 
second order who have not the decency even to give a varnish 
of impartiality to their highly fantastical pictures ! Without 
logic and without scruples thjy contradict themselves, and at 
the same time contradict reality. 

When we come across such audacious psychology as the 
col^tive kind of Gobineau and Chamberlain, to mention only 
th^»? two authors, whose influence on the contemporary 
mifia is considerable^ we are stupefied at the calmness 
witn which they never cease modifying their opinion in the 
coursS of the same book. The same trait of inferiority shown 
in a certain people becomes a proof of superiority when met 
with in another. Dolichocephaly, considered as a first-class 
virtue in the Whites, docs not count when found amongst the 
^ Blacks. Ill idealising a people or race, they impute to it all 
the virtues, even those which are not of its country or 
time. 

' Thus Houston Stewart Chamberlain ^ teaches us that the 
Aryans were never familiar with temples or divinities, and 
that they showed an ideal tolerance. Never, says he, did 
the Indo-Germanic people, that is the Aryans, have recourse 
to a violent propaganda of their beliefs, and to religious 
persecutions. 

In order to enhance the civilising virtues of the Germans, 

, ^ Folitische Anthropologies 

• ® Die Qrundlagen dea XIX Jahrhivnderta (Vol. II., 5th ed.). This work 
enjoys very ^eat popularity in all German States, and the Bmporor William 
thmlks it useful to show publicly his admiration for the author and the theories 
(most contradictory, however) maintained in these volumes. 
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he describes in veiy sombre colours the decay of Rpiij^ which 
naturally followed ^‘the chaotic mixture of the blood of 
and depicts the Germanic invasion as a veritable s^vation 
^r humanity. According to this strange savant, mixthrA of 
pices constitutes a real calamity. The Jews have degeperated* 
precisely because of the same process which cost Rome Vet in-, ; 
dependence. All the races throughout history which undergo 
this infusion of blood from the outside, fall for this cause into 
the rank of the degenerate and the inferior. Chamberlain dpes 
not fail to draw very sorry conclusions from this for — the Slavs; 
But in the case of the Prussians, who are only the result of a mix-^ 
ture wherein the Slav blood predominates, he forgets his beautiful 
theory and gratifies us with enthusiastic paeans in honour of 
this exceptional race. 4 

It must be remarked that flermany, so dear to Gobiheau, 
Lapouge and Chamberlain, is equally guilty of the great crime, 
which should consummate her ruin. Has she not mingled her 
original (?) blood with that of Slav races like the Obotrites 
(Mecklenburg) ; Sorbes or Serbes (Brandenburg) ; Welatabs or 
Wiltz (Pomerania), and the Wends, to ^y nothing of numerous 
Celtic races like the Helvetii, the Tectosages, the Ambrons, 

&C., &C.? ^ ^ y' 


The following is a still more typical example. The psychology 
of the German people, as Chamberlain understood it, had 
of certain special adornments in order to please the powerfujj^ffi 
his day. He wanted to demonstrate that the Teuton had alws!^ 
been faithful to his sovereign and to his oath of service T|l 1^ 
author, throwing Germanic history overboard, gravely decl^^;,, 
that from all time loyalty and fidelity to kings had bee^TOe* 
chief characteristic {der ledeutendste Zug) of the German'raar^ 
acter ! ’ 

In order to justify this theory he quotes a few anecdotes,' 
negligently disregarding in the meantime the numerous facta 
which proclaimed aloud how monstrous it was. Gc^'manic 
loyalty was, at the very beginning, severely criticised by almost 
all Roman writers. The conduct of Arminius, the conqueror of; 
Varus, w^as deemed even by the ancients a revolting crimo in 
inter-racial relations. / . 
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. “ The Franks j^and’ therefore Teutons),” so Vopiscus tells us, 
smiliriigly break tlieir promises.” ^ 

, In lopping through the history of Germany during the Middle 
Ages $mjd. even in modern times, we find numerous instances of 
. the^ yipljation of oaths of fidelity. If their repeated attempts at 
rising did not end in delivering the German people from their 
sovereigns, who were only adored intermittently, it was doubtless 
np|; because of lack of will. 

]l!n ,what particularly concerns Prussia, the Knights of the 
rCfpse, t]be real founders of the kingdom, would laugh in their 
.gravel?, to think of the loyalty and the fidelity with "which 
;s.ttK6y are credited after their exploits against Poland. And what 
> conspiracies against its king has not Germany to its account, 
beginning with that against Charlemagne ! 

, : The Burgundians in this respect are equal to the Longobards, 
ahd these last are equal to the Thuringians. “Kevolts, 
regicides and treacheries, such is the balance-sheet of the activity 
.^of German princes ” (Dahn). 

,, It is enough to read^the subterfuges to which Chamberlain 
^J’o^orts when he wohld prove, now that Jesus was not Semitic 
; and n^ow that his thought was nevertheless Semitic, in order to 
have a clear idea of the scientific processes used by representa- 
tives of the psychological fatality ” of peoples and races. 

, If there Is any fatality at all, it is this insurmountable 
propensity to preach nonsense which we meet with among the 
^Inajority of antliropo-psychologists. One might say that the 
fpoiidemnation of the Lord weighs on their faculty of reasoning. 
Thinkers who are so prudent in other spheres fall in this matter 
. into stupefying generalisations, 

De Candolle, in order to explain the superiority of fair-haired 
;^folk, ventures on a theorj^ which would be unworthjr of a child. 
'rThe brown-haired, he tells us, haVe a much greater vitality than 
■the fair-haired. These last, in order not to succumb in the 
struggle, are forced to make greater efibrts and to become more 
'Z spiritualised.” 

. } Numerous arguments may be found gainst this false assertion of 
berlaln, among others, in the work of It. Herz, Modeme Rasdeniheorien, 
specially, written to combat the errors of Chamberlain’s doctrine. 
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To see the humour of this imaginary struggle, let us remem^ 
her that the fair-haired and the brown-haired are dissenainated 
not only throughout the same races but also the same 
.provinces, wards, communes and even in the bosom of the same 
family ! Many brown-haired are found among peoples who are 
emphatically fair, such as the Eskimos ; we also meet with fair 
Negroes. Th. Poesche ^ dwells on the fact that even in the 
fairest part of Germany the Browns are in the majority. 

Fair-haired people are found in Asia, and Vamb^ry states that, 
these constitute the majority among the Turkomans. According 
to Galen and Hippocrates, the Scythians even were fair-hairCd, 
They are found among the Berbers of Morocco as among the 
Afghans, in short wherever there are brown-haired. 

Driessmann, moreover, teljs us that the decay of the fair-haired 
in Germany is only the result^ of women’s bad taste, which 
generally prefers the Browns to the Fairs.^ 

Benjamin Kidd in his psychology, starting from the point 
of view that France is essentially Celtic, continues the use of 
the old stereotyped phrases which served to idealise the O^hlish 
soul and civilisation. This distinguished sociologist, who i^'per-, 
suaded that an impassable wall separates the Celts froha the 
Teutons, states that the ethical sense exceeds the aesthetic among 
the Teutons ! What is particularly lacking in them is the ideal- 
ism of the French mind. Although a sincere admii^er of France, 
he supposes nevertheless that the Teutonic races have qualities 
which, without being in themselves intellectual,"*contribute more 
to social power and the domination of the world. Naturally a 
number of other psychologists, on the contrary, oppose German 
idealism to the practical '' bon sens ” of the French 1 Whilst 
Driessmann says that exact science, which he does not appear to 
appreciate very much, is the work of Celts, Chamberlain ascribes ' 
it to the Teutons. Starting from this they proceed to depict in j 
an entirely diflFerent way the scientific aspirations of the repre- 

1 Die Arier, 

2 Beddoe, of Clifton, it is true, reproaches Englishmen for the same things 
The number of fair women diminishes because English gentlemen prefer brown- - 
haired women. Of 100 women, he tells us, with dark, dark brown, light brown, 
fair and red hair, the proportions of the married were 79, 69, 60, 55, and 67 (?) 
(Anthrop. Review ^ Vol. I., 1864). Thus, with the aid of selection, the fair 
with their virtues and superiority over the brown disappear from the earth 1 
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sentative individuals of €he two races. Nothing is more ^'anti- 
Germanic/' says Chamberlain, than " universalism/' for which 
reason the French Revolution and the work of Napoleon could 
only have been engendered by the Celts ! The Papacy was only 
the daughter of Catholicism, which again is essentially Celtic. 
Woitmann, on the contrary, finds that tendencies to universality 
characterise the Germanic mind and that the Papacy, 
" Napoleonism " and the French Revolution were the wotk of 
the teutons ! 


^ Is it astonishing that collective psychology should tremble on 
^ats foundations, when the simple narj*ations and the descriptions 

travellers are often so contra(Jictory ? 

Vt^The same peoples who are noble and generous according to 
sWe are cowardly and degraded according to others. 

The modern Japanese^are for some travellers proud and war- 
like, for others peaceful, simple and amiable. 

The Schilluks, whom* Schweinfurth ranks among the noblest 
. races of Central Africa, are considered by many others as not 
above*the level of the monkey. The French, described as im- 
moral and frivolous by many psychologists, are exalted to the 
, skies by others, owing to their spirit of economy and the high 
.morality of their family life. Statistics also lend themselves to 
^^Inisunderstaiiding and erroneous judgments. 

England, considered by some to be at the height of its glory 
/' and prosperity, is declared to be decadent by others. A very 
■f rich country, some say ; in full decrepitude, say others. 

According to some, the Germans, since 1870, have progressed 
ihorally as well as socially. According to others, they have 
' deteriorated from a humane point of view. Some proclaim 
.'Russia and the Russians young and vigorous; others only see 
in the Empire of the Tsars a country exhausted and old before 
its time. 

The same peoples are thus judged difierentJy on the same 
data. The apotheosis of some is the anathema of others. When 
we consider all these disparate verdicts we can only place very 
little confidence in anthropo-psychology and its theorists. Their 
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phrases, bandied about without rhyme or reason, remind us pf 
those games of chance in which cards are arranged in a fan- 
tastic way. There could be applied to some of these judgments 
thf i|eserve which is generally used in matters of taste. One 
ni*l^ abstain from discussing them. Seeing the complexity of 
constituent elements and the varieties of ways of looki^ 
a^^em, all the conclusions drawn from them can he both main- 
ta^^i and disputed. 

VIII 

Nevertheless it would be unjust to deny the capital importance, 
which the psychology of peoples might have had. If it were 
possible, says Kant, to penetrate sufficiently into the charactelp 
of a man or of a people, if 'all the circumstances which act on . 
individual and collective wills were known, we could then', 
calculate exactly what the conduct of a man or a people would 
be as we calculate an eclipse of the sun or moon. Unfortunately, 
this desire somewhat resembles the pretensions of the possessor ' 
of a rather more than modest fortune jn making himself pass 
for a millionaire. * - - 

The soul wishes to go to Paradise, but its sins detain it pn the! 
earth, says a Slav proverb. The attempts to erect anthropo- 
psychology on strictly scientific foundations fail precisely ■ 
because of the excessive frailty and inextricable complexity of , 
the materials of construction. What would we say of ani' 
architect who was obliged to use thoTiiands of elements of whose^:; 
solidity and capacity for resistance he was ignorant? Even, if 
after laborious efforts he succeeded in building up his modest^^ 
structure, a gust of wind might be enough to throw it oVer^) 
Now these are heavy storms which blow on the i^nthropo-' , 
psychological edifice. As its windows remain open on all the\..' 
phases of the life of peoples, very strong currents of , air^' 
come from all sides. Sometimes drawing conclusions from the j 
form of government to which a people ^^iH f say that it 
thirsts for authority and only sees its sal^lfen in governmental;; 
tutelage. But we have the French who have emigrated; 
to Canada accommodating themselves admirably to English 
self-government, and prospering under principles diametrically 
opposed I 
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I Thfei Englisli, on the other hand, we are told, are distinguished 
in an important , ^ay from the French. They are as individu- 
alistic as, jiie. others are socialistic. (G. Le Bon.) 

'^fep-Latin s like Ferrero and Sergi, followed in this by 
pemouUns -end many others, write on this subject volumes, 
, ownilid^ for the French, Spanish and Italian future. But the 
' sai^e IJnglish in Australia and New Zealand have become State 
-socialists, who strikingly resemble the KathedersocidCisten 
ot Germany. There follows, according to C. H. Pearson,^ an 
’ea^etitial modification of characteristics. English individualism 
be<foines transformed and gives way to a sort of personal 
•heedlessness, sheltering itself under the beneficent protection of 
the S^te. 

; This fundamental trait, therefore^ of the Anglo-Saxons only 
; has its origin in the ensemble Qf civic and economic conditions 
s which govern them. The failure of this supposed essential 
quality of the English soul involves, however, the continued 
mystery of many other characteristics in its collective and 
hereditary psychology. 

-The majority of the theorists of this school depict the Spanish 
chiiracter as full of hardness and cruelty. Their judgments, 
;. b^ed on the historic past of this people and among other things 
on the Inquisition and on the exploitation of its colonies, have no 
/doubt their raison ditre. But historians show us that English 
?>adniiinistration in the Indies has only been one uninterrupted 
|,act of age-long cruelty, and that their attitude towards the Irish 
' was not without hardness and injustice. 

Nearly everywhere where the English have planted them- 
"^selves they have only been able to destroy or exploit. Let us 
"Recall the following fact mentioned by Boutmy.^ When the 
^^newf of the bombardment of Alexandria was made public in 
-^Ihe^^ouse of Commons, this detlaration was received with a 
\ spontaneous and resounding ringing cheei, such as one might 
: expect from schoolboys, and not from an assembly of intelligent 
;' men, and of Christians, to whom it had just been announced 
that ^ town of 200,000 souls had been wantonly bombarded and 
fired at with grape-shot ! 

1 National Life and Character » 

^ Fsycholoyie politique du Pevple anglais au XIX si^de. 
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THe conduct of tlie Trench among the Hovas or in Algeria 
has ^ven rise to reproaches which offend our humajuitanan 
sentiments,^ so true is it, as had already been stated by 
Montesquieu, that all races in certain circumstances show 
themselves to be unjust and cruel. The Americans of the 
Southern States, both before and after the War of Secession, 
acted in a barbarous way towards the Negroes. Those of the 
North added crime to crime in their work of extermination of 
the Indians. Under our eyes the Prussians act with a revolting 
cruelty towards the German Poles; the Russians do the same 
with regard to the Finlander, Jew and Armenian; whilst the 
Turks in their anti- Armenian policy, carried on with the tacit 
consent of several civilised governments, leave far behind the 
Sp^ish atrocities in the Philippines or in Cuba. 

, 1 , IPbe cruelty and hardness of the Spanish cease to be exclusive, 
pth observing the numerous cases where nations considered to be 
the most sociable and humane act in the same way, must we not 
conclude that a certain savage ferocity sleeps at the bottom of 
the conscience of all peoples ? The nations recognised as gentle 
and just only owe their reputation to a 6o-operation of favourable 
circumstances in their historical evolution. The past, which has 
spared them the necessity of inhuman actions, might' have 
turned in another direction, and might have made this in- 
humanity necessary to their interests. For it is the opportunity 
which makes the thief. It is vain to pretend that the*' moral 
and intellectual characteristics which constitute a national type 
are as stable as the anatomical characteristics which determine 
species (G. Le Bon), an affirmation which makes us smile in the 
presence of the incessant modifications which take place under v 
our very eyes. ' * 

The Irish who have emigrated to the United t;hange ’ 

their mentality and their state of soul after alrale n years. , 
The Prussians at the beginning of the ninetM||p century, 
as described by travellers and historians, do not r^pBble those 
of our day. The Negroes before the War of Secession and 
those of our day who have received a superior instruction, 
form a marked contrast in character and aspirations. With 
the dignity of man which has been inculcated, the vices 
^ See on this subject the studies of Vign6 d’Ooton. 
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which are considered as instinctive in them have almost com- 
pletely disappeared. The Maoris of New Zealand having 
passed through English schools and having adopted the liberal 
professions, have finished by assimilating English morals and 
mentality. 

, The soul of the Nippon of 1905 is not that of the Nippon of 
the SamuraY. Whatever may be the issue of the struggle wi^ 
Russia we may be certain that it will contribute still further to 
this essential modification. The fact is so true that already 
all the old definitions of the Japanese soul are 'shown to 
be false and obsolete- All the demographs so far (1905) are 
unanimous in representing them as an imitative people in- 
capable of inventing or creating anything. Accustomed to see 
theih slavishly adopting our civilisation and our discoveries, we 
thought them condemned for ev^r to burrow the results of our 
intellectual efforts. But civilisation has only acted with regard 
to them as it does with regard to other peoples, white, red or 
black. After a period of digestion of received ideas and of facts 
ascertained, follows a period of incubation and of creation. 
The faculty of c^eati^g is the property of individuals and not of 
ethnical groups. It is thus that the Japanese at the end of 
forty years of intellectual borrowings try in their turn to enrich 
the treasure of a common civilisation. 

On this subject let us recall the scientific discoveries of the 
last years and among others those of Dr. Kitasato, who first 
cultivated the bacillus of tetanus and applied serotherapy to 
diphtheria long before Dr. Roux ; of Shiza (serum against 
dysentery), of Takamine (glands), Drs. Miura and Yamagniwa 
(the Kakk6 or b4ri-beri), &c. 

The studies of Professor Nagaoka on the relations between 
magnetization and torsion (magneto-striction) have become 
classicamn the same way as tho^e of Professor Sekiya and his 
successoSOmori, mark an epoch in seismology. 

If, as Americans believe, the letters patent taken out in a 
country be%r testimony to the creative faculty of its people, the 
Japanese hitve the right to hold their own among Europeans. 
Though the law of patents only dates from 1885, the Japanese 
have already succeeded in obtaining 6121 certificates for 
genuine mventions. The progress realised in this respect is most 
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astonishing. ' From 99 in 18S5 the number of patents in a year 
went up to 205 ; in 1891 to 605 ; in 1902 to 871 ; and ip 1903 
to^l024. The Japanese author, Tomita Tanadori^ from 
mpi we have borrowed these data, points out the very 
regrettable indifference of his compatriots with regard to 
inventions realised. He tells us that very often they allow 
them to fall into oblivion, and allow themselves to be outdone 
by strangers who take out patents in their name. 

^*The Japanese, though all insular, have not, like the English, 
jPppetites of conquest and expansion'* (Vacher de Lapquge). 
But the Chinese war occurs, and the J apanese show us that their 
appetites yield in nothing to those of European peoples., A few 
years later they will throw themselves into a formidable war for 
the domination of Corea and Manchuria ! 

Nearer home, the Hungarians have long since lost the 
characteristic traits of Mongols, and are on all points like the 
so-called Aryans. The Swiss were once known as soldiers ; in 
their quality of mercenaries they swarmed in all States. To- 
day these typical warriors have become skilled hotel-keepers. 
The Norwegians, who are now so |)eaceful, were noted in 
the Middle Ages for their adventurous spirit. Nearly all 
the historians of Poland have attributed the dismemberment 
and fall of this country to Slav indolence and passivity, to the 
lack of political feeling, and to the frivolity of its manners. But 
other Slavs, like the Czecks, afflicted therefore with the same 
faults, have accomplished a series of heroic acts, and have- 
furnished an example of exceptional perseverance in thqir 
efforts towards emancipation. On the other hand, these same 
Poles, having grown in the school of sorrow, far from disappearing 
in the midst of their three age-long enemies, develop in a 
prodigious way, and justify their faith in their certain 
resurrection. 

The Jews, who are to-day regarded as the pacific people 
excellence^ detesting and fearing war, possessed in times gone by 
a warlike temperament. The name “ Israel means God ef ' 
battle. The poem of Deborah, one of the most ancient monu-” 
ments of Hebrew literature, is only a song of war. JehoVHh 
is represented in certain Jewish songs as descending to the 
earth to take part in the battles. The Book of Judges is full of’ 
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the heroic exploits of the Jews, whilst theliistory of David fightmg 
against; Goliath, or that of Samson killing six hundred of his 
enemies'* with a large bone, suffice to point out how great was 
the cult of courage and strength. 

There even was a time (towards the 2nd or 1st century b.c.) 
when the Jews played the part of mercenaries like the Swiss in 
. later times. In this capacity they were distinguished for their 
courage and Bdelity.^ 

" The same Jews, according to ethnical psychologists, possess the 
powe]f of being able to resist all climates. But this pg^thological 
peculilarity, which is always mentioned in descriptions of them, 
is only due to the special hygienic conditions of their life. 
Their religion, their customs, their isolation, their persecution, 
their temperate habits and so many other conditions of their 
existence help them to resist diseases'which are deadly to other 
peoples owing to intemperance ^nd improvidence. Neufville, 
Legoy, Dieterici, &c., dwell on the regularity of their lives and 
the care given to the sick, which singularly reduces the mortality 
' of their children and increases their health. 

It has been shown elsewhere that the Israelites who have 
experienced the influence of the surrounding milieu morally 
and intellectually, and who have adopted the manners of their 
environment, lose at once the benefit of this exceptional virtue 
and enter into^the common law. 

IX 

; Not only does the psychology of masses contain cruel decep- 
tions for us, but even that easier psychology of certain concrete 
qualities of our intellectual and moral life. The clearness and at- 
traction of the literary form which it is desired at any cost to present 
,Vas the exclusive privilege of French writers and savants, are very 
4pfen not to be jfound in their writings, but are on the contrary 
- found among foreign writers. Count Gobineau attributes the 
; jfirsit failure of his work to their defective form. It was neces- 
sary for him to have the powerful friendship of Wagner in order 
to rise out of oblivion and attract the attention of the German 
public. 

1 Stade ; Geechichte des Volke$ Israel, 
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Constant Pr4vost forestalled Charles Lyell on all points. It 
is he who is the true founder of the “ realist school." On the ruins 
of the ‘‘ cataclysm ” of Cuvier he successfully established the 
theory of slow evolution. And whereas Sir C. Lyell became 
popular owing to his clear and persuasive style, Pr^vostj because 
of the obscurity of his writings, has always been ignored, together 
with his works. 

^"^Ilow is Lamarck’s way of writing superior to that of Darwin ? 
Literary history furnishes us with thousands of examples of 
the same »kind. Heine and Boerne exhibit the most brilliant 
French qualities in their writings. The same can be said of 
many German novelists and dramatists of our day. We even 
notice that the crude style so much objected to in German 
writers and savantsbecomes more and more modified and approxi- 
mates to the clearer and more exact manner of the representatives 
of French and English thought. Moreover, what we have been 
accustomed to consider as the organic fault of mentality is often 
only the fault of the instrument of thought, that is the language. 

Thus many strangers shine in '' Vesjprit jparisien ” when they 
set themselves to write in French. •M. Barres, a writer pro- 
foundly imbued with all our national prejudices, tells us a still 
more curious thing, that one of the greatest French poets? of our 
time is a Roumanian woman (Mme. de Noailles, n4c Brancovan), 
so that even the charms of poetry which are m impenetrable, 
and wherein the mysteries of the soul of the country are reflected, 
give way before instruction and education ! Strangers also 
possess them as they can any vulgar data of theoretic O^Klied 
science. What is there left, therefore, of the impi^^*able 
and the unassimilable in the domain of feeJi^^'-and 
thought ? 


X 

The illogical nature of the pretended psycholc^Sl fatality 
of races and of peoples does not fail to be visitw' on every 
occasion when their “ composite " descriptions dM applied to 
real life. For if races no longer live in a pure st^, neither do 
peoples any longer correspond with any racSl definition. 
Composed of individuals belonging to different races and 
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showing various mixtures of blood, they ought to he fetally , 
divided ,as to the character and the aspirations of the tlnities 
which compose them. Moreover, every country comprises 
provinces and districts where the quality of races and their 
proportion vary. But the addition of several numbers of vary- 
ing quantities must naturally involve different results. Once 
we admit a sort of psychological and hereditary fatality, there is 
no further need to generalise.'* It is rather a matter of ‘^i'n- 
gularising *' and of confining oneself to the psychology of families 
or rather to that of individuals, since, each part of the popula- 
tion is marked by its “ fatalistic " and inevitable aspirations. 

A Breton does not resemble a Norman, nor does the latter 
resemble a Gascon; a Gascon is to be distinguished from a 
Parisian and the latter from a Mf|jrseillais, whilst neither of 
these is like an Alsacian. Ip the case of Germans, it is 
difficult to place Bavarians, Prussians, Swabians, Pomeranians 
and Badenese in the same category. In studying the pro- 
vinces apart, we perceive there also differences which exceed 
conventional limits. Races are no more fixed by country, which 
is a political conception of the present, than they are by 
province, a politiCfd conception of the past. Their irregular 
immigration has followed illimitable directions. Let us take, for 
example, the department of Ain. Ethnically we find there, from 
the time of die Huns to that of the Cossacks, nearly all the 
peoples and races which have traversed France. In certain parts 
of Rousillon, Languedoc, B6arn and Provence, we meet with 
ji!;Sar.acens, whom we would look for in vain elsewhere. In certain 

t of the north-west coast of the Mediterranean, we recognise 
s of Phocosans, Rhodians and other Greeks. In studying 
i-Isle (Morbihan) we should not forget the Acadian families 
who settled there after the Canadian war, nor the Scotch of Saint 
Martin of Antigny TCher), nor ihS Gypsies of the Lower Rhine 
and the Pyrenees, nor the Lyselards and the Haut-ponnais in the 
Pas de Calais. 

In following oral traditions in default of documents, we should 
discover in every French province comers** distinguished by 
their dissimilar ethnical origins. The same phenomenon is found 
all over the earth. 

In this way provincial psychology is also discovered to be 

P 
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very complex and de&an^s constant revision. ^Rie “ethnical 
fatality/* false when applied to race and country and uncertain 
; even in the case of provinces and districts, carries in itself 
the germs of death ! 


XI 

As the peoples advance in history, a new factor comes in, viz. 
social and international imitation, the effect of which grows 
every day., G. Tarde has even tried to explain the age-long 
progress of humanity by its intervention. 

Our life, in short, turns round imitation. This lies at the 
bottom of out* social and individual activity. Man, from earliest 
infancy, spends his life in imitating. Axiimals merely follow 
this example. What is habit, which we call '‘second nature,*' if 
it is not the imitation of oneself? 

The social man is a veritable somnambulist, hypnotised by all 
the surrounding atmosphere. Words, gestures, auditive and 
visual sensations, all kinds of sentiments, act on him and fashion 
his soul. Civilisation is only a great factory which pours forth 
into the world an incalculable quantity of facts and ideas to be 
imitated. Fashion, that is to say the imitation by some' of the 
gestures and thoughts of others, is seen not only in the art of 
dressing, but also in art in general, in religion, in.^ morals, in' the 
way of thinking and in that of being. Our social organisafion 
is subject to its ascendency in the same way as our morality. 
Place the descendants of any people whatsoever in the midst 
of another, and they will finally live and think like those who 
surround them. Lazarus tells us that the French Refugees in 
Prussia, although numerous, are no longer to be distinguished 
from the Germans either in character or intelligence.. This 
vast “ suggestion " encloses us as in a cage of brass. The dead 
themselves do not cease to hypnotise us. We imitate them 
without thinking, just as we submit to the action of past 
centuries. The older is our habit of imitation, the greater is 
its force ; the more readily do we apply ourselves to it. We 
imitate more easily than our ancestors of a few centuries 
ago. Moreover, as civilisation grows, the horizon of imitation 
widens. We imitate, for example, many more countries, 
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neighbours, brains and hearts; Not only does our aptitude for- 
iriaitation grow, but also out opportunities. All our practical 
and moral progress tends towards the same end, viz. the 
rapprochement of peoples. 

‘ Now this causes in the first place a vast contagion. Eailroads 
as well as telephones and telegraphs; science which is already 
interhational, and letters which tend to become so ; political 
. and social institutions which unite nations across fronti^jis 
cdmrberce and industry ; alliances between States and peoples ; 
peace and war ; the claims of social classes ; in one word, all 
the 'manifestations of our life have for final object the enlarging 
and facilitating of imitation. National thought and customs 
which ' have taken the place of local thoughts and customs, 
e||l^e in their turn and become international ! 

Even modern criminality tends towards a sort of unity. It 
grhws in all civilised countries, tor it develops under the influ- 
ence of analogous economic and social conditions. The black 
list of France becomes in this way a collective image of that of 
Holland, Germany, Italy or England. We can remember with 
what astonishment ihe diminution of crime was received in this 
last named country. But it was sufficient to confront the 
^gur^s with the modifications of English penal law in order to 
perceive that this supposed amelioration was only due to a 
false interpreiation of her penitentiary statistics. 

^The international register of crimes pleads thus by its uni- 
f^nity for the supremacy of social conditions as compared with 
voice of blood, otherwise unrecognisable and undecipherable ! 
‘'’'IfXJnder the influence of the same '"imitation,” professional 
' morality and mentality are born. The commercial men of the 
civilised world, connected by analogous conceptions and 
laws, resemble one another more than merchants and artists 
living in the same country. The unflattering picture which 
Spencer draws of the English merchant may be equally applied 
to those of Germany and France. French, English, and 
Gennan doctors and lawyers become strikingly like one 
another. As the wave of the “ intellectual proletariats ” rises, 
the so-called liberal professions everywhere become debased as 
objects of aspiration and respectability. There are now only 
semi-barbarous governments like the Russian and Turkish 

V 2 
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Empires which would have us believe that the quality of the 
blood of certain peoples surpasses that of their social.cqnditions 
m general and their professions in particular. The Athenian 
usurers of ancient Greece were equal to those of Rome, and 
these last were not inferior to those of modern France, Germany 
and Russia ! 

Schopenhauer has already made the remark that the 
su^ferior classes have traits of resemblance all the world over, soT 
true is it that our way of thinking and of living gives an uniform 
stamp to our being. 

Max Nordau shows in his Paradoxes^ how exceptional beings 
and geniuses .succeed in modifying and in fashioning the state of 
soul of their peoples. They are for these last what superior 
cerebral centres are for individuals. The masses, he tells us, 
allow themselves to be impressed by their acts and their thoughts, 
and become under the influence of their suggestion either humane 
or bestial. How then can we speak of a national character 
which changes without ceasing ? The preceding generations of 
the German people were specially distinguished for their 
effeminate sentimentality and their dreamy •souls; that of to-day 
is remark^le for its practical aspirations and its thoughtful 
character. The English poople were noted in the first tfiird of 
the nineteenth century for their immorality; to-day they are 
entirely devoted to moral improvement, temperanre societies and 
piety. Exceptional beings thus act as hypnotisers with reference 
to the peoples, and direct them in the way of their own 
inspirations or suggestions. It is enough to recall the influence 
exercised by Bismarck on German mentality and morality or 
on the tendencies of modern Prussian politics and political 
parties. In another sphere poets and novelists impress vividly 
the soul of ^ their readers and especially that of their fair readers. 
The same Nordau makes this’ piquant remark, that the modern 
Parisienne is the work of the journalists and novelists of Paris'. 
They do exactly what they will with her both physically and 

^ Paradoxes. This work appeared in 1885 at Berlin, and consequently 
preceded all that has been written since on the psychology of peoples and of 
crowds. In a short chapter, entitled Suggestion^ the philosopher of the Con- 
ventional Lies of Civilisation rails at the pretensions of the psychologists of 
ethnical collectivities which had already become very popular with the public 
and the powerful of the day. We have given above a succinct summary of it. 
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intellectually. She speaks, she thinks, she feels, she acts, she 
even dresses herself and affects attitudes as suggested to her by 
her favourite writers. 

Our religious ideas also leave their ineffaceable impress on our 
gestures, our looks and even our deportment. An Englishman 
who has come into much contact with the adherents of different 
sects easily distinguishes them by their outward bearing. The 
cult of a single idea and the infatuation for one single forill of 
art often suffice to differentiate people. The representatives of 
“ Byronism/' the ** Parnassians ” and the ** Decadents,*' are easily 
re cogni sable. 

Bropcan languages also, however divided they may be, 
cxerc® a levelling influence. Between the tongues of Europe 
thcrojEbwiiig to our civilisation, a continual exchanging even 
%rhen* is not represented by ^visible loans, so that progress 
obtained in one particular becomes immediately the common 
property of all (Br4al).^ 

Congresses, which unconsciously emanate from our need of 
imitation and which swarm in every sphere of our scientific 
and social activity, in tRe same way as Exhibitions " of the 
efforts and progress of peoples, accelerate the work of rapp'oche’ 
ment, ^hat is to say, the work of the unification " of human 
beings. 

What becomes of the psychological fatality of races under 
these conditions ? Jjs foundations crumble/for everything seems 
to conspire against their solidity. Problematic and unsubstantial 
a,s they are, the force of progress never ceases to inflict on them 
systematic and repeated blows. The least scientific discovery 
often effects more changes than centuries of atavism. The 
inventions of gun-powder, movable type and railways have 
destroyed more ethnical differences between races than common 
origins or centuries of cohabitation could or would have 
done. This single consideration is enough to make barren 
all prophecies on the ethnical to-morrow of peoples. Who 
-could predict to-day the psychology of a people or peoples 
who had benefited by the discovery of a metal lighter than 
air? 


^ Esmi de 86mantique, 
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The character of a people is thus only an eternal bec<)i»ingv 
The qualities of our soul and its aspirations are fleeting like clouds 
driven by the wind. They are born and are modified under the 
luence of innumerable causes. To speak of the stajiiiity 
'^8f the psychological fatality of peoples is like one who 'v^puld 
make believe that circles caused on the surface of water by a 
falling stone retain their shape for ever. It is impossible for us to 
write anything durable on the ever changing page of races. 
Their real composition is beyond our knowledge, whilst their 
evolution in history, which is an incessant intermingling of eth- 
nical unities, laughs at all the formulas wherewith we pretend to 
arrange them. 

Neither does geographical milieu alone suffice to explain the 
soul of a people, for man, according to Comte's happy expres- 
sion, socialises nature. The blood of our ancestors, becoming 
more and more complex with the march of generations, is 
neutralised by the manifold conditions if our existence. Social 
factors in addition contend with the influence of geographical 
and ethnical principles, and among their incalculable number 
imitation asserts itself with its immediate effect, viz, the 
levelling of international differences. All this revolutionist ‘ ‘ 
moral and material life of peoples and races, .from top to bol 

The recent progress of science actually 'hinders a ‘^cial 
psychology of the past. Everything which touches on the 
origins of races, and their formation or evolution, is a subject 
of controversy. How then can we create a true psychology of a 
race which should be a complete synthesis of its life and thought ? 
In the case of an existing ethnical group, the task is in 
paradoxical The life of a people is attended with such a 
movement of phenomena that it becomes almost inipSlssible to 
express them in a fixed formula. Suppose we admit that the 
number of data necessary to take into consideration, in orSer tq 
formulate a judgment on a people or a race, does not go beyond 
100, and let us then see how many chances of error we find 6n ont 
path. We know from the example which has become classic|it 
that fifteen people round a table can be arranged in about 
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1,S6 0, 000,000,000 di&rent ways! Now let us compare and 
coiiclnde',-^r rather let us abandon these disastrous experiments, 
can phjy give chimerical results. J*’ 

'^a^ialajhd national unities do not lend themselves to this > 
game of :skilL What we can do at most is to confine ourselves 
to a static" psychology, that is, to that of a given moment, ! 
which may be defended on the ground of curiosity, provided it 
be isiijlpwed that errors are inevitable. « * 

• ^ ought then to take leave of all 

dogn^tiSih. It ought also to abstain from delivering jts merciless 
decrees, and crushing us with its collective condemnations and 
aj^Ogies. What is more essential is that all its generalisa- 
tions, .whenever by chance they are at one with truth, can 
only have an ephemeral value in the case of living collec- 
^tivities. * 

The nation of to-day is not that of yesterday or of to-morrow. 
In the eternal vortex of life everything evolves. The qualities 
of our soul are no exception. Our psychological ego " is only 
a vast cemetery wherein are found buried all the metamorphosed 
consciences of our*exiftence. The soul of a child is not like 
that of an adult, which in its turn is not like that of an old man. 
In the life of a people, these changes are still more accentuated 
and profound. 

,^ In the eternal flow of things and ideas, the souls of peoples 
,^;p(,hge radically.. sujperior race or people becomes inferior, 

; l'd;id vice versd. people praised for its morality becomes 
^l^immoral ; another deemed pacific becomes warlike ; whilst 
a third, noble and generous, stumbles at its task and 
, becomes barbarous and cruel. The psychological stability and 
fatality of peoples are not matters of this world. 

All peoples evolve under the influence of external factors ; 
consequently there are none predestined beforehahd to be the 
masters or the slaves of others, as there are none who are’ 
predestined to an eternal immobility ! Virtue and vice in 
peoples are only the products of circumstances. Civilisation, 

^ r which tends to increase and equalise the number of those which 
' act in a uniform way towards all peoples, produces as a direct 
^result the increase of their similarities and the levelling of their 
differences. 




Part IV 

THE MYSTERIOUS OR UNCERTAIN ORIGINS 
OF PEOPLES AND RACES 




CHAPTER I 

THE ABYANS, THE SUPPOSED ANCESTOKS OP THE EUBOPEAN 
• PEOPLES 

When we follow closely the errors committed by so many 
eminent theorists with regard to prominent nations taken 
individually, we can easily understand the entanglement in 
which they find themselves on the matter of the racial origins 
of humanity. For how can we solve the complex enigma of the 
evolution of the whole human species if the scientific data which 
we actually possess •do Rot suffice to make us understand the 
mystery of the ethnological formation of the most studied 
gproups ? Our inability to explain a phenomenon is seen from the 
moment when we have only a number of mutually exclusive 
truths to maka it clear. It is permitted us in this case not 
only to arraign the j^temises of the judgment, but also the value 
and method of tSe reasoning employed. 

In judging the question according to the old juridical princi- 
ple, viz/^Who can the* most, can the least,” anthropology finds 
itself in a sorry plight, since, although aided by history, linguistics 
geology, palethnology, ethnography, and so many other sciences, 
it cannot succeed in explaining to us the origin and composition 
of the leading nations I How theh can it claim the fight of im- 
posing on us its solution with reference to all the subdivisions 
of the human species ? • 

We think it will be enough to examine the position of this 
science towards a few leading problems touching the best known 
peoples and races, in order to discredit its verdicts once and for 
all on so many complex questions which it presumes to include 
wittin its domain. 
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Whetlier it be Gobineau, Vacher de Lapouge, Tylor, Huxley 
or Pichat who are dealing with the French, English or Germans, 
they invariably deduce the origin of these nations directly from 
the Aryans. It has almost become an axiom. Following this 
doctrine, which is so deeply ingrained in the European mind, 
sociology, history, modern politics and literature never ceaSe to 
oppose the<.Aryans to other peoples, such as the Semitic or Mongol. 
Our Aryan origin has become a sort of beneficial spring whence 
flow the high mentality of Europe and the virtues of its leading 
nations as opposed to other peoples, races and civilisations. 
When it is desired to compare in the usual sociological jargon 
two mentalities, or two sets of morals, the popular saying is 

Aryan ” and non-Aryan. ‘ It is then supposed that all has 
been said. For the opposing of these two terms is held to imply 
a whole world of what is unexpressed. In the name of this 
belief the faggots have been lighted for thousands of the unfortun- 
ate who are guilty of having entered the^world outside the Aryan 
fold and therefore against the Aryans. We see in the twen- 
tieth century the most civilised countries victims of the'^same 
superstition. The ravages which it makes in our thoughts can 
only be compared with a scourge which we have voluntarily 
summoned to afflict us. In order to mainlain its vigour, new 
victims are daily immolated. In the theatre^ in a book or a 
discourse, the reasoning or rather the lack of reasoning 
among people contaminated by the Aryan malady is always the 
same. They are perpetually babbling of the vices or virtues 
of a whole portion of humanity, though ignorant of the first 
foundations of its existence. The Aryan is imposed on their 
minds as a sort of invisible Being in whom one believes ; 
just as we do in the reality of spirits which no one has ever 
seen. 

But when we come nearer to this dogma, the centrayj|^tion of 
which has been so long indisputable and undisput6d;^ jBBp rceive 
that we have only to do with a phantom. It disapp^s at the 
approach of impartial criticism. At the same time all the ^ 
phraseology, the consequences of which are so disastrous to peace 
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and the ration^ evolution of the human species^ dissolve in t 
ruins. It is only recently, however, that we have learnt that 
these so-called Aryans never existed as a primitive people hut 
only as an invention of armchair savants” (K. Hartmann), and 
that the Aryan in a condition of local unity has never been 
discovered ” (Virchow). 

A century no doubt will pass away before the opinions en- 
gendered under the influence of unreflecting savants shall have 
disapj)eared in their turn. During this time abused humanity 
will not become weary of regarding this ‘‘ discovery of the study ” 
as an entity having a real existence. 

Nevertheless, when we examine the contradictions of which 
the partisans of the Aryan doctrine are dupes, we are surprised 
at the ease with which writers who are generally very prudent 
have adopted an unjustifiable theory.* 

For no one has ever been a^e to show a single authentic 
Aryan. The descriptions of him, both moral and physical, his 
measurements, and also the description of his inner life, are 
all purely fantastical. Theories have succeeded one another ac- 
cording to the ternpf^am^nt of the writers and the fertility of 
their imagination. Journalists, politicians, literary men, artists, 
and in short the great public hav'j with or without reason be- 
come enthusiastic about the inventions of some and against the 
discoveries of others. These products of a quasi-scientific imagina- 
tion are received bllidly without the least criticism and have 
moreover passed mto manuals of history and instruction. To-day 
out of a thousand educated Europeans, 999 are persuaded of the 
authenticity of their Aryan origin. In the history of human 
errors this doctrine will some day without doubt assume a place 
of honour, and will serve as a decisive argument for the credulity 
with which both professional savants and the multitude allow 
themselves to be duped. 

But the flagrant contradictions into which the representatives 
of the Aryan school have for a long* time fallen should have 
aroused the attention of savants and men of letters. To give a 
simple idea of it, let us examine the mpst accredited principles 
of their doctrine. 
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' ' We are first made to believe that a people of this name, viz* 
Aryan, came from Asia. They had been settled there from a 
remote period, especially in India and Persia* Afterwards 
they planted their stock in different parts of Europe. We 
according to the studies of very many distinguished 
dpSl ethnologists, that man appeared and evolved in ancient Gaul 
JTrom the Quaternary epoch. Its first inhabitants could not have 
. come from Asia into Europe, for the discoveries made in the 
caves of south-west France, as also on the banks of the ^Seine 
and Somme, prove that man lived there for numbers of centuries 
before the date assigned to the Asiatic immigration by the 
fervent believers in Aryan descent. 

From this we gather that aH the theories which would make 
of Europe a sort of colony founded by Asia considered as the 
real old world, appear to be ill founded. According to G. de 
Mortillet, man appeared in France more than 200,000 years 
ago. He lived there in company withPtwe large elephants, the 
Elephas antiquus and the Elephas meridionalis. We only know 
that he possessed a single instrument, viz. a hard piece of stone 
roughly sharpened which flow served as a weapon and now as a 
tool. This “ punching '' instrument was used directly with the 
hand, and man slowly and successive!} bettered it, cutting 
it with more care and with more art, and especially making it 
lighter. As the temperature diminished, man was driven to have 
recourse to clothing. A modification of the stone tool followed 
in consequence. Man begins to make clothes for himself out 
of skins, A long period of slow evolution, without intervention 
or foreign influences, characterises the palaeolithic age, so the 
same autfaDr teaches us; De Mortillet even sees this persistence 
of local progress continuing without any intervention during., 
the earlier and middle p^alaeolithic epoch as well^as during the 
Solutrian epoch. Without subscribing to all th^ details, which 
are given with so much assurance by this histoi^fen of the dark 
ages, let us state that he has for the reconstruc^®pl«of the past 
as many decisive proofs as those who would jiHH us ancient 
Europe as a desert peopled by Aryans, FmHIIlrything ili'^ 
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problematic and controversial in the Case of these supposed 
ancestors^ of EurCper Thus, according to F. de Schlegel, they 
came from Jfndia to eiStablish themselves in Europe. According 
to Link, they came from Asia and Georgia. According to ; 
Adolphe Pictet, the Aryans of Europe are from Bactria, and so 
on. But here we have a celebrated Belgian geologist, J. J. 
d'Omalius d'Halloy, giving the last stroke to this theory and 
demonstrating with the aid of ingenious arguments that the 
Asiatic Aryans were nothing more or less than simple Euro- 
peans. Europe, far from being conquered by the Aryans of Persia 
or India; sent there Iier fortunate conquerors. All durable 
conqyests always proceed from West to East. Diving into the 
anthropological archives, d’Halloy brings another argument to 
bear on his theory, in demonstrating that the fair-haired as a 
rule prevailed in all times in Europe^ and only lived as excep- 
tional types in Asia. From" Eufope, therefore, the fair-haired 
transplanted themselves into Asia ! A number of savants, 
linguistic, geological, and anthropological, fought in favour of 
d'Halloy's opinion simultaneously with him and afterwards. , 
Far from looking foii th# Aryan fatherland in Asia, they find 
it — and with what luxury of proofs ! — in all parts of Europe. 

Aroiiscological discoveries which have been multiplied during 
fifty years have established the fact that Asiatic civilisa- 
tion only influenced Europe from the thirteenth century 
before Christ, "the finds, especially those made by Schliemann 
at Troy, and those of Mycenae, Tiryns, Cyprus and Egypt, 
leave no doubt on this subject. At the time when the West 
came into contact with the East, its civilisation was already 
ancient by long centuries. It is thus that the dolmens of 
Northern Germany arc of more ancient origin than those 
discovered in India. The bronze industry had prospered 
throughout the whole Mediterranean basin, and the ^swords ex- 
humed in divers parts of France with handles of wood, gold and 
horn, are of the same type as those fouqd at Mycenss. Bronze, far 
from being invented in India, came only from Alexandria. The 
first cradle of civilisation, the knowledge of which we owe to the 
sciences of the past, appears everywhere as European, and it 
is only the second cradle which is of Oriental origin. 

Olemence Royer tells us that the famous Aryan tongue was. 
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origiiifiiliy' formed and spoken in Europe, whence it penetrated 
into Persia and India through the Caucasus. This ’language 
was the special creation of the fair-haired peoples of Europe, 
and if the brown folk of Asia also spoke it, they must have 
learnt it from fair-haired European immigrants. Among cele- 
brated linguists, Benfey declares in favour of the country situated 
between the mouth of the Danube and the Caspian Sea as 
tho cradle of the Aryan language, civilisation and race. This 
savant tells us that since geology proves that Europe has been 
inhabited* from time immemorial, all the explanations in 
JJavour of Asiatic immigration into Europe fall to the 
ground. ^ 

Moreover, recent researches give the last word to sceptics. 
Thus we perceive that Indian writing descends in direct line 
from the Greek and Aramaic alphabets, and that the Greek 
tongue is not the daughter of Sanskrit as it has been for 
a long time believed. The J vesta, which ought to constitute 
one of the most ancient literary monuments of the past, dates, 
according to James Darmesteter, only from the third century 
after Christ, whilst the famous Vedai' ar^ not primitive songs 
going back to the dawn of humanity, but learned works of a 
thousand years before Christ, redacted and versified '^twelve 
centuries later.^ : , 

Louis Geiger and Loeher even tried to prove, that th^i Aryan 
fatherland was the centre and the west o? Germany ; adi^rding 
to Tomaschek, it was Eastern Europe ; according to Th. Kdeppen 
it was the west of Europe ; and according to Penka the south of 
Sweden. Let us remark, however, that all Greek legends agree in 
making the lonians, Achaians and Hellenes to have coniW-^from 
the north. As for the Thracians, who preceded them lihere, 
they likewise are said to have had a northern origin. ^ 


III 

Among the anthropologists and naturalists we perceive the 
same dissensions. If Virchow holds for the East, Topinard de- 
clares in favour of Europe, and Huxley for the country between the 
^ Bergaigne, Va Religion v6dique. 
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Ural and the korth Sea. Pietrement, on the other hand, decides 
forthe„s 9 Uth-west of Siberia, Clemence Royer for Pelasgian Thrace 
on the boitiers of the Danube. V. Hehn defends the Asiatic 
theory entirely, and still another botanist and celebrated geo- 
grapher, Jules de Klaproth, who wrote long before Hehn, con- 
cludes in favour of the North. 

Some speak of Bactria, a legendary country of Paradise which 
has never existed, whilst others insist on the plateau of Pamir, 
a real country, as the land of the primitive dispersion of the 
Jirysm ^ / 

But when we begin to study this fabulous country closer, we 
do^^disciover that it was scarcely habitable ! 

Among the philologists the contradictions are no less con- 
siderable. If according to Fr. Muller the south-west of Europe 
is the starting-point of many Aryan ‘ramifications, according to 
Schlegel, Pott, Jacob Grimm, Lassen, Pictet, &c., it could only 
be Central Asia. Otto Schrader^ declares in favour of the 
south-east of European Russia, near the middle course of the 
Volga. Taking his stand on a number of analogous words, he 
concludes that the CBadl0 of the Aryans before their dispersion 
was a land of steppes. He notes among other peculiarities that 
the Aryans knew but few plants of the forest. It results from 
this that there could have been no forests where they lived. 
According to H. Hirt, their habitat could only have been near 
thdS'^iltic. According to Cuno, the Aryan land extended from 
th^^lack Sea to the plains of Northern France, and from the 
al mountains to the Atlantic. M, Br^al,^ on the contrary, says 
"that the books of the Avesta, which have contributed so much 
to the formation of all sorts of theories, furnish us in reality with 
no serious basis either for the geography or the history of our 
Ary apt ancestors. It is the first chapter {fargard) of the Vendi- 
' dad (the first, book of the Avestk) which has perhaps been the 
principal/cange of the evil. In the enumeration of the countries 
which Ormuzd (iddressing Zoroaster) pretends to have created, 
figures first the Aryana- Vaeja {vaeja, source, land of sources). 
As a result of the works of Rhode, Haug, Lassen, &c., one has 
wished to see in the Aryana the cradle of the Aryans. 

^ Sprachvergleithung UTid Urgeachichte. 

® M6langu de linguiatique et de Mythologie. 


Q 
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Conseqaently we cannot affirm positively thal the Aryans 
ever^^Bted. . 

A- admitting that they did exist, did they really come into 
Europe? Now, although lacking scientific proof as regards 
their real existence, savants have not hesitated to furnish us 
with pictures of their social organisation and their inner life, 
Th^ have even been so kind as to provide us with all sorts of 
i^tails concerning their physical appearance, favourite occupa- 
tions and moral tendencies ! ! 

According to Huxley and Poesche they were big, fair and 
dolichocephalic. According to Isaac Taylor, the European Aryans, 
whom he identifies with the Celts, were big and short-headed. 
According to Pictet, the Aryans were a young and strong people 
devoted to agriculture and cattle-rearing. Their family Ufe 
was very much developed and was distinguished by many 
Biblical virtues. According to Schrader, they were barbarous 
and ignorant and were acquainted only with copper among the 
metals. According to Quatrefages, the Aryans were of two 
types, viz. long and short heads. Whereas for some (Tylor, 
Taylor and Koeppen) they were of the ^am6 origin as the Finns, 
for others (Kremer, Hommel, &c.) they started from a point in 
Mesopotamia between the Oxus and the Jaxartes where® they 
lived with the Semites. 

They were big, dolichocephalic and fair, so pleach Gobineau 
and his disciples. They were brown and ‘ small, so Sergi says, , 
And when TJjfalvy went to see the celebrated 'Oaltchas in the 
highland valley of Zerafchan (187G-1878), who are deemed the 
purest descendants of the genuine Aryans, he found among them 
fair, brown, brachycephalic, dolichocephalic, big and small I ! 
Whom then can we trust ? 


IV 

According to certain savants, the Aryans rose on a Semitic 
basis, and according to others, like Tomaschek, their 
civilisation was borrowed from Finns and Tartars. 

When it is a matter of recounting the details of their 
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migrations and the conditions in which they gave birth to the 
Europes^i nations, we fall again into a chaos of contradictory 
hypotheses* I*here were in Western Europe, Huxley tells us, 
in neolithic times four human types : the small with long heads 
(Iberians), the big with short heads (Celts), the big with long 
heads (Scandinavians), and the small with short heads 
(Ligurians). The Celts were pure Aryans and the other three 
were Aryanised. ^ 

According to Schleicher, a branch of the Asiatic Aryans 
enter^ Southern Europe and afterwards divided nuto three 
groups^ the Greeks, Albanians and Italo-Celts. The Italians 
settled in Italy and the Celts in Gaul. We saw above that 
they are sometimes identified with the Semites and sometimes 
with the Finns, &c. 

These strange contradictions restiAg on fantastical data, this 
general post of theories and hypotheses, which mutually annul 
one another, has little by little destroyed the belief in Aryans 
as the real ancestors of the Celts, and the many other branches 
of European peoples. We understand at last that the Aryan 
dogma was only based oi a misunderstanding, viz. the existence 
of certain analogies between languages called Aryan and 
certain Asiatic and European languages. 

We know that all languages may be summed up into these 
three groups, nio nosy liable, agglutinative, and inflected idioms. 
Monosyllabism is without doubt the first evolutionary phase of 
every tongue, where we have independent and isolated r6ots, a 
certain number of which is required to form a phrase. At present 
it is represented by Chinese, Annamite, Siamese, Thibetan and 
'Burmese. 

In the agglutinative or agglomerate tongues, there are united 
to the principal root, which preserves its value, other syllables 
placed before (prefix), or after the* said root (suffix), which thus 
modify its meaning. These composites thus created express all 
sorts of combinations of ideas and of* relations. Among the 
agglutinative tongues we must count Finnish, Turkish, Basque, 
Japanese, Korean, and the Dravidian of India ; those spoken 
in the greater part of Africa from the Sahara to the Cape; 
those of the various Oceanic islands; and also those of the 
Negritos. 

Q 2 
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' The' ihird phase ixi the evolution of languages gives them the 
. '^puliarity of varying their roots. In languages 
the roots are no longer immobile and rigid, but 
cha^lhg according to the circumstances. Thrte 
families of languages enter into this group. First tKe 
' tongues, spoken in Northern Africa (Egyptian, Libyl^ruhd 
i Ethiopian) ; then the Semitic languages (Arabic, Phcenioian, 
Hebrew and Syriac); and lastly the branch of languages palled: 
Indo-European. , , / 

Now, after the science of philology had shown the striking 
analogy between the languages spoken in Europe and those of* 
India, it \^as concluded that their origin was iden|ical. * 
According to A. Pictet,^ wh6 exercised a very lasting ihfltienoe 
on the Aryan doctrine, the migration of peoples and also their 
descent are very simple fnatters. We ifiust consider, as the . 
starting-point, the place wherci the language from which the 
others are derived was spoken. This place was no other than 
Aryana, the vast plateau of Iran, the imxn^jnse quadrilateral 
district which extends from the Indus to the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, and from the Oxus and th^'J^artes to the Persian 
Gulf. Here the initial language, Sansknt, the mother tongue, 
was spoken. From this place the Aryans departed, and accecding 
to the purity of the language of each people, the date of its 
arrival was deduced. The vast Sanskrit or Indo-European family 
includes, according to Pictet, the Hindoo or Sanskrit, the Iranian, 
the Hellenic, the Italic, the Celtic, the Germanic, the Slavonic 
and the Lettic. Naturally behind these spoken languages, , 
Pictet and his school did not forget those who spoke them. It 
is thus that, being in need of an hypothesis which would explain 
the relationship of a number of languages, they invented the 
romance of the migration of a mysterious people, r-iamely, the 
Aryans, who carried their tongue all over the world, and who' 
gave birth to different European peoples. But according th 
modem linguistics (see lamong others the works of S^chradfer). 
it is deemed necessary to repudiate this fantasy created 
accepted with a light heart, and to condemn strongly tHd* 
conception of the Aryan race. It is, in short, only a matto .pf 
Of family of Aryan tongues, which does not suppose an-^Syah 

^ Les Origines indo-enropiGnma on les Aryena primitifa. 

o ‘ 



^ple.. Has not the. experience of modern and ancient peoples 
"taught lis that it is not permissible to identify races and- 
languages? ‘..The Latin tongue took possession of Gaul, but " 
that does, riot say that the Gauls became Romans. We see 
entire peoples adopting languages introduced or imposed from 
^Oiltside/ without there being any manifest change in their ' 

; ethnioai origin. ^ 

^ even indicate exactly the filiation of Aryan* 

'tongpsj 

; H^,for example, is the Etruscan language, which has played 
■ important a part in the distant past. Is it of Aryan origin ? 
According to Corssen, the Etruscan was only an Italic dialect, 
.jyhetoas,, according to Yanelli, Tarquini and Stickel, it belongs 
to the ' Semitic group. According to S. Bugge, it shows a 
distinct relationship to Armenian, whilst for Sayce and Victor 
Henry the two are quite different. Fligier tells us that, 
ethnically and philologically, the Etruscans have literally nothing 
in common with the Aryan peoples. According to Tylor, the 
Etruscans are of Altaic origin; according to Brinton their 
tongue is only a Libyan idiom. 

would be fastidious to desire to remove the mountains of 
contradictions which divide the philologists in their explana- 
tions of the origins of other Aryan tongues. Let us rather 
insist on this remark of Max Muller. ‘‘ The ethnologist who 
speaks of the Aryan race, the Aryan blood, the Aryan eyes or 
hair, is guilty of a heresy equal to that of which a linguist 
would be guilty if he spoke of a dolichocephalic dictionary or a 
brachycephalic grammar.'' 

Aryan therefore only expresses a link of relationship 
between certain tongues. When Fr. Schlegel for the first time 
.^( 1808 ) recognised the numerous resemblances between the 
languages spoken between India and Germany, he proposed 
, tp call them Indo-Ocrmanic, a name adopted by Pott, 
rifenfey, &c. 

’ Bppp thought it more practical to call them Indo-^Ev/ropmn, , 
it waB decided later to substitute the word Aryan as shorter 
expressive in order to designate this vast family 
of languages. 

In S^tly transporting this teiva into the domain of races, 
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we have been successively offered Indo-OermaniCt Tndo- 
and Aryan, expressions which are e<ju^ to one 
another, that is to say, which are equal to nothing. 


V 

It'^is, therefore, only a matter of a language and not of skulls, 
bones and hair. But more ! For the cult of the Aryan tongue 
has undergone rude assaults. To-day it is only for us an innate 
fetishism. Easily disposed to believe in the supernatural, we 
readily adopted the miraculous origin of .language. According 
to many philologists, it could only have been an inspiration 
from on high. This belief had numerous adepts, especially in 
Germany. Some even supposed an unique tongue taught by 
divinity itself of which the modern idioms were degenerate 
descendants. Others assured us that a special intuition was 
granted to certain privileged peoples like the Hebrews, Greeks 
and Hindoos.^ Perfection was universal at the beginning of 
things as the fruit of revelation, instiiTct 6r spontaneity. As 
Grimm and Humboldt preached this doctrine with 
evolution of language, Cr^uzer applied it to the hi^pty' of 
religions, Savigny to law in general, and Stahl more jAecially 
to political law. The ideal Aryan tongue altogether benefited 
by this supreme disdain of reason, to the advantage 6f a mystic- 
ism which made ravages throughout all the sciences. 

The languages, however, which the Europeans spoke who 
were settled in Gaul in the Quaternary epoch may have evolved 
under the influence of circumstances, and may have approached 
the Sanskrit. Do we not see in the same way the Basque 
language, which is agglutinative, existing outside th^ whole 
influence of Ihe other Indo-European tongues ? 

The generic term Aryan seems all the more extravMWt^-^ 
in that it is considered to include at least three clearing 
types, viz. (1) the ancient Pelasgi and the ancient 
small and brown with long heads; (2) the biyrMS^^Kjivtth 
blue eyes, long skull, rosy complexion, viz. UjI' 
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and Gauls ;'(^) Clelts and Slavs, wilih'^ brown hair going from 
brown' with, light coloured eyes to fair with greyish complexion, 
long bust, and round head. 

At the time of their appearance these three types are already 
vej^ distinct from one another. How then could they have 
come from the same country and have the same ethnical origins ? 
If, moreover, we are obliged to admit that they had under- 
gone Spch radical modifrcations in so short a time, is not that 
a condemnation of the most venerable principles of classical 
anthropology ? • , 

In the face of all these irreconcilable contradictions, can we 
stili decently speak of an " Aryan race ” or of “ Aryan descent,” 
and oppose certain un-Aryan or non- Aryan elements which con- 
stitute- a portion of the European population, to really “ Aryan ” 
elements which have never existed f 

This discovery, humiliating td the good sense both of those who 
propagate it and of those captivated by it, once buried out of sight, 
lefus try to bury another misconception which has made nearly 
as many dupes as the Aryan myth. 






the Lai^rie race the product of the simple evolotioft dt' that of 
KdanderthsI, or were they invaders? Here is a mystery, 
Nothing can elucidate it unless it be the Supfitae Force 
which has presided over all these evolutions ! But as tWs 
Supreme Force thinks it wiser not to interfere with this kind of 
discussion, we find courageous savants stepping in. They proceed 
to discuss seriously concerning these facts of the past, guarding 
thdmselves the while against communicating to us the im- 
penetrable reason for the formation of their convictions. Let 
us admit* then, as our fancy bids us, all the phases of the 
evolution of the Ndanderthalians and Laugerians, transformed 
in their turn into the people of Cro-Magnon,^ popularised by Paul 
Broca, or the race of Baumes-Chaudes, favoured by Georges 
Herv6. 

Whatever may be our* conviction on this subject, it cannot 
hinder us from admitting that long before the appearance of Gauls 
on French soil there were other peoples and races who had 
been settled there for a long time. This is the essential point. 

Prehistoric anthropology (otherwise called palethnology) even 
tells us that there was a period wh^n Sill the population of 
France was exclusively dolichocephalic. Since we find ih the 
neolithic epoch numerous brachy cephalic folk, these couCi only 
have come from the outside. G. de Mortillet goes so far as to 
tell us with singular clairvoyance that in prehistoric timefe, at 
the end of the palaeolithic and at the beginning of the neolithic 
epochs, the greatest social revolution which ever happened, took 
place in France.” Let us not sadden with our scepticism the 
believing souls of palethnologists. Let us wisely confine 
ourselves to saving out of all these complications of the past 


^ Paul Broca studied in 1868 in the shelters of Cro-Magnontdn a Jdttle grotto 
in Dordogne, jquite near the station, of Eyzies (whence the name d’Eyzien^), 
three human skeletons, one woman, one old man, and one adult. According 
to the description of Broca, these bones show dolichocephalic skulls and tafi 
stature. The woman’s thigh bone was very wide and of fabulous thickness, 
and both had wide and bulgingforeheads. Thus Broca invented a special race 
of Cro-Magnon. A few years afterwards, in the sepulchral grottos of theLoz^re, 
known as Baumes-Chaudes, the bones of about 300 dolichocephalic subjects 
were found, and near them several flint arrowheads and a few bronze objects. 
According to the anthropologists, the men of Baumes-Chaudes are very much 
like those of Cro-Magnon. Their height is 1 metre 61, their cephalic index 
varies between 64*3 and 75*1 ; the horizontal circumference of the skull, 543 
and 633 millimetres for men and women respectively, the mean nasal index, 
42*7, &c., &c. 
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the one certain fact that Francfe was inhabited 'at the end of the 
pateolithic epoch.. We are even willing to shift this epoch for 
people who ai^ more incredulous, to the commencement of the 
neolithic period. 

II 

The most serious historians who try to grasp the physiognomy, 
of France in the later periods represent it to us as originftlly 
peopled with Ligurians. Who were these Ligurians ? Did they 
come from the outside or were they but the descends ts of the 
primitive people who occupied the country in palaeolithic and 
heolitfeic times ? Opinions are very much divided, and it would 
be more than risky to try to harmonise them. The poverty of 
documents authorises all suppositions and does not suffer us to 
adopt any one entirely 1 For it must be acknowledged that the 
data of French history before the eighth or ninth century B.c. 
are as little precise as those of prehistoric times. We are told 
of a certain movement of peoples which towards the tenth or 
eleventh centuries b.c. entered the Mediterranean lahds, but 
opinions vary as to t*heir origin, importance, route or ethnical 
peculiarities. Everything is reduced to the fact that a displace- 
ment took place. 

When we examine more closely this Ligurian question, we 
come to the coaclusimfi that a people of that name must have 
existed. In the time of Hesiod that name was given to the in- 
habitants, of the countries situated towards fhe north-west of 
Greece. They must also have been very numerous, for traces of 
them are found not only in Gaul but also in Ita]y, Corsica, the 
Netherlands and Spain. If the suppositions o'!" the philologists 
were well founded, we would have another element in favour 
of the ethnical unity of the greater part of the European 
peoples. What pleads for this doctrine is notably this theory so 
ardently maintained by many authoritative philologists, viz. 
that the language of the Ligurians *had the peculiarity of 
forming the names of mountains, rivers and inhabited places 
ill general by the use of the suffixes — ascOy — ascay — usko, 
•-T-mka, ^skOy — oska. In using this point, many of our savants, 
after having found in France many places with names formed 
in this w#.y, conclude that the Ligurians made a prolonged 
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st^y m tliese f^rts. But the presence of theise .^iguriatiia 
iu Italy has been proved, viz. on the shores of the Gtulf of Genoa, 
Whete there still exists a mountain called a^<^:3rrirer^ Oj^ed 

Oarisasoa, Sermichiasca, &c. They also held Liguria, Piedmont, 
Emilia, Lombardy in the southern part of the Po basin, vrhei^^ 
are found about seventy names of places with the bharacteristio 
suffix of the Ligurians. They were also very numerous in 
BaVaria and in Portugal. 

Without being able to solve the Ligurian mystery as we have 
been able* to do in the case of so many other clouds which hang 
over the anthropological past of France, we must nevertheless 
admit the real existence of this people who entered Gaul long, 
before the Celts, the Gerinanic peoples or the Normans. In our 
inability to provide an approximate number of these folk or their 
physiological description, let us confine ourselves to ^mktihg 
the substantial portion of Ligurian blood in the compo^||^j|i\ of 
the French people. 

The principal Ligurian tribes according to 
Pliny, Ptolemy, &c., were at first the Deciatcs the 

Ligaunes and the Olybes. Let us add'the^Sallyei^Mp^fevii with 
their captial Aquse Sextia3, now Aix), the Vul^^pOs, Quariatcs^ 
the Libiques, the Voconces, &c. West of ^WjRhone, the his- 
torians also show us many Ibero-Ligurism tribes and^lSinong 
others the Elezikes, occupying the Audfe,,the land where later 
rose the town of Narbonne ; in the eastern Pyrenees, the Sar- 
done^, whose chief town was Ruscino (Perpignan) and Illiberis 
(Elne). In the mountains dwelt the Oon^ueranians, &c. 

The time is doubtless far off when it will be possible to 
gauge the influence of this great Ligurian migration to which all 
the historians refer without being able to give precise details. It ' 
is in no way, however, detriniental to our theor/, but quite^ on 
the contrary. For in adopting it, it must also be admitted that oxx 
the first ethnical stratum other strata superimposed themselves. 
When we come at last t6 the Gauls and to the more precise f&cits 
which accompany their appearance, we understand better that 
the latter could not have radically changed the composition of t|^e 
ethnical elements of the country, considering their vet|;; Jimitifed 
number and their incessant peregrinations outside the frorftiers 
of ancient Gaul. 
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What, in short, was this Gaul which La Tour Auvergne 
•v^ished td consider as the cradle of humanity, and whose language 
as the mother language of all others ? According to this savant 
and his partisans, Gaul ought to claim all the rights which his- 
torians and linguists wrongly bestow on the mysterious Asiatic 
Aryana, When it is a matter of defining the frontiers of GJul, 
we are very much embarrassed. Julius Caesar^ has included 
it withiti^' the Rhine and the Alps towards the east, th& Atlantic 
towards the west; the Channel towards the north, and the 
Pyrenees and Mediterranean towards the south. But the real 
Gaul ertended far beyond these fictitious frontiers, and as 
D'Arbok de Jubainville explains with reason, one went to Rome 
for administrative purposes, for a jreciSe geographical nomencla- 
ture and particularly for one which did not include too great an ex- 
tension of territories.^ In reality the Gauls extended throughout 
the greater part of ancient Europe and even founded settle- 
ments ii^Asia Minor (GaJ^tia). At 1;JiB time in which hTistorians 
place the first conquest of the Gauls in ancient Gaul, about 
^0 B 43 ., another Celtic branch, the Goidels, had lived for over 
two centuries in the British Isles. After having taken the 
south of the Netherlands and a great part of France and 
cf Belgium, they invaded the Iberic peninsula and occupied 
it. 

It is curious how history repeats itself I Just as the Ehglish 
annexed the Transvaal for its rich mines of gold, the Goidels 
overcame Great Britain in times gone by because of its tin mines. 
Another Gaulish branch ventured into the Iberic peninsula 
for its mines of tin mixed with silver ! 

Towards the fourth century the, Gauls established themselves 
Successively in all the countries between the Danube and the 
Alps. These vast territories constitute to-day the southern parts 
of Bavaria, Wtirteraburg and a great *part of Austria (Styria, 

^ X>e Bello GalHco, 

2 See on the subject of Gauls and Celts the very remarkable works of the 
same ai?;thor, viz., les Premiers Habitants de V Europe ; lea Celtes ; also those of 
Gaston feris, viz. Bomania ; Caesar, De Bdlo Qallico ; Tacitus, Germania ; 
Paul Broca, M^moires de la SoeUU ip Anihropologie q\, I.); Am. Thierry, 
d$eJ^aulois, &c., &c. 
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High and Tjovt Austria,S6lzbiiig,Oarinthia,aDd Ustly the south- 
west part of Hungary). They afterwards occupied a part of the 
Venetian tkritory, and invaded Italy. Pushed and worried by 
the Germanic peoples, they afterwards retreated towards the 
Balkan peninsula. The Tectosages, a Gaulish tribe, even 
succeeded in conquering, in Asia Minor, the little Gaul, vis. 

; Galatia In Italy their progress was more rapid. According to 
^iv;y, three Gaulish tribes settled towards the north of the Po, and 
^tliree others to the south of this river.^ When later (between 
197 and J89) the Gauls were vanquished in their turn by the 
Romans, we find that they possessed towns like Bologne 
(Bononia), Parma and Modena (Mutina). Not satisfied with all 
these peregrinations, they pushed as far as Udine, where a 
Gaulish people settled under the name of Garni, . Italy, Spain, 
the Balkans, anywhere satisfied them. In the epoch during 
which the Gaulish Empire flourished (figuratively speaking, of 
course, for there never was an Emperor or even any unity of as^- 
pirations, or sentiments of relationship between the many Gaulish 
nations) Bohemia also became their prey, as also Servia, Bulgaria 
and Roumania. They are even met wi^h in Russia on the banks 
of the Dniester, where they founded a town, Carro-Bunum^ and on 
the Bug. A Gaulish people, Scordisei, settled before all Othci#'^ 
in the north of the Balkans; afterwards the Gauls conquered 
the numerous Illyrians and Thracians \Hving m the territory 
held to-day by Bosnia and Herzegovina, and later they pushed 
as far ^as the Black Sea. 


IV 

The Gauls also settled in Germany. They planted their stock 
in the centre and the south. Those Gauls who in^^aded France 
in the third century arrived directly from the basin of the 
Neckar and the Main. Julius Caesar even affirms in a formal 
way that the Gaulish tr^be Uolcm Tectosages, which lived near 
Toulouse, had numerous representatives in Germany in the 
neighbourhood of the Hyrcanian forest. The Gauls enjoyed 
there, so Caesar adds, a great reputation owing to their justice 

1 The Cenomani, the Salluvii, and the Insubres in the north, and the Boii 
and the Lingones in the south. 
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Ki jcourage. KoW this country mentioned in ths De Bello 
comprises tbe territory between northern Bavaria, royal 
ducal Saxony, and Silesia. It is in Upper Silesia that 
Ifitcitus finds a Gaulish people called Cotini* 

If the name of the Germanic peoples was only known to the 
Greeks in the first century befoi’e Christ, if again, at the time 
of the invasion of the Cimbri and the Teutones, the Romans 
considered these two Germanic peoples as Gauls (even according 
to Cicero, Dt oratorcy the Cimbri were a Gaulish people), it was 
because the Germanic folk had submitted to the Gauls for 
many centuries, and were politically confounded with them. 
The Gaulish invasion has left numerous traces in the life, 
language, and manners of Germania. Let us recall at this 
point that Tacitus speaks of the Helvetii as a Gaulish tribe 
living near the Rhine and the Main. In Germania there were 
also, according to the same authos*, Gothoni, speaking Gaulish, 
and Esthyeni, living on the southern coast of the Baltic, whose 
tongue was like that of the Celtic Breton, 

When we reflect on these vast ramifications which the paulish 
tree pushed out into Europe in all directions, it is clear that 
unless one wishes to be “ paradoxical,*' it becomes impossible 
that Gaul was France and that the Gauls were French. 
How many European countries are the: e, without speaking of 
ap’ Asiatic land, which could not claim tlie benefit of the same 
favour or privilege — if it be a favour or privilege ! 

It is true tliat one could reply that all the§e peregrinations 
were for the purpose of conquest. But can we then forget that 
the Gauls were not the natives in France ? If they came there, 
it was only for the same reason which drove other conquerors in 
all the directions of the world. 

What is stili more important is that at the time of Julius 
Csesar’s invasion, that is, in the midst of Gaulish prosperity, 
France counted among its inhabitants three peoples differing in 
mannejrs, tongue and even in race.^ The^Aquitani lived between 
the Gaifonue, the Pyrenees and the Ocean ; the Belgse between 
the Seine and the Rhine; and the Gauls in the other pro- 
vinces, from the Garonne to the Seine and from the Alps to 
the Atlantic. According to the anthropologists, the Aquitani 
Paul Broca, M^moires de la SocUU d^Awthrop, Vol. I. 
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belonged a race with black hair whose type is "now preserved 
among the modern Basques, The Gauls were divided into two 
distinct groups, the Galli and the Kymri.^ The latter came frotn 
the Black Sea and constitute what we are agreed to call the 
Belgianj^ Whereas these last had light eyes and fair hair, so 
Thierrfefells us, the Galli had brown or black hair" and eyes. 
Following Thierry, the historians have recounted real romances 
on the respective life of the Aquitani, the Kymri and the Galli, 
and we are even told that already at that period they were 
mixed by way of marriage and were undergoing reciprocal 
influences. 

, We must not forget the existence of the autochthonous race, 
^ the Ligurians, of whom we have already found numerous and 
imperishable traces. All these ethnographical elements have to 
be combined, and even supposing that there were no other for- 
gotten elements, they furnish us with a singular opinion of the 
Gaulish^’ doctrine which reduces Gaul to France and identifies 
the French with the Gauls. 


V 

Something better follows. We know that in the third 
B.c. the Gaulish power was the butt of attacks directed sfinnst 
it from every side. The Germanic peoples, Romans, Gr^ra and^ 
Carthaginians endeavoured by a number of invasions to cru^ the 
Gauls and to reduce them to slavery ISiose of Italy had to fight 
against the Romans; those of thlHplkans against the Greeks; 
those of^he Iberian peninsula ag^st the Carthaginians, and 
finally those of ancient France had to defend themselves at the 
same time against the Germanic peoples, the Romans, and after- 
wards the Normans. The Germanic and Norman tribes, pro- 
fiting by the disunion of the. Gaulish people, often joined them- 
selves with certain Gaulish tribes in order to exterminate others. 
The Cimbri and the Teutones, Germanic peoples, allied them- 
selves with two Gaulish peoples, viz. the Helvetii and the Tigur 
tini, living in the modern lands of Baden, Wtirtemburg and 
Bavaria, and, strengthened in this way, they threw themselves on 
Gaul. Mter having inflicted many disasters on the Romans, 

^ Am. Thierry, Histoire des Gaulois. 
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they, afterwards ihyad^ Ittdy itself. If the Celtic period of 
Gaul gave way to ‘^hat of the Roman conquest effected during 
the first centuries before and after Christ, this in its turn gave 
way to that "of the Germanic invasion which was strengthened 
by the grSat ndgration of peoples (from the second to the sixth 
century ^Moreover, the following centuries did not bring 

the much desired peace to Europe, bleeding and torn in 
pieces. But before examining the ethnical elements which 
ail th^se turmoils brought into France, let us pause a moment 
before the Roman wars which devastated Gaul and had a 
decisive influence on its destinies. 

' We note in the first place that the Gauls, an added stratum 
like thh Ligurians and the Aquitani, were for the most part 
destroyed during these deadly wars. During eight years of 
war (Plutarch tells us) Caesar had tak^n by storm more than 
800 towns, subjugated 300 tribes^ and vanquished 3,000,000 
fighters, of whom a million had perished in battle and a million 
had been reduced to slavery.'' 

.3^6 silence of decay and death, IJ. Martin tells us, ceigned 
then in G^nl. The nwmbAr of soldieil^ is no doubt exaggerated, 
but seeing tl^ the condition of warriors was held in such high 
hoUj(jur«in G|||, and that the circumstances were so critical, it 
may be adm^ed in principle that a third of the population 
able to carry arms disappeared, and that another third was 
taken away elsewliere. 

The process of Gaulish extermination, begun#under Caesas, as- 
sumes frightful proportions duringStlie first ten centuries after 
Christ. 

Duri^tMe interminable period in which the barbaric invasions 
succeedel^lach other with unparalleled ferocity, the soil of Gaul 
was , strewn with numerous corpses of newcomers and also especi- 
ally with those of the unfortunate* inhabitants of the country. 
France became at that time a cemetery and a sort of funereal 
route, selected by all sorts of people who.were thirsting for lands 
and riches-^. 

, We even find Mongolian Russians and Semitic Arabs 
coming in tbeir turn in the same way as the Germanic and 
NormStU dnvaders. The Wisigoths settled in Aquitaine, the 
Burgundians between the Rhone and the Loire; the Franks 

R 
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installed themselves everywhere, whilst the Nonp^ -took 
posseBsiou of the north of France. > \ / 

Why speak to us any more of Gaulish blood doUiihating in 
France when we remember that towards the fifth century the 
Germanic invaders not only spoiled the land of its Inches but 
transformed it into a desert, carrying into captivity a|.l ^We- 
bodied inhabitants ? 

iHenri Martin even tells us that in 406 they took away so 
many Gauls that the Belgian cities, according to the expression 
of a contemporary, were transferred into Germania, There were 
no more seen in the country either flocks, trees or harvests. 

The first Germanic invasion took place about a centurj^ before 
Christ. This Cimbric inundation lasted fourteen years and cost the 
Romans the loss of five consular years. The immigrations succeed 
one another up to the time when Marius inflicted a great defeat 
on the Germanic barbarians *^aear Aix in 102. - i 

Besides the Cimbri and the Teutones, another Germanic peor 
pie, the Suevi, also made an irruption into Gaul. 


VI 


We know almost nothing concerning the ethnical origih of the 
Germanic peoples. The whole of our knowledge is bifsed on 
ancient authors who furnish us with ilothing^ but contradictory 
information. For if according to Tacitus they were a separate 
people and very«ancient, according to many other contemporary 
writers before and after Tacitus they were merely Celts. 

When it is a question of indicating the ethnical character of 
the inhabitants on either side of the Rhine, we find historians 
contradicting one another in a singular ^ay. Thus according to. 
the fouf most trustworthy authors there were 9 JX the two sides 
of the Rhine : — 


Caesar . . . " . 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Diodorus of Sicily . 

Dion Cassius 


Left Bank. 
Gauls, Celts. 
Galates 
Celts 
Galates 


Right Bank, 
Germanio. 
Germanic. 
Galates. 
Celts. 


Let us also remember that the arguments given by Tacitus in 
favour of a separate Germanic race, which argumente are drawn 
from their physiological appearance and also, from their 
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manners, ajppfy , equi^ly io ibe fiauls. T?hus tie fair Complexion, 
the fair bair^ .the striking cphrage and many other traits which 
Tacitujfe nses , to .construct a Germanic type, Livy and Polybius 
use to present us with a Gaulish type ! Beginning with poets 
like Virgil and ending with Claudian, many were the writers 
who praised fair-haired Germania and also the “ fair and 
tall (|auk,";^hm^ proves how difficult it was even in Caesar’s 
time to find clearly distinct types and to m^ke a collecjjive 
psj^choiogy of peoples ! 

What is more certain is that the inhabitants of permania 
invaded Gaul by land, rivers and even by sea, The most ardent 
and also those who left the most durable traces in Gaul were 
without doubt the Burgundians and the Franks. The first 
were part of the Vindils or Vandals who occupied the north- 
east of Germania. Driven back by Pjobus in the second lialf^ 
of the third century, they joined the Romans in 370 under 
Valentinian. The Romans succeeded in attracting them paci- 
fically into Gaul in view of thus winning interested defenders 
against the barbarians. Lands were ponceded to them and little 
* by little fiteir stock ^tablished -ln the provinces between 

the Moselle, the Vosges mountains and the Rhine. Owing to 
the^oiCe of circumstances and as a result of unsuccessful battles 
against the Huns towards the middle of the fifth century, the 
Burgundians werp obligtid to retreat towards Ain and Savoy. 
In the sixth century they completely lost their independence 
and were incorporated into the Frankish kingdom. • 

As to the Franks, they only appear two centuries after the 
Burgunjdians. Of a much more mysterious origin than the 
other Germanic folk, we find the earliest traces of them 
•only in 240 in the work of Flavius Vopiscus dedicated to the 
tribune Aurelmn. Sometimes beaten and driven back by 
the Romans and sometimes victorious in their innumerable 
incursions, it may be said that the motto of the Franks 
was “Always to the front.” They never ceased to place their 
landmarks^ in Gaul until the decisive mome||&hen in 438, 
ui^der their chief, Clodion, they succeeded in t^hg possession 
of a great part of the country. Clovis, who succeeded Clodion, 
beat back successively the Romans, the Alamanni, the 
Bttrgundiaigjp, and the Wisigoths. Under the rule of his 

R 2 
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sijcceasors tliey succeeded in transforming Gaul into a 
IVauks, • / V / 

Besides these two peoples called Germanic, a dozen others 
invaded Gaul incessantly. Naturally their advent was followed 
by all the incidents which characterised the barbarous wars of* 
other times, the violation and enslavement of women, the 
murder and sale of adults and children, &c. Air this nmst have 
strongly modified the ethnical composition of the pqKation. 
^,.By way of the Rhine came first the Alamanni, who on 

^ the left hank in Alsace and Lorraine. Piratical Sax^rmade 
incursions on the c(Jasts of Gaul. The Vandals, a Jfer manic 
tribe according to some (Pliny and Tacitus), Sdfmatian or 
Slav according to others (Lagneau, Anthropologic ^ la f'rance)^ 
made several cruel invasions into Gaul during tljl first half of 
the sixth century. The Barbarians in retiring al^y^left a part 
of their army in the land which they had invadM. Sometimes 
allured by the fertility of the soil and sometimes desirous of 
enjoying the fortunes they had acquired by pillaging, or simply 
weary «f the hard work qf soldiers, they settled in the new 
country and broke off evefy tie with fbeif old life. Tliere were * 
thus in France tt^wards the end of the fifth century numerous 
colonies founded by Alans, the allies of the Vandals, on® either 
bank of the Loire and in a part of Armorica. These Alans 
were, according to Pliny, merely Scythians ! ^ During the fifth 
century Gaul was also the prey of the Huns and the Wisigoths. 
The first have no* doubt left but few traces in the composition 
of the Gaulish blood, but it was otherwise with the Wisigoths, 
to whom Honorius ceded in 418 Aquitaine and Toulouse. In 
the place of the Gauls who perish^ in great numbers in 
battle or else were transplanted into Germany, numerous 
Qermai]|ic folk took possession. Nearly all «^hese principal 
tribes planted their stock there. The country, however, was sc 
devastated and the population was so thin that the blood th^ 
Germanic people was bound to replace abundantly that of th< 
Gauls. ’ ” 
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VII 

continued the work of destruction undertaken ^ 
by ao |l(|ei^y medecessors. It was all the easier in that they met 
wil^ \ 0niy^^ The north and south of France 

\yere ^dally devastated and equally defenceless. 

■*€(n one occasion two hundred Normans vedtured as faf as 
Paris, meeting with no obstacle. No one arrived to bar their 
way (Sismondi). ^ 

The author of the Histoire gMrale die Languedoc (Paris, 
1730, Yol. L)‘^ells us again that the greatest desolation reigned 
in the south of France. The inhabitants were scattered and 
the towns juined. The lands brought in nothing and the vine*^ 
yards and orchards were abandoned. Misery was so great 
according to Depping ^ that the people in the country “ were 
reduced to eating dogs and even human flesh, whilst the 
mortality was simply fearful.” 

I'he Nosmans then^can^e in their ^urn to take possession of 
the place which remained empty. Here we have a new stratum 
of j^opulation superimposed on so many others arriving from all 
quarters and settling on French soil. What was the origin of 
^ese newcomers? They have been regarded as Scythians, 
Vandals, Huns, * Moors, Saracens, Germanic folk, and even 
Russiatns. In the vast quantity of literature on this subject, 
all opinions find ardent and ingenious defenders. The Normans 
have undergone the fate common to so many other peoples and 
races.* They burst through all narrow classifications and escape 
thiediniits within which it is desired to confine- them. Let us 
.note,; l^wever^ the opinion of Robert Wace {Roman du Ron), 
wIlo sees in th^ men of different blood. To him the Normans 
were only an assemblage of pirates coming from the North. 
The position of the Norman was peculiar. He was an 
adventurer and a plunderer by * trade, and in order to belong 
to thlstn there was no need to show any certificate of birth 
or of origin. 

One piust then be animated with a fine courage to presume 
^ Hidoire des Expeditions Maritimts des Nornmiids, 
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to state exactly the quality of blood which the Normans intro- 
duced among the inhabitants of Gaul. 

1^" us content ourselves with showing that its quantity is 
rfbt to be disregarded. For the Normans pushed far into the 
interior of the country. Orleans, Auxerre, Burgundy, Nantes 
and many other towns and districts retain numerous traces of 
their invasion. In 854, after having taken possession of Bor- 
l^eaux and after having burnt it, they reached Toulouse. Hasting 
after his return from an expedition against Luna (on the Gulf 
of Spezias which the Norman hordes mistook for the city of 
Rome), went up thd Rhone and sojourned at Nlmes and at 
Arles. Thus the Normans spread themselves over th§ whole 
of France. Their expeditions succeed one another with pro- 
digious rapidity, and without doubt they contributed largely, as 
leared and respected conquerors, to the repopulation of Gaul. 
It would be all the more unjust to disregard their merits in 
this respect, inasmuch as the male population was more than 
thinly sown, the inhabitants consisting mostly of women and 
childred. ♦ * 

The policy of Rollo, among other things, contributedj-jpuch * 
to this result, for immediately after having obtained from 
Charles the Simple a part of Neustria, which afterw^M ^ook 
the name of Normandy, this chief of the pirates, awrwards 
the first Duke of Normandy, undertook to repeople his country. 
The task being too great for his army, he attracted -with this 
object numerous ^jlermanic people into Normandy. 

Let us add that already in the sixth century the country 
of Bayeux (Depping) was peopled by a colony of Saxons from 
Germania. 


.VIII 

To give an account of the probable composition of the blood 
of France, we must als® consider many other races and peoples 
who are generally forgotten when it is a matter of enumerating 
its constitlient elements. 

Let us remember in the first place the Vascons and the 
Basques. They held many spots in the south-west of France.^ 

^ Fauriel, dt la Gault miridimalty &o. \ 
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In the Tei^n of the Merovmgiaiis, Chilperic L and •Thierry II,, 
‘corresponded with the present departments of the Upper 
and Lower Pyrenees, Gers and Landes. 

The Phosnicians founded numerous markets and colonies on 
the ‘ north-west coast of the Mediterranean, of which the town 
of Nlmes was one of the best known. The same applies to the 
Saracens (Moors) who invaded France in 721, and, after having 
taken possession of Narbonne and Carcassonne, went higher up 
towards the north. In spite of the defeats inflicted on them 
several years later, they settled in Septimania (a country 
bordering on the eastern Pyrenees nean the Rhorie). There 
joined this first stratum a supplementary immigration at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when numerous Moors, 
chased from Spain, sought refuge in France. Certain anthro- 
pologists believe that they can find^ traces of these Moor^jpr^ 
France.^ • 

What, again, shall we say of the Sarmatians and Slavs, whose 
descendants must be very numerous in France ? In their 
npmber figured certain tribes already mentioned abovj, like the 
Vandals \)r Vindils •anc^ the Alans, to which there should be 
added the Taifali, the Agathyrsi, the Ruteni, and also the 
Biir^undians, who, according to A. Gauguin, were simply 
Slavs. 

The Alans, \^ho are*so frequently mentioned in the chronicles 
of the invasion, generally accompanied the Vandals, and were 
considered as of Slav origin. They have Iqft numerous traces 
in France. Their descendants are found near Valence in the 
country of the Loire, &c. The Taifali, who also arrived with the 
Alans, settled in Poitou. They lived on the banks of the 
S^Vre (Nantaise), in the Paqus TeofalgicuSy near the little town 
bearing the name of Tiffanges (Vendee). As for the Agathyrsi, 
called Hamatobes, of a Scythian btock, they also left descendants 
in Poitou, and, according to Le Play, certain customs of 
agricultural communities which are met with in Auvergne and 
Niveri»is are of Slav origin. 

Were the Sarmatians, Slavs and Scythians, whoi^ji the ancients 

^ M. Paul Guillemot sees them in Bugey ; Elis^c Reclug in Landes ; between 
Chamb^ry and the lake of Annecy (Hudry-Menos, Cotte) ; near Plombiiies 
{Dr. Ben^ &o., &c. 
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identified ’wtth such facility, really of common origin ? This 
question appears all the more insoluble in that the chroniclers 
of the past apply these three . names indiscriminately to the 
numerous peoples of whose origin they were ignorant. 

Let us be content with adding that the Slavs in any case 
have descendants in France much more authentic than the 
Ruteni. Those who settled from the land of the Morini to the 
mouths of the Rhine came there from the north of England. 
But'long before this immigration there were numerous Ruteni 
on the banks of the Aveyron. 

The Greek and Boman races, viz. the Pelasgians, Sabines, 
Latins, Hellenes, Tyrrhenians and Etruscans who settled ^under 
the name of Protiades in the environs of Massilia (Marseilles), 
pretended to be the descendants of Protos, the son of Eutepius 
"S.r'd Vesta. Numerous Gj-eek colonists, attracted by their pro- 
sperity, came to join them, and towns founded by them are there 
to bear witness to their presence and their ramifications into the 
neighbouring country. Among these towns, let us note "those 
which have survived the piarch of centuries like^Jj^^iliii^'' 
(Antibes), Partus Herculis Monoeci (Monaco), - 47 |jPTO|j®es f, 
*l€pov (Hy^res), &c., &c. The Romans arrived to continue 
the work of the Greeks. Who will ever be afte to defin'fe ^e 
quality of their blood ? All sorts of tribes which, as oonquerojrs 
or conquered, are associated with the history qf Rome, contri- 
buted to its composition ! 

Wiljiout doubt Y^e shall never know the exact truth on the 
subject of these many enigmas. For each people introduces 
a dozen which are insoluble. Thus with regard to the 
Pelasgians, we do not even know whether they were of white 
origin. Did not Reinisch and Beeck maintain this 
revolutionary theory, that they were sirQ|)fy mulattoes, 
the result^qf a crossing between white and black folk ? Who 
will ever say what the Sabines and Etruscans were ? "/ 

The Semitic race is repi;esented in France not only through the 
Phoenicians and Moors, but also through the Jews, whoSHe 
at Diodoru^n (Metz) was noticed in the year 2?2. - Thefr 
number in Gaul must have been considerable, for tjie daw of 
Gondebald in 500 contains many severities towards / them. 
They were successively banished from France Jjpf Philip 
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Augustus, Philip iha Fair, Charles VI., &c., aiut recalled by 
Louis-le-Hutin aud John II. the Good. Nevertheless they have 
been met with from all tinxe in Provence, Lorraine and 
Burgundy, .'^jl^ccording to , P. Michel, numerous and r\ch 
Jewisfh ‘ji^illea were found in the twelfth century at Beziers, 
Moutpellihr, Narbonne, Marseilles, &c. The persecutions in 
Spain contributed to augment their number in France. Chased 
away^by the inquisition, they settled in the region between 
Bayonne ahd Bordeaux. According to the aii?hor of the ^aces 
voMiy Jewish colonies were collectively converted to 
Chri^iaUity and lost in other peoples. ^They were known by 
the nickname of Marrons ” in Auvergne, Polacres in Loz^re 
and ‘‘Gets*’ in Faucigny. Later, German, Russian and Polish 
’ Jews came to augment the dose of Semitic blood which flows in 
French veins. 

The Uralo- Altaic races, that is, Mongol, Ugrian and Finnish, 
li|.ve also numerous representatives in France. The Huns, who 
ihvad-edJjraul, included in their train the most dissimilar tribes. 
They themselves, composed of Tartars and Mongols (A. Thierry 
and de "Hjiiignes), Vei^ in particular followed by Finnish 
peoples. L. Dussieux ^ mentions among the Huns, the Avars, 
tl^e^ Khasars, Cumans, the Finnish-Ostiac-Magyars, &c. 

We are told, it is true (Fustel de Coulanges), that neither 
the Huns nor t^e numerous Uralo- Altaic tribes who from 910 
to 954 ravaged Alsace, Burgundy, Provence, &c., left children 
. behind them. What does it matter ? The anthropologists and 
the historians who affirm it assure us at the same time of 
the existence of numerous Mongoloid types among the French 
of France. 

. . Mah4 de la Bourdonnais, Drs. Topinard, Beddoe, Guibert, 

' /OolB^on; note numerous Mongoloids among the Bigoudens 
&i the south of Quimper in Brittany. Dr. A. Roujon finds 
V this' type in Picardy, Brittany, Auvergne, in Morvan, at Mont- 
anJ even in the environs of JParis. Professor Sabatier 
says tb«t he has even met them in the Cdvennes, &c. 

■' Our Mongoloids are distinguished, like their Asifstic brethren, 
by a siuall flat nose, a flat and extremely large face, palpebral 
eye-i0Ki6ts, rather frequently obliq^ue and only slightly opened, 

^ $ur les Inmsiom dea Hongrok m Europe et sp^ciaU'tmnt en France, 
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a chin somewhat effaced, a large skull (brachycephaUc),* a 
globular head, tanned skin, small stature, &c. * 

How can we explain the persistence of this, type if the in- 
vasions which we have spoken of above had passed over France 
without leaving any traces like water off polished metal ? Let 
us note on this subject the opinion maintained with so much 
authority by G. Hervd According to him, the Celto-Ligurians 
themselves were^ simply far removed descendants of the Mon- 
goloids ! 

1^;, Let us jdesist from any comments and bend to the fact 
of the influence of th# Mongol element in the formation of the 
French people. ^ 

In more modern times, France, which is justly considered as 
the most favourable country in which to gain or spend money, 
" 7?b3^nues to be the object, of singular attraction to representa- 
tives of all the civilised peoples of the earth. Whereas in 
England the number of foreign residents is only 5 per 1,000, in 
Germany 8, in Austria 17, it attains to 40 per 1,000 in France ; 
and a circumstance which gives rise to meditation is that^^e 
foreign population grows thirteen timeS metre quickly ‘fn France 
than the native element (see on this subject the studies of 
Turquan). • 

If we enlarge our limits and include the greater France with 
its numerous colonies, we shall obtain a Veritable ethnical sum- 
■ mary of all the peoples of the earth ! 


IX 

But let us confine ourselves to Gaul, and endeavour to 
note as they come the names of tribes which have contributed 
to the forsaation of the French blood — Aquitani, Iberians, 
Vascones, Silures, Salians, Libui, Suevi, Vulgientes, Sar^^ 
dones, Conqueranians, Arvemi, Bituriges, Santoni, Pictones, 
Cambolectri, Agesineses, Turones, Andegades, Carnutea^>Venetij 
Curiosolitsef Redones, Osismi, Abricantuens, Lexovii, Aulerci, 
Vellocasses, Caletes, Parisii, Lingones, Helvetii, ^dui, Leuci, 
&c., &c.; Alans, Vandals, Teifales, Agathyrsi, Ruteni, Polonais, 
Venedes, &c., &c. ; Belgae, Galates, Cimbri, Wisigoth^ Burgun- 
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dianS) SVanks, Sak<ms, Germans, Suevi, &a, &c., hundreds 
of subdivisions ; PhcBnicians, Saracens (Moors), Jews, Etruscans, 
Pelasgians, ^^ines, Tyrrhenians, Mongoloid peoples, &c., &c., 
without mehtidning odd tribes like the Gypsies and many 
other ** ” races, the origin and ethnical links of which 

are less known ; and also negroid peoples whose prior existence 
in Fr^ce appears to be proved by the discovery of the 
Valaisan skulls dating from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries,^ and neolithic skulls of Armorica of the same negroid 
type! . . 

When we reflect on the intermingling of so many disparate 
elenaents, and when we also think that Germania for centuries 
gave shelter to numerous Gaulish tribes, we are tempted to take 
the side of M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, that “ there is probably in 
Germany more Gaulish blood than i^ France/' ^ The Bur^vn- 
dian, Wisigothic, Frankish and •Norman blood has perhaps in- 
oculated France with more Germanic blood than there remains 
in modern Germany. 

' Consequently two strange coi^clusions stand out from the 
anthropological hi^or^ of France* and indirectly from that of 
Germany. On the one band, France is the vastest and richest 
r^sdtvoir of ethnical elements, and cannot claim the dominant 
quality of the Gaulish people or country. On the other hand 
(a conclusioi^ which is still more unexpected), if it weroL 
absolutely necessary to attribute Gaulish descent to a European 
people,, it would be to that of Germany. ^ ^ 

We thus arrive at a most unexpected imbroglio. The 
French have become a Germanic folk and the Germanic folk 
have become Gaulish 1 

The truth no doubt is to be found elsewhere. The two 
countries, like so many other European States, have numerous 
ancestors in common. It is dangerous to wish to. analyse their 
blood and to disentangle its constituent elements. For, when 
the^ regular historical channel of^ facts is followed without 

^ This is the conclusion of a memoir read on this subject be^pre the Academy 
of Sciences (in April, 1904) — ‘*By their general cranial form and cephalic 
index, by their maxillary prognathism, the details of their dentition, by their 
platyrhiny, all these Valaisan skulls of the Valley of the Rhone are negroid in 
a very striking degree.” 

^ Lee (^Uea (Preface, xi). 
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prwoftceived Ideas, and when we have the courage, to rejecfr, com- 
monplaces whieh demand respect only on accoupfc’df. thew age, 
we find ourselves face to -face with truths whicE Mire in fiagr^i 
opposition to current phraseology. Our usual tenninology 
thus loses all meaning, whilst our Aryan prejudices, Germanic 
or Gaulish, reduced to the questionable support of custom and 
tradition, are ripe, like all our prejudices, for rejection and 
ridicule. 



CHAPTER III 

THE LEGEND OF THE PEOPLES CALLED LATIN 

I 

; Tfi^ERE is reason to admire the persistence with whi^.Lhe 
Fr&ch ahd the Italians never»cease to proclaim themselves 
L^in peoples/ At the moment when Spain, seriously attacked 
by a crisis of convalesceuce alarming for her future, draws 
, cn herself the witticisms of other Jands ; at the moment when 
BO many^little “Xafin ''•republics 5till astonish the world with 
the incoherence of their social and political life ; to wish in 
sgite oC.all to belong to the family whose defects and failings 
xieYer cease to be criticised, this surely borders on heroism. 
Nevertheless we find Itriking proofs of it in light and serious 
books, in the discourses of politicians and statesmen, and in the 
writings of journalists, thinkers and savants^ For the power of 
error under the mask of truth is decidedly greater than that of 
truth itself ! 

Once the Latin doctrine is admitted, there is no hesitation in 
Conimitting in its name all sorts of patriotic sacrileges. For is 
hot accepting Latin descent the same as admitting the decadence 
of all its members, including of course the Fronch nation? 

, Staging |rom this point, the French-Latin people are contrasted 
With the insular Anglo-Saxons. The one have all the vices 
ahd alfcthe failings, and the other all the merits and all the good 
qualities* Our would-be physicians, assembled rcund our bed, 
discuss gravely the state of our malady, nay rather, the date of 
our d^ease. Our irreparable ruin is certain to all. France is 
rebuked,, among other things, for a lack of seriousness, for a 
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iack of directing principles in life, for the corruption of her 
manners and that of her olBBcial life which 'must shortly 
consume her, and also for her diminished hirth*rate, which 
presages her early exit. ^^For the last twenty *:seven years 
there has been no pleasure in being a Frenchman/' so 
cried Jules Lemaltre one day, altogether abashed by the sad 
rumours which were current concerning his dear country. 
We recollect the^ stir which the works of M. Demolins made, 
who, like his numerous followers, did not believe in the possible 
salvation of the Latins except through a blind imitation of 
the Anglo-Saxons. r 

Quite a pessimistic and debilitating literature arose from 
these sentiments of disdain for France and discouragemefit for 
her future. We scrutinised the signs of malady among these : 
Lafin brethen like people condemned to a common torture, who 
look with anguish on the altered features of their fellows. 
Prophets of evil augury sprang up on every side. It becan^: 
the fashion to bring into contempt French energy and|||i3te 
accursed propensities of its spirit. Nothing obtained gracJpi&e 
eyes of these implacable Zoileans who, convinced of our infeimKty, 
spent their lives in proclaiming it from the housetops. The 
‘‘licensed" patriots distinguished themselves in particukT in 
this concert of vociferations. The “ nationalists," whose function 
is everywhere to claim a monopoly of patriotism for themselves 
while denying it to the other members of the community, 
never Qeased praisirjg the inhabitants of the two worlds at our 
expense. Did they not even prefer the Mongols of Europe and 
Asia to France and other “ neo-Latin" countries ! 

In their strange love for their country, they never considered 
that this pessimism only weakened its living forces. For if 
confidence in ourselves and the exaltation of^^ our powers 
augment their intensity, discouragement consigns peoples and 
individuals to impotence. Through hearing it repeated that 
they were irremediably condemned, the French ended in 
believing in the reality of their malady. The literaijire of 
“ French depreciation " gathered strength with its gi^wth. 
The foreigner, moreover, took us at our word. He accepted ' 
this suggestion coming from France, in order to hurl it back ip 
the form of a most humiliating pity or hateful disdaihv,; 
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Demoralised by all this diagnosis, France fell foi*a time into 
a veritable moral torpor. The enervated land seemed a prey 
to a kind of general weakening. The initiative and boldnes® 
of French ideas seemed to have disappeared, and pornograpjiy 
abandoned to its appetites of lucre invaded us on all sides. 
Sayiqjirs from every quarter threatened us incessantly with 
their special cure,'* whilst the country, in order to justify 
its reputation of being ‘‘used up” and “decrepit,” seemed to 
abandon itself to the enterprising energy of adventurers *both 
from within and without. , 

Suddenly the abrupt awakening of Italy gave the lie to the 
aeo-Latiu decadence. Then the war in the Transvaal came to 
^how • up the grave and unsuspected weakness of Britain. 
j^f'Instances,. of corruption arising in Germany also opened our 
^ eyes with regard to that cduntry. At the same time a 
troublesome affair happening in prance moves her profoffndly. 
Her sleeping energies awake under the impulse of the moment. 
The best of her citizens sound the tocsin of the revival of the 
national conscience, and France presents the unusual spectacle 
of a whole people impassioned and battling for years round 
an abstract idea. A little later the Russo-Japanese war 
causes her to see that the pretended youth of the Russian 
people does not spell moral and material health. France 
breathes more freely, and considers with justifiable satisfaction 
her rdle of a great nation, surrounded with universal respect, and 
guiding .humanity towards nobler and better ^ends. She^has at 

length understood that her past and present and the great moral 
future which is reserved for her, cannot be confined to the little 
ethnical tree to which her imprudent friends and envious enemies 
wish to bind her. In meditating on her destinies, France has 
eertainly, understood that her genealogical tree must be more 
widely human than narrowly Latin. Who knows e\eii whether 
she remains Latin in any sense whatsoever ! 


II . 

'Leaving on one side the great intellectual influence exercised 
'!by the ^mans, let us for the moment confine ourselves to 
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speaking of their ethnical force. Now in this respect it would 
be difficult to deny that it was almost nil. Let us not forget 
that Rome, including the adjacent districts, only an 

in^nitesimal population as compared with that which lived in 
her vast provinces and dependencies. In taking po^ession of 
a new country, Rome could not think of sending there any 
part of her inhabitants. On the other hand, these we/e so 
^phtent at bome^that they did not dream of expatriating them- 
selves. The liberty which was so dear to them, the fruits of 
a civilisation which was advanced for the time, and which they 
enjoyed at home, what barbarous country was there which 
could provide them with the like ? In the conquered provinces 
we ought perhaps only to look for Roman officials and Ifcgion- 
aries. But the officials sent out from Rome remind us of those 
appointed by France in her owh colonies. All that attracted 
theni*was the desire to make qr repair their fortunes, or to vphfcy ; 
a great part, with the hope of returning to the metropolis ag^i^j 
as possible. Even these officials were not numerou^^^l^dt 
constituted the strength of the Romans at all time^^lPfeeir 
grasp of the interests of tl^ conquercRi country, and* also the 
liberalism of the principles which they applied. In order to 
attach the new sulgects to themselves, they respected «fcheir 
customs as far as they could, and their religion and their instifu- 
tions. In their desire to forge links -of sympathy between 
the capital and the conquered peoples, they chose t|ie most 
distinguished among i-he compatriots of the latter in order to 
entrust them with lucrative posts and honourable places. 
Rome had in this way less need to remove her own citizens 
whilst at the same time creating a solid foundation for her 
territorial expansion. Let us remember also that, guided ^by 
their administrative genius, they had recourse to e.cts of astom 
ishing liberality for that age. Did they not even go so^^far as 
to elevate certain inhabitants of the Gaulish capital to the rank^ 
of Roman senators! Moreover, the creation of lo^ senat^.: 
gave satisfaction to the ambitious spirits in the conquere4 
All these m<iasures created an intense inner force, nourished as 
it was by elements drawn from the subjected provinces., 

As for the Roman legions, let us not forget in the firsi; place 
that, if the leaders were generally Romans, yet the s&ldiers 
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wei^e speqially reci:uit^d from among the many peoples wi]LO 
comprised the Empire: Urged on J)y the same administratii?© 
preocc«patiQiiis».=Bome, followed in this respect by, modern 
England, always tried toibrm local armies. Thus Gaesar, afthr 
the conquest of Gaul, at the moment when such an enter- 
prise irotfld have seemed most hazardous, did not hesitate to 
form tfie. legion of the Lark, composed exclusively of Gauls. 

The ^ reflect on the distinctive characteristics o£ the 
Boma^ ei>ii^t^est, the more we^ perceive that it could Turing no 
chahge^ into the composition of the blood of the so-called Ifatin 
nations. The two principal roads which \^ere bound to lead to 
an unign of anthropological traits between the conquerors and 
the inhabitants of Gaul were, when all is told, only two little 
by-paths, along which only a few thousand Eoman families 
passed at most. Now when we consider that the Gaul ofjbliat 
time must have had many milliBns of inhabitants, we easily^ 
see that the interblending of Roman blood could not have 
changed the character of the whole. Even admitting with 
Julian that there were about 30,009 Romans in Gau^ we can 
* easily ^und^rstand that these could not count for much in the 
anthf^ological formation of the modern French nation. 

shall see later on that the same remarks apply to the 
Italians, that "pre-eminently Latin nation. We have seen above 
that most the*peoples whom we have met with in Gaul, and 
whose origins were so diverse, also penetrated Italy, which 
country ^tved for centuries as a meeting-place for al> the 
human races. According to M. Gebhart, we see there, simul- 
taneously or successively, Gauls, Spaniards, Greeks, Asiatics, 
Egyptians, Jews, Germanic peoples, Bretons, Africans, Goths, 

’ Longobards, Byzantines (Ravenna), Slavs (Venice), Germans, 
Noiirifan^A^ .. » 

^ According to M. Fouill^Se, what remains ethnically*after this 
eternal proceission of races is not the Latin element, but the 
Oclto-Slay element with wide skuHs in the North and 
numerotfS Mediterranean folk with long skulls in the South. 

Nor 03^., Spain prove her Latin origin. She* also for 
centuries gh^tered numerous races and peoples. We would 
have tq over the momentous history of her past, 

blottitig ou9 a thousand years, in order to credit the Quirites 

s 
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with the blood which flows in Spanish veins. The anthropo- 
logists even tell us that what prevails in Spain is the brown 
an(|, dolichocephalic Mediterranean type with a Celto-Germanic 
niSixture. Most of the peoples who have traversed France and 
Italy have likewise contributed to transforming its Wood, not 
to speak of Africans, who without doubt have contributed more 
to the present ethnical type of Spain than the Celts and the 
Latins put together. * 

,}|0hat shall we say, lastly, of the South American rejpublics ? 
njm^ifiie blood of their inhabitants flows that of all the races in 
the world. Noble Blood, too, for it is essentially miiced ; but 
have the Latins any part in it ? These peoples, of whom it 
is the fashion to make fun as to their many origins and 
whimsical ancestry, ought rathey to glory in it. For, and it can 
nevQf be repeated too often, the nations who march at the 
'iiead of humanity are above^all things distinguished for their 
most extensive ethnical ramifications ! 

It might be said that a kind of irony presides over the 
baptism Of all the Latin naiions, so called because the , blood of 
the Romans is conspicuous in them %y its absence ! When, 
moreover, we analyse the origins of other European peoples, we 
find likewise numerous common ancestors, so many indeed 
that the pure ethnological type remains accenti^ted only in the 
manuals of anthropology ! It is enough to r^i^l the ethnical 
history of France and to remember the. of all the 

peoples who have '^planted their stock there/, Ip^order -to recog- 
nise that in the French blood the Latiii/addition must be 
treated as a negligible quantity. 


•Ill 

But, unharmed anthropologically by Latin admixture, France 
and the other so-called Latin countries nmy perhaps be charac- 
terised as such intellectually. Therefoi^, not Latin rsKjes,' but 
Latin menWity. The difference deseryses to be noticed. For, 
whereas ethnical origin means fatal descent and connection, 
unavoidable if not eternal, Latin intellectuality is pnly a passing 
phase. However important may be the influence o& the ideas 
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which jfashioB. our . meatality, mentality itself is modified with 
the modification’ pf factors which create it Germany by 
becoming , iPfiitjBstant changed the conditions of its soul. 
French Protestonts thenjselves, having undergone an influence 
diverging from that which has contributed to the intellectual 
fornaation. of the majority of French Catholics, are to be 
distinguisUed from them in many ways. The same applies to 
FrenclK^tM^alists, who ii» the second geners^tion^ after being 
brou«^E|^|^ a way contrary to that of believing Catllolics, 
resei!Wle ^xnese last mentally less than they dc^ strangers 
nourished from the same source of indep^dent thought. 

Our spul evolves and is transformed under the influence of 
political and social institutions, for which cause the soul of 
modern France, like that of other Latin peoples, is assuredly 
not that of a few centuries ago. Let ns take for example the 
intellectual evolution of France/ and we shall see thaf^ evam* 
here Latin influence is far from being exclusive. 

The language, administration, and also the civilisation of 
Gaul were developed under Romaj:i influence. Yet •can it be 
affirmed that Frendh tBought has •followed from all time the 
unique direction given by Latin mentality ? Such was the case, 
no^d<Tubt, during the first centuries, just as English civilisation 
after the Norman Conquest was fashioned according to the 
French model. , But jfust as England, becoming emancipated 
in time, pursued her own course while preserving at the same 
time as ‘Original bases the language and id^as from th^ other 
side of the Channel, so France, after having yielded to the Latin 
impulse and drunk sufficiently at its sources, proceeded later 
on towards an intellectuality more suitable to her situation 
in 4he world and the capacities of her people. 

As a millioift,ire must not forge^t the debt of gratitude which 
he owes to the person who advanced his original* capital, so 
France must remember what she owes to Roman civilisation. 
One would, however, fall into an unpardonable exaggeration 
in iden^fying the immense wealth subsequently acquired with 
the first Latin deposit. For what sources and tributaries have 
not contributed towards forming the French Sea ! 

The psychology of the French genius is most complex. It is 
the resull^of the widest comprehension and adaptation of the 

s 2 
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intellectual conquests of all other civilised cpuntries, enriched and 
enhanced by the essential qualities of its dv^i jpeculiar toental- 
ity. For as France ethnically is only the product^ mixture 
of •divers races and peoples, the Frpnch mind, atid- genius , 
carry the impress of the intellectual travail of civilisations 
created elsewhere. The French language took much^lto 
. become an independent organism, but it succeeded nev^rjih^less 
^^be^oming suchr More time was necessary for her to ' 

Wot of chaos than was necessary for the Greek and ia-Mh Ian-;" 
guagfcs puto together. In Homer; that is, a. few centun^f^^/- 
the formation of the* Greek people, the language iB^neady 
formed and crystallised. The same applies to the ^tin tongue, 
which in the Tivclve TaUes (451 B.c. and 200 affer'the founda- 
tion of Rome) is seen in all its beauty and energetic vigour. 
The French language toojt eight centuries to get into Shape. 
*it‘v=*took twice that time to conquer the world. For the lingua 
romana rustica, the language of the peasants, which in evolving 
became the French language, existed already in the seventh 
century. •Under the Carlovyigians it held its own before Teu- 
tonic and Latin. The priests were forceh to preach in this vulgar 
tongue, like the Abbot of Corbie (in 750), in oVder to be under- 
stood of their parishioners. In 813 the Councils of Tour^ and 
Rheims ordered the priests to preach in the vulgar tongue and in 
Roman. The history of its diffusion is the histojy of thf vajfiant 
struggles maintained with vigour against the Latin to begin 
with, and also agaiir^st the Greek, Spanish, and Tuscan. •Always- 
fought against but never vanquished, the French tongue developed 
itself painfully but surely. It gained in richness and strength and 
commended itself more and more to the usage of the peoples. 
From the thirteenth century the Italians adopted it, Fr^m 
that date jt spread in the worM so tells us the Italian savant, 
Hartino de Casare, who translated into French the Latin history 
of Venice “because the French tongue is more refined for read- 
ing and speaking than any other.*' As it developed 
cipated itself from the Latin tongue and became an independent 
language. ♦When in the sixteenth century the respect due to a 
clearly defined idiom is paid to it, this has been gained by its 
wonderful virtues,^ ' 

^ See Jean Finot, La Franct devant la luUe des languea. Parity 1900. 
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'liatin played the j(^t with regard French as the 
latter exercised for maiay cehturies with regard to English. The 
French jft©yailed in that country till the reign of 

E^nry Vi®’ -'^The Bjag^sh writers themselves until the end of 
the fou^eigjlli^^tury tried to write in French (R. de Grosse- 
ngtoft, &c.). Instruction and education were 
ohj^'ror even in the fourteenth century English 
Frnore numerous than any other, foreigners at the 
yty. 

henomena of English life are impregnated with French 
influence, its romance, philosophy, political constitution, poetry, 
science and arts. The Anglo-Saxon literature of the fourteenth 
century has scarcely anything but translations of French 
romai^ces , of chivalry. Again, in the fifteenth century many 
poets "'wrote the first part of their .verse in English and the 
second in French. The number* of French words in Englisbui^®* 
twice that of words of Germanic origin^ *Hume tells us that 
the most beautiful parts of the English tongue, without consider- 
ing the quantity of its borrowed ^ements, are drawn from the 
FrencH axid their l^ngiiltge. Neves’theless English, born under 
the influence of the French language and nourished so abund- 
antljf^hy its roots, also became in emancipating itself an in- 
dep^dent idiom, and holds a glorious position in the domain 
of languages. . 

IV 


When, we examine the many sides of the formation of the 
French genius, we perceive that the Latin impress has had 
with tdiqe to give way to other influences acting outside its 
'splieye and often in a contrary direction. Thus the national 
Gonseipftsnesat^in evolving has become finally altogether dis- 
tMict^jfrom its primitive formulas. Note, for example, that 
French syntax has become radically different from Latin syntax. 
‘This is an important difference, for ijb influences the evolution 
of Fxtei^ch thought in the way of research, individualism and 
criticism. Moreover, all those who exalt the influence of Latin 
according t6 their fancy, seem to forget that the same tongue 
unde^r th^lnfluence of other factors has become Spanish, Italian, 
^ See Skee.ts’s Etymologic^ Dictionary. 
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and even Ro&manian, and one may even add English on aqcothit 
of itd Pranco-Lajin formation. They surely forget the effect pro- 
’ duced hy climate and so many other factors of the milim on 
laaguage. Yet this truth has already been fonjaulated with 
admirable precision by President des Brosses. ** Every people/' 
he says, has its own alphabet which is not that of another, and 
,||m^which there are several letters which it is impossible for 
l^^ther to pronoyince. Climate, atmosphere, skies, waters, modes 
of life and nourishment are the causes of this variation,” ' ^ / 

We are /amiliar with the violent discussions of these 
times on the subject ‘of the prevailing tendencies and mission 
of France. To thinkers and writers like Paul Bourget, 
F. Brunetifere or M. Barres, French is Latin and nothirfg but 
Latin. M. Brunetiere even sums up all its history as " efforts 
to maintain, vindicate ancj defend its Latinity against external 
"-Lfi^'ders and internal foes.” « Pursuing to the end his Latin 
paradox, the eminent critic tells us that the great preoccupation 
of the Latin genius* was the tendency to universality ' and 
catholicity : France is Cathplicism and Catholicism is France.” ^ 
But Latin influence, which* is nil ethifically, is far fwm being 
exclusive in what concerns the formation of French thought. 
Even in the religious world, where Latinity ought to hB the* 
synonym of catholicity, history breaks irreverently the barriers 
which “nationalists” assign to it. It shows us that catholicity 
as conceived by MM. Brunetiere, Bourget, and their numerous 
followers is in flgit contradiction to French tradition and 
genius. Gallicanism is old in France by many centuries. The 
enemies of this “ catholicity ” are especially recruited from among 
the old families, as the indignant cries of their mouthpiece, 
Agrippa d'Aubign^, prove, who contrasts his French blood with 
the “ Spanish vermin ” and the “ Italian gpisonews,” introducers 
of a “ catholicity foreign ” to the traditions of his beloved France. 

** L’air encore une fois, contre eux, se troublera, ' * 

Justice au juge Sain^ contre eux, demandera, 

Disant : Pourquoi, Tyrans et furieuses bestes, 

M’empoison^tes-vous de charognes, de pestea? 

. « Pourquoi 

Change^tes-vous en sang I’argent de nos ruisseaux ? ” 

— Lea Traffiqtiea, 


^ Diacours de combat. 
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THE LEGEND OP.THE PE^|ES CALL]^;LATIN 

Archit^i^ii^ painting, sculpture, and alsc^^hiiosophy and 
jurisprudence ;||^^rahce, all throw off the LaOTTiiifluence with 
turies. The same libgmting movement goes 
j ^mains of literary, ]^itical and moral li|e. 
Mixed with so fflSny other factors, the Latin element l<2S||its 
preponderance and its decisive character. 

tp study French literature and to examine i^e 
origin^ tendencies in order to see how much 

it owes to for^^ sources. We could fill se\^eral volumes, if 
we desired to discuss thoroughly the influences which foreign 
countries have exercised on all phases of^our literary activity. 
French romance and philosophy, for example, in these last 
centiities have grown and developed under English influence. 

V oltail ^eU liderot and Rousseau were permeated by English 
ideasSHfcubmitted to their fofce willingly or inevitably. The 
Lettr^^^laises of Voltaire, one of the* most sensational wwks im., 
literarymipory, were written as a direct consequence of travSs 
in England. Diderot is quite English ” (E. Bruneti^re). As for 
Rousseau, with his bourgeois romance, and eloquence of heart, 
the tone of his sentiment is absolut^y Richardsonian '' (Fr(5ron). 

The case of Richardson and the English is all the more signi- 
ficant in that Rousseau and the other romanticists owe to them 
'^not only the plot of the bourgeois romance but also their way of 
Jpreating human feeling. It is to them we owe the 1789 of 
letters which permitted the introduction of the poor and down- 
troddeb, and the description of their sufferings and miseries, 
illuminated with rays of poetry and softened with tears of com- 
passion and human fraternity. 

What is more original and more essentially French than the 
ge^jjius of Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau, in spite of the influ- 
ence which moulded it? The whole skeleton of the Divine 
Comedy i$ found in the rhymed visions of the Friar^ Alberic of 
Mouht Gassin, just as The Menceehmi of Plautus contains the 
subject of Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors ! And yet who 
would j^resume to doubt the originality of these two geniuses ! 

And Goethe ? Do we not find his influence^ in Taine, 
Renan and Paul Bourget ? The Gajpitaine Fracasse of Th. 
Gautier, essentially French as it is, owes more for all that 
to Wiihel^ Jieister than to Scarron ! 



been able b) i^aw ftom fcan^ 
o£ her own national geniua 
' ejcbt^nge of ideas, the more 
kind of ideal comprehension always accompanies hi^naethods 
of borrowing. In bringing in richness from abroad she trans- 
forms and revalues it and then places it at the disposal of 
humanity. , " 

Thus all peoples are amalgamated in her, not only ethnically, 
but^lso and especially in an intellectual sense. , 
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CHAPTER TV 

THE FfiENCSEt ' CONSIDERED AS AN EXAMPLE OF A .SUPEBIOE 
PEOPLE BEING AT THE SAME TIME 'J^E PRODUCT OF AN 
EXCESSIVE MIXTURE OP RACES 
r 

Flt4Jt?CE presents an invincible front against all the ex- 
of the anthropo-sociolog^ists or anthropo-psycho- 
logisf)^. Peoples, we are told, 4 >erish owing to mixtAie^^r 
rac^4 But here is France, which has the iionour of being, if 
not the first, yet at least one of the first^peoples in the world, 
and which includes in its bloody that of all other peoples 
and races*!^ It is suTficiSnt to tracer thg story of its historical 
evolution and to compare this with its present condition in 
qrder*to perceive the incalculable benefits which ethnical and 
intj^Ileqtu^J igrossings procure for humanity. Let us try as 
briefl^I^ pdBibJe to mdke this clear in a few pages of historical 

the first place is French mei^^tality ? It.js the 
quintessence of civilisation and of universal progress enriched by 
the fruits of French genius, which is at the same time both 
"comprehensive and creative. 

In the course of centuries France has become a kind 
of gigahtiO' fa<?tory of ideas at the disposal of other countries 
and peopled. The original material comes somejiimes from 
her^lf ^ ^fid sometimes from all other quarters. But what 
dq^ it where it comes from ? Polished up k la 

;frq}hqai«e it goes round the world and , feeds the civilised 
* nations. Romanticism, which has revolutionised modern 
"literature, forestalled by forty years the works of Chateaubriand 
through; thiS pen of Young and his school. Nevertheless, 
romanticipi ..only . dates from France. The same applies to 
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the conquests of the Revolution. England furnished us with a 
model, but that was only for ber own perso*nal advantage. 
France was able to make it a work for humanity I 
The same remarks apply to the influence exercised on France 
by German, Italian and Spanish thought, and by that niore 
recent thought of the Scandinavians and Russians. ^ 

A national mentality, like that of individuals, is all the more 
perfect when the elements which contribute to its perfection 
. are numerous. • * • 

The crossing of thought produces a still more beneficial effect „ 
tha& that* of blood, in which respect France is also highly 
favoured. For, being the result of so many ethnical types, she 
has always had the germ of an innate sympathy ton other 
peoples and races. The English love to speak of the Americans 
of the United States as their cousins. With how much more 
reasou can France claim ties of blood and relationship of 
^ftrought with the peoples of the two worlds ! They are all chained 
to her destinies not only biologically but also in the fdli[ijLation 
of their souls and mentalities. \ , 

Wherefore instead of a cdmrnunion qn the ground^M|imilar 
cephalic index, or of Aryan, Gaulish and Latin ori^s, which 
are extravagant and doubtful principles, it is more worijjiy to 
lay claim to the great heritage of the French genius and© of 
French thought. , 

Moreover, what would be the advantage of anafrow nationalism 
founded on certain external bodily marks ? Let everyone 
look dbout him,’’ 4ays Paul Broca, or merely within his own 
family, and he will nearly always see eyes of different colours, 
white skins and brown skins, high, medium or low statures. 
The features of the face and the forms of the head also show but 
slight stability. This one has the features of the Celts, but not 
the colour. That one has the head of the Cimbri, but not 
the stature.^’ 

The fact that so ardent an expert in the doctrine, of races 
should make an avowal which destroys the reality of his theory 
even within the frontiers of his native land, shows that douf)t is no* 
longer permissible on this subject. The existence also of various ' 
types and the commingling of characteristic traits of races are 
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met with irTall pur pro^ces, a fact which constitutes a penriar 
nent challenge thrown ^own by every Frenchman against the 
most sacred princiiples of the anthropological science and which, 
gives* him the value of a symbol. ^ 

What is perceived to-day with regard to the French is also 
noticeable in all other Latin peoples. It is sufficient to study 
the foi^atioii of Italian, Spanish or Argentine mentality, in 
order to ^ that these also are connected with the progress of 
humanity 4u general and not exclusively with*that of orib of 
its branches. Moreover, such also will be the destiny of Jbhe 
civilised races of to-morrow, so much dees the * mixture of 
races tend to destroy their salient and distinctive traits. 

If only by its geographical situation, France seems to have 
been called to symbolise the civilised world. As the French 
people belong to all ethnical types, the soil of France presents 
a kind of synthesis of all climatic, agricultural and g^otegjca)^ , 
propeities. And yet these diverse qualities are^nvariably rested 
into a complete harmony. It has been tobserved more than 
once ihat even the richness of its ggological strata corresponds 
with that laf its surface.* A manufactufing country, France is 
also agricultural. A mining country, it is also commercial. 
The Mhrmonious rhythm of its configuration has at all times 
stirred the admiration of travellers and thinkers. 

Strabo about twenty ebnturies ago, with that enthusiasm which 
marked %e Hellenic genius, wrote naively : “ Such a happy 
dispositic^ of places, arranged so as to re^semble the ^work 
of an ihlelligent being rather than the effect* of chance, is 
enoug|i to prove the existence of Providence.’* It might be said 
that it was purposely chosen to be a vast anthropological 
laboratory, In this ideal crucible there have been blended 
the numerous physiological and psychological qualities of 
pe^oples. Its geographical unity lias, on the other Jiand, con- 
tributed much to this work of internal pacification. 

The .soil of France, so profoundly^ humanised according to 
tho happy expression of one of her demographs, has from all 
time beneficially controlled the oscillations of h§r history. 
When a slow and cruel retrospect is made of the innumerable 
disorders which she has suffered in the past, and when these 
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8^' coiitrast;^ with hex' prese«,t condition m the v^oild, we 
cannot help "thinking of these lines of Andi:ACh4nier— - , 

“ 0 France, beautiful country, generous iai^d 
Which the kindly gods destined to be hapyy * 

The numerous elements which enter into " the qgnposition 
of the French people have also contributed to the ^i^i^pb of 
the humane principle, making it ^victorious over radai restric- 
t^oif^ and physiological divisions. On the rui^, of these 
le^^lled “differentiations” has been erected a “ French type^ 
acjimirable both morally and physically. It unites in itself 
numerous moral and intellectual gradations. It is not Aryan, 
nor Gaulish, nor Latin, but what is more than thesfe. It is 
human. 

Throughout her long historic* existence, France HftS 'been able 
to assimilate everything whicji came into her and also every thing 
^iich was directed against her. Her constant ajid continued 
progress may be compared with those rivers '^hich suddenly 
disappesijr and remain ihvkible under the ground, to refitppear 
later on enriched by ^tliCr hidden ekmefits which* theyl have 
gathered up in their invisible course. " 

As we observe it to-day, the French nation is a living proof 
of the benefits of the interpenetration of peoples and of the^un- 
limited commingling of their blood, ‘intelligence, Vices and 
virtues. In this beautiful union of human beings thO/liOrizon 
of French thought was fashioned and enlarged. . 

We are not in any way the victims of an unblushing optimism* 
We acknowledge that France often seems to deviate fi^m the 
broad way which has marked her ethnical past and the forma- 
tion of her intellectuality. From time to time speiiious 
saviours have arisen and have preached her their punV gospel 
of hatrefi ^ at home and enniity abroad^ — sentiment^ both of^, 
them, cruelly at variance with her proper destiny. Sbme there' 
arc, no doubt, not insignificant numerically, who haVe -allowed 
themselves to be overpowered by the pestilent odoura^bf the 
gutter, '^y’hat matters it ? The civilisation of Hbnnopolis has 
never ceased to be admired because many of its inhabito'& 
divine honours to greyhounds. We still continue to be enthusi- 
astic over that of Lycopolis or Sais, although we ktxi(^:'thn,t the 
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citiz^i^ of tlfe thejiaselvea: before weaves anii‘ 

tboee of the latter before sheep. ’ / ; ; 

After all, in spite of her inomehtary weaknesses, France always 
goes forisrard. P^en, like an army exhatasted by fatigue, she^ 
advances^ through Sark lights in an almost lethargic condition. 
But finds her fresh and valiant at the van of 

other pedpfe ih their progressive work. 

^ Who ^d|4d dare to deny that the qualities of goodness and 
justice. And'^e.Jevbl of the general conscience of fiiodemFranfee 
are nert above those of fifty or a hundred years ago? Her 
humanitarian ideals are in any case superior^ to those oT neigTi- 
bouring lands. The sympathy between social classes, which is 
an essefttial standard of progress, has become stronger and 
intenser. Add also the fact that the sentiment of solidarity 
between 1 the French and the outer world has increased by 
several ^egrees I ^ 

To confine her origins of blood and thought tg a single ethnMt 
and intellectual element is to misunderstand, together with the 
significance of past centuries, the true greatness of France. It is 
also per^iapfi^feommittiug a iin against ^he dominant virtue of the 
formatid!lW tier people and of her genius. For the multiplicity of 
her ethnic^ and mental origins, which involves as logical 
sequence fier understanding of the soul of the world and her 
faculty of directing it, is precisely the cause of her brilliant and 
exoepti(^^ position. 

Although weakened by the war of 1870, France has been able 
after thkty years to regain her place as the Sirecting forfe of 
the world/ 

“ OwiUjg td her social genius she has succeeded in unifying 
♦the. j;^ elements gathered together on her soil. 

,Thg!^|iai)P^:;^ has made her beloved by other 

peoples, allows her in addition to accomplish her* civilis- 
ing mission "of creating the great Human Family as she 
ha& .already created the great Ffench Family. Never let us 
forget among all nations it is still France which has the 
least ethmeal prejudice and the most innate sentiment as to 
the equality of individuals notwithstanding the colour of their 
akin 'their craniological differences. 

- writers are already proclaiming this French 
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virtue, those of the “ Black peoples bless her and look to, he: 
for assistance in their social emancipation. 

Let us hope that she may realise this supreme desire 
yoiced by one of her most glorious poets and the one wh( 
best expresses her historic genius. ‘'She will be” (he loved tc 
say) “ the heart and the brain of other peoples ! ” 



CHAPTER V 

FEW OTHER EXAMPLES OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY ^OF 
ANALYSING THE ETHNICAL COMPOSITION OF * PEOPLES 
AND RACES 


I 

All that we have said in the 'preceding chapter about France 
can be also applied to Germany^ We have seen abj^n^ that 
Germany is the more Gaulish in origin, whilst France, tS^y 
nothing of the many other ethnical elements which have con- 
tributed to her formation, deserves ratjier the name of a Germanic 
•country. From the ^oifient when •we proceed to a concrete 
analysis of the different German States, we see in addition what 
an imjK)sing part the Slav element has always played there. 
The* Slavs and the Teutons, who appear to be so profoundly 
disunited and whp never* cease to fill the world with the noise 
of their quarrels and implacable hatred, are nevertheless very 
closely related. Nearly all the branches of the Slavs, like the 
Oborites, the Poles, the Servians, the Wends, &c., have settled 
in Germtoy, whilst numerous Germans have contributed in 
their turn to the formation of Slav peoples. Here also a con- 
' tinufJ. coming and going of peoples is noticeable from the most 
far-off times. Germany is so much more in the wrong to claim 
purity of blood, in that to her happiness and honour she has 
fr§m all time benefited from foreign deposits, as considerable 
biologically as intellectually. TLe German race,'* Waitz ^ tells 
us, ‘‘co«ld not by its own forces arrive at a superior development, 
without impulse from outside and a <jleavage with its own 
peculiar traditions.^' “All true Teutons," Nietzsche tells us, 
“ went abroad. Modern Germany is an advanced station of 
\ Deutfiche Verfaamiigsgeschichte, HI. 
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the Slav worlS and prepares the way for a’ Panslavic 
Europe/* ^ 

II 

We generally imagine that we have better knowledge of the 
origins of modem Italy. Consult its historians, and especially 
the glorious, representatives of its letters, and they reply. with 
sererity that they are descended in a direct luxe from great and 
illustrious Romans. Have we not seen an imperialii^ or rather 
' a nationalist school fpunded quite recently in Florence, finding 
the ethnical origins of modern Italy in the patrician Quirites ? 
And yet the Longobards, Byzantines, Egyptians, Cauls, Greeks, 
Spaniards, Slavs, Normans, Angevins, Jews, Bretons, Saracens, 
Teutons, &c., have also mingled their blood with that of the 
other inhabitants of the |)eninsula. K 

Ifi.t were these Jast Romans, in the sense which we the 

word ? Not in any way. The few rays of light whidh ahtliropo- 
historical science has thrown on the darkness of past have 
only destroyed all the accr^'dited legends on Ihis^sufejiOCt. 

Not to speak of fhe prehistoric, and therefore doubtful 
peoples, we see ip Italy, at the dawn of the period accessible 
to science, two great branches of African peoples, viz^/'the 
Liburni and the Sicani, They were checked in their continual 
invasions of Mediterranean lands by the Pelasgi and the 
Liguro-Siculi. 

Aihong the P^lasgi figure, among others, the Apulians, 
Japyges, Messapians, Peucetians, Opici, Oenotri and Argiti 
(who, according to Virgil, occupied the Palatine, one of the 
seven hills). What were all these tribes ? o 

It would be very presumptuous to wish to i^olye the innumer- 
able my^fteries which surround them. Let us contend 
merely witb saying that these yield in nothing to the thick cl^ds 
which envelop the origin of th6 Liguro-Siculi. We note arhorfg 
their tribes the Taurini, the Siculi, the Itali, &c. " : 

Elsewhere, near the Adriatic, we see the Venetians, an Equally 
mysterious tribe, and also the Umbrians, who during i^Veral 
centuries ruled in central Italy. ; 

^ TJie Germans ami Civilisation. Fragments of a volume. 
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According to some, these Umbrians were <]elt§ ; according 
to others, they belonged to the Ausonian branch. These 
Umbrians were in any case not Latins, for, according to the data 
of comparative grammar, their language is distinguished from 
the Latin by the formation of its words, by its construction and 
syntax, by its sound, and also by its flexion and termination. 

With the arrival of the Etruscans, the composition of the 
Italian blood becomes singularly still more complicated. They 
were called Rasena in Italy,® and Livy tells us that they settled 
in Rhaetia at the time of the Gaulish invasion. In truth they 
finally spread themselves all over the j>eainsula. * We® see 
them at Risivenna, Modena, Bologna, on the coast of ancient 
Umbria, in the valleys of the Arno, and also in the environs of 
the Tiber. 

What were these Etruscans jvho were also called Etrusci or 
Tyrrheni, or just simply Tusci ? All sorts of origms are 
ascribed to them. Sometimes Sldvs, Libyans, Celts orLyiiuns, 
they are also regarded as Hittites and Semites. D. Brinton 
brings many proofs to bear on the theory th*at the Etruscans were 
Africans, whereas d’^rb^is de J ubainville speaks eloquently in 
favour of thcir Asiatic origin. Accordingto many anthropo logists 
(an opinion maintained by A. Lef^vre among others) they had 
negroid features.^. In any case it was (already !) a race 
dreadfully mixed with yearly all the races on the earth. 

Philologists (M. Br4al), on the grounds of their language, deny 
that the Etruscans had any affinity with the Indo-European 
peoples. It is true that it borrowed certain fo^nis from Umbrian, 
Oscan and Latin, but in its endings one finds no trace of 
declension or conjugation, or anything wdiich one might regard 
as belonging to a system of flexions. 

Hi the matter of their cephalic index, we meet with the 
most opposed statements. They* were dolichocephalic (63 per 
cent.) and brachycephalic (37 per cent.), so Nicolucci affirms 
with assurance ; no, says Carl »V ogt, they were simply sub- 
brachyoephalic. Baer tells us, on tbe other hand, that they 
were ptire doEchocephalic ; whilst Retzius says they were quite 
the contraiiry, being vulgar brachycephals. 

To this insoluble problem many others are joined. Scarcely 
had tbe Etruscans taken- possession of Italy, when all sorts of 

T 
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so-c^ed G^ulisff peoples, iucltiding the Bpii, the Seaones, the 
Langres and many others, made a number ef irjbptions into it. 
They bring in their train a multitude of other nations, whom 
we have seen throwing themselves in like manner into France 
and Germany. Although we can afiSrm nothing positive in what 
concerns the dark origins of so many peoples and races, who 
contributed to the formation of the modern Italians, still we 
can draw a negative conclusion, namely that, strictly speak- 
ing, ^he Latins only played a qiiite inferior part in it. Let 
us remember on this subject that even the famous seven hills, 
wh6se territorial dimensions, as also their popitlation, were 
insignificant when compared with the terribly mixed population 
of the whole of. Italy at that period, were not in any way 
exclusively Latin. By the side of Pelasgic Argives, there were 
Etruscan Luceri, Sabini, &c. o What remains, then, for the 
Latins? ‘ 

Tlvjse' Italians who are somewhat chagrined on this subject 
have only to contemplate the lot reserved for so ‘many pother 
races ! For all those^ who have in any way particij^’^'^m 
progress of civilisation, andPwho on thjj.t account havl;: deserved 
the attention of historians, find themselves ^ame 

situation. As soon as we discover their 'past, \!j^Mj^mprejased 
by the imposing spectacle of the ethnical of all ^rts 

which have contributed to their iiprmaticn as a race or 
people, and which have never cease’dsi^ co-operating^ to that 
end. 

The universal Commingling, the mixture of all with all, seems 
to be the dominant law of their historical evolution. The first 
and the last in the scale of civilisation, nations great ^and small, ■ 
enter, in this respect, within the limits of this essentially human 
law. Just as progress consists in the passing from the simple 
to the complex (from the homogeneity to the hiSteirogepeity 
of Herbert Spencer), so the development of a people 
the incessant mixtures of its ethnical elements is not to be 
thought of. 

III J 

Let us turn to the prehistoric and historic etli^logjr'of the 
peoples of Great Britain. Its isolated situation ought 
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thesore.tkaliy-i^^ ^ pre^md it from mainy irepeated 

invasions* fbr0ig4 ; elements 1 But its past also furnishfes 
niatfer for doubts Which ii.re not.tp be solved., It is sufficient to 
listeia to the rei^sonitig^ of the most authoritative ethnographers 
on the native peoples wlm were settled there before the Celts 
in order tbnnderstand the; impossibility of arriving at a clear 
and -deeded conclusion. The race which Daniel Wilson 
chrifltehed Kyndhekephalic and which Beddoe identifies with 
that of tUe Dead Mem has left but few traces, are tolfl that 
it ya,B distinguished hy a long skull with an index of about 71 
in width. It preceded the race of bromze or that of round 
barrows, who resemble the men of Borreby in Denmark.^ 
What are alf these peoples whose remains, found in dolmens, do 
not allow us to divine their origins or state of culture ? We 
know, on the other hand, that ‘the blood of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain since the historic pQjiiod presents as rich jrsftixture 
of divers piements as that of Germania and of Gaul. It ^ould 
be nec^ls^ to repeat the diversified histoj^jy of the first centuries 
after Christ, in order to show the variety of ethnical •elements 
which ha||itaken root there. It is enough to state with Beddoe 
^ that MonBoid and African types appear, and with von Holder 
that we c«e across numerous Iberian and Sarmato-Germanic 
types. Lei us take another no less significant*example. 

Whkt <ian be more radically opposed in appearance than the 
Boks and Lithuanians. Yet it was enough for proximity and 
historic ,evplution to intervene in order to amalgamate ^these 
most divergent ethnical elements. According to Sigismond 
Gloger^^ the ancient tribes^ of Poland, viz. Poles, Mazovsians, 
Lechites, Zmpudzines, Dregovisians, Krivisians, Drevlanes, &c., 
onc^ so dissimilar, present to-day anthropologically, as the result 
of theiiTxinpeSswt crossings, a unique Polish-Litbuanian type ! 

How can you find a pure type (asks the celebrated Pqjish ethno* 
legist) when to-day there is not a single man in Poland in whose 
Vftins does not flow the composife blood of so many divergent 
tribes yhd dwelt there ? '' 

The ; ethniejd composition of the Russian peopte has for 

^ Beddoe, Vhistoire de IHndke cephOiUque en Angleterre. See also hia 
R€Lctfi of Great Britain, 

® Ologera, See also his Enf'yklopcdya StaropcHska, 

T 2 
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centuries exercised the fancy and learning of demogfaphists and 
anthropologists. Are the Russians Mongols, Slavs; Aryans, 
Sarraatians, Teutons, Tartars, or a disparate mixture of peoples ? 
All these doctrines have had authoritative representatives who, 
with an unheard-of wealth of arguments, plead in favour of 
their respective theories. Whereas Duchinski only sees Mongols 
in the Russians, and Sickerski the purest of Aryans, JFouill^e 
n^^tions forty-six non-Aryan peoples who have entered into 
“the ethnical composition of the Russians. Even among the 
partisans of the mixed blood of Russians some speak of their 
Finno-Mongol compcsition, whilst others bring out in succes- 
sion the honour, or the dishonour, for the Russian blood of being 
merely a Slavo-Finno-Tartar mixture (A. Leroy-BeSlulieu) ; 
Ugro-Finnish, as much as Slav (Penka); Celto-Slav, Slav- 
Norman (L4ger), &c., &c.^ 

Th(?%;jpie cacophony brealj;s out in characterising the Russian 
skuiT^ Sometimes it is presented to us as brachycephalic 
with a mixture of /iolichocephalic and mesocephalic, or pure 
brachycephalic. ^ 

Nevertheless, when, ^delivered from idl jfireconceiw|jjy[actrines, ^ 
we survey the history of the formation of the Rusg^^iJ^ple in 
its true aspect, we also perceive here the triui ^ M M ptmversal 
commingling. < 

In the first place we must note that the ancient Normans, who 
contributed to the formation of other great European peoples, 
likewise aided in^the creation of the Russian State. Its name, 
moreover, only comes ,from a Norman tribe> the Bous, who 
arrived at Novgorod with their chipf Rurik (862), just as that of 
France is derived from another Norman tribe,the Franks,and that 
of Allemagne (Germany) from the Allemans, and that of England , 
from the Angles. But Russia long before th« arrival of the 
Normans* shows, like other* countries, a mixture of peoples 
and races who met there and intermingled as everywhere /else. 
When archaeology brings us ^he fruit of its arduous studies^'in 
the Kourganes (funeral monuments which are found in Jbe/orm 
of artificial hills in the south and centre of Russia), we notice 
there, above everything else, an extraordinary mixture of cranial 
types. The anthropologists, condemned to see here^eharacteristic 
signs of races, must in this way bend before the ^^ct of racial 
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diversity on R^ssian^ ground. R. Weinberg, ^ in taHng his stand 
on the study of ateut 7,000 measurements made in different 
parts of Russia, proves the extreme variety of types. The 
crushing majority, however, * of the population in Russia •is 
brachycephalic as in the other parts of Europe. M. Weinberg, 
moreover, makes singular avowals. He states, for example, 
that in the' governments of the south of Russia, where the 
distribution of cranial typ^s ought to be fairly uniform, one 
meets with the most considerable digressions. It is thuS that 
in the governments of Kief, KharkoflF, and that of Poltava 
the percentage of dolichocephals was from^lj to 20 per cent. 

Another Russian anthropologist, A. A. Ivanovsky, in his 
“ Anthropological Examination of the RussiamPopulation,’^ tells 
us in his turn that the brachycephalic number 64 per cent, among 
the white Russians, and 72 per cent.^among the Great and the 
Little Russians. In other words, the ethnical agglomerations con- 
sidered in Russia to represent racial unities are reduced to^a sort 
of craniological uniformity. In Russia, therefore, as everywhere 
else the different parts of the population are not to .be distin- 
guished b^heir phySiol(%ical compocitioji, but by the aspirations 
of theifcr souls and the diversity of intellectual, moral, social and 
politfc^bl interests. Between Russian officials of St. Petersburg, 
Mqscow or Warsaw, connected with the form o&autocratic govern- 
ment, there is no doubt Inore resemblance, in spite of their Polish, 
Finnish, Tartar or Slav origins, than between two Great 
Russians who have received an opposite education and^ show 
totally different mentalities. 

Bet'ween the appearance of a free man and that of a slave 
the difference is, in short, much more striking and more essential 
than between all the craniological variations which anthropology 
could establish from their comparison. ^ 

^ Raasm iind Herhmft des Russiachen VoUcea (Pol. An^rop. Revue, 
^ov. 190^ Let our readers remember the reserve with which anthropo- 
logical measurements must be accepted, • 
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#We are apparently more agreed on the history of Jewish 
anthropology, and yet the conquests of Hebraists have proved 
that even in this domain our science is only supreme- ignorance ! 

What is this Jewish race whose name has been heard for so 
dtoy centuries and which, from tirn;e immemorial, has exercised 
jilhe cariosity of politicians, philosophers and historians ? What 
Ve Jcnow pf it to-day is limited to the almost certain fact that 
it is not a matter otf race, but of religion. The Jews, who 
are far from constituting a race in our day, are not even 
justified in claiming that privilege in the past. When they 
arrived, few in number, in Palestine a dozen centuries before 
Christ, they found there^ all sorts of peoples and races, viz., 
Hittit^Sy-^rabs, Philistines, &(v, with whom they finally blended. 
Disp5‘sed after the^lrne of Alexander, they never ceas^ ipaking 
proselytes. On tliis rsubject let us recall the conversion ‘‘ en 
bloc*' of ta whole Turkislf tribe (the Chazars) y || |^ itfered ^ 
throughout the whole jvorld, they mingled** in th|^)fPlP()^ other 
nations and underwent, not only the influencaW milieux^ but 
also those of crossings. They finally gave theii* blood fro all 
peoples and received theirs in exchange. ' , 

To-day the most rigorous anthropologists acjinowledge. that 
there is no Jewish type, but rather Jewish types proper to 
Germany, Poland, Russia, Spain, France, &c. In all countries, 
we are told, the marked characteristics which distinguish them 
from their environment are reduced ,to their political and social 
position. When the barriers which separate them from other 
co-inhabitants disappear, the Jews come at last to resemble 
more and more both intellectually and biologi(«!tlIy ;their .im- 
mediate surroundings. , f ‘ 

Let us take another example as it comes. The Japariiabe 
have been considered as the brothers of the ChineSeC^: Jp this 
quality they have even furnished Europe with a bogey as ip h^r 
immediate^future, under the form of the “ Yellow Peril/' ' ' 
origin has never been a subject of doubt in the to 

having entered within the pale of white civilisation^ tbby ^excite 
greater curiosity on the part of savants, who try tali^pi. soih© of 
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the plouds* which hide their impenetrable past^ Suddenly , 
their yellow Origin has become a disputed rnatter. Certain 
distinguished ethnolc^ts even connect them with the Turko- 
Tartar familie^^ ^ * 

really, we know nothing of it, just as we know nothing 
ef 4 hb tlhinese race itself. 


> more we study the beginnings of races on the earth, the 
more we, perceive the absolute impossibility of obtaining light 
on their origins. According to Renan’s justifiable complaint, we 
are iif the wrong to apply our habitual methods to periods 
wherein rivers have sons and mountains give birth.” 

The truth is that we know nothing of their prehistoric phases 
and very httle of that which preceded the fusion of peoples 
knd of races; What we know, on the other l^and, aftef a imore or 
less certai if fashion, is.that the primitive Aryan, the primitive 
Turanian, ^d the primitive Semitic groups had no phjrsiological 
unity. ' ; • 

At the time when we perceive the formation of modern 
peoples, vit is still more noticeable that ethnographical and 
awthropplogical considerations had no place^ in it. States, as 
they exist in our days, were formed in spite of the ethnical 
origins of their inhabitants and eveh in opposition to them. 

Historical anthropology having already furnished us with 
.negative lights, we remain stupefied before lihe amount of child- 
ishness and ignorance necessary for pretended savants in order 
to preach hatred between races amalgamated for centuries. 

^We do hot intend to show the mistakes made with regard to 
th^e peoples e-ud jaces. It is enough for us to note certain 
obviotis errors, wj^th the object* of demonstrating the lack of 
prudence which characterises the generalisations *habitual to 
*the SQcidlc^sts and psychologists of ethnical collectivities. 
.//A^in^lar coincidence is that the more a people or a race 
to be known, the less exact are our ideas on its ethnical 


* See jbh'ihia subject the curious work of Dr. E. Neumann, Vom goldm^n 
JSomptm The author, a Munich professor, was for a long time a 

diraotor' of the' Geological Institute of Japan. He notes numerous links of 
relationshif between the totigues and mentalities of the two peoples. 
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,past. Our ignorance grows as the direct consequence of the 
efforts made to elucidate the past. This m<‘ans to say that true 
science touches on total ignorance. Let us console ourselves, 
however, with the thought of this maxim of Pascal : ‘‘ It is true 
that it is miserable to know that we are miserable, but it is also 
great to know our misery. This makes us great lords ! 

Science can proclaim with pride her reasoned ignorance of the 
composition of peoples and races, jjast as she can the absolute 
impo^ibility of grouping them in irreducible partitions. Her 
labofious efforts, however, have not been in vain. Having 
established the niixtiire of races as a law, and their age-long 
and continued interfusion as a general rule, she can easily 
remain content with her inability to gauge their consecutive 
elements. She has done something more in rendering impossible 
and laughable, anthropologically, the notion of pure races, as 
also that ^f inferior and supeiior blood. 

Buf' has this classification of human beings, which is 
biologically and physiologically ephemeral, any qhance of 
success, i Intellectually and psychologically ? 



Part*V 

ARE THERE PEOPLES CONDEMNED TO 
REMAIN ETERNALEY .INFERIOR TO 
OTHERS ? 




CHAPTER I 

THE NEGROES « 

Among the most decisive arguments which the partisans of 
human inequality oppose to their adversaries, the place of 
honour belongs to those drawn from the life and the evolution 
of Negroes. One might say that Naftire only created-, them to 
serve as a dolorous proof of the impassable gqlfs whicfi sef arate 
the different members of our species. With the ineffaceable 
impress of colour and many other physiolo*gical stains^ they are 
, predestined ,j 3 specially bjj their morsj and intellectual faults, to 
remain in the bottom ranks of humanity. “ A race which holds 
the middle place between man and monkey,” according to some. 
According to others, it is even declared to be “ below animals,” 
for these at least do not desire to rob the White man of 
his privileged place under the sun t Savage in Africa, they 
remain savage, we are told, even in the United States, where 
they show the propensities of gorillas towafds white wdmen, 
or the unconscious instincts of thieving rooks. The repugnance 
with which they inspire the*Whites is greater than that which 
nao^t aUBhals provoke. They are approached with disgust. In 
railway cotnpjUfments and in hotels reserved ■ for the Whites, 
dogprftnd parrpts hre admitted, bdt men of colour are'unmerci- 
fixlly driven away. Everything seems to separate them from 
their White surroundings — theh physiological characteristics, 
declared ^ fixed and immutable . throughout all time ; their 
mer^afi^^ considered inferior ; their morals, which v^e are told 
arer^opibj^hle; and, Ia«tly, their animal propensities, which,; 
always alive, ,,w%e,at.the first call Of their sub-human instincts. 
Like the 6ih6onites of the Scriptures, American writers tell us. « 
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they were cheated to hew wood and draw water for^ white men. 
To wish to prove their equality witt other mortis is a defiance 
of, the Supreme will, so say the white bishops of the South. 
Mr. Charles Carroll, the author of the work, The Negro is a 
Beast, or In the Image of God, points °out by texts drawn from 
th^ 3ible that the Negro is a beast, created with an articu- 
4|&'^tongue and hands, in order that he may serve his white 
|fmster.^ To bear out his theory^ the author quotes among 
other' things this proof, viz., that man has been created in the 
ima^e of God, but God not being a Negro, as everyone knows, it 
follows that the Negro is not in the image of God, and therefore 
he is not a man. Teachers of the greatest repute, even those 
who are called to form and direct the American soul, try to incul- 
cate this thought, that no instruction or education can take away 
from the Negro conscience its mefiaceable mark of inferiority. 
Judge Tilman, again, in his^ little work on the Plant System, 
brings forward, in favour of the general prejudice, this pious ar^ 
gument, that “ He w):io at the dawn of creation plajjed movit^ 
sands as barriers to the impetuous waves, sayin^jj^j^^re is your 
limit ! ' placed also and ^forever his seal in in his black 

skin, woolly hair, thick lips, snub nose, ffitr fthatomy differing 
from that of a^ white man. His limited intelligence te an- 
nounced in this prophecy made thousands of years ago, no less 
true to-day than then — Thou shaft be the Slave qf Slaves ! ” 

Thus in the Negroes we have the true type of human in- 
feriority 1 Let us study it closer, to see what truth there 
may te in this conception of the most degraded race. 


I. Physiological Characteristics f,. 

< C 

c 

In exaihining the question of long and narrow skulls,, hair, 
colour of skin, Negro 0(^our, &(?., we have discussed the different 
traits which rouse objections against the Blacks. In the light 
of impartial observation, the fundamental and immutable® quali- 
ties of Negro physiology undergo perceptible modifications. 

1 Quotation borrowed from the remarkable work of M. tJrbain Oohier on 
the Peuple du XXe, sidde the American people, whom the author deals 
with socially, politically, educationally, &c. 
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The Negrogs only eonfirm this general rule, that everything 
whfch divides humanity is not immutable. • 

This incessant transition of different characteristics prevents 
the human species from degenerating into a number of fixed 
types, Negroes, whom it is desired to regard as forming •a 
separate human species, tend, like other human beings, to 
become similar to other human races when they are subjected 
to similar conditions of physical and mental milieu. 

Their resemblance to the Whites in the United States baffles 
every artifice resorted to in order to recognise them. even 
have at the present time numerous American novels,^the t^p-gic 
plot of which is based on the enMe of “ pdirfected negroes into 
the life of the Whites.^ But in truth can one regard these 
brilliant specimens of the evolution of races as true negroes ? 
This identification of Whites and Negroes goes very far, as is 
proved by the curious example queued by John S. Durham 
{Atlantic Monthly, vol. 81). Two brothers (coloured)* printers 
by trade, came to Philadelphia a few years ago to Idbk for 
work. The one entered a printing-house jvhere none but white 
men worked, and became foreman. • At the end of twi> years, a 
workman became acquatnted with the fe.ct of his colour and de- 
nounced him. The Whites immediately sent a delegation to the 
proprietor dejpanding that the coloured man should be imme- 
diately dismiSfed. The proprietor, although appreciating the merit 
of his foreman, •informed him of th^ cruel necessity which com- 
pelled him to give way to the remonstrances of his subordinates. 

The unhappy “ Negro '' asked him as a favour to accej>t his 
brother in his place. “ In that way,” said he, “ I shall be able to 
live on his wages as he has* lived on mine.*’ It was done. The 
workjjyign, ignorant of the origin of their new foreman, worked 
unflier him for a long time, until the fact was discovered. 

^ Among others we note the novelfof Mrs. Gertrude Athenton, Senator 
North. A rich Southern heiress, Miss Madison, receives undeji her roT)f her 
youn^ sister, the offspring of a liaison of her father with a coloured woman. 
•Nothing ill the newcomer betrays heir origin, so that Harriet Walker easily 
pasi^s for a white woman. Astonished at hpr beauty, Miss Madison exclaims, 
**.Yo% will be ]p«ippy. I will make you forget every thing ! But Harriet 
am^wers, with a despairing glance, “Not everything^ for somewhere in me, 
hidden but present, is a black vein swollen with the blood of iilaves.” This 
is an allusion to her fingerenails. A white man, however, falls in love with 
her, and as no one in her circle of acquaintances has recognised her degraded 
origin, she marries him. The tragedy only breaks out when Harriet herself 
undertakes to inform her husband of “ her hereditary stain.” 
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This is how Mr. Durham concludes The first of the, two 
brothers gave up the struggle in despair. He fled into a 
vaster world, viz,, that of the Whites, who, ignorant of his origin, 
allowed him to live their life and to enjoy all the privileges 
\fhich in the United States are reserved for Whites alone.*^ 
Booker Washington dwells pleasantly on the embarrassments 
, of railway guards in the .United States. Is such a traveller a 
‘ rKcgro or is he not ? so the perplexed employees often ask 
themselves. If he is, he must be hiade to enter the compart- 
ment reserved for people of colour. But if he is not, and if one 
undertakes to assign^him a place which is considered* humiliat- 
ing for the Whites, what a responsibility ! 

The American tribunals have had to judge cases in which 
Southern European women, who had been taken for coloured 
women and compelled to enter the special Negro carriages, have 
demanded and obtained lieavy indemnities. 

M. ,^Julcs Huret, in the interesting souvenirs of^^ travels, 
J&n Amirique, tells the same thing with regard to fne transfor- 
mation of the Negro 'type. After a close observatk® of th6 pupils 
of the Tuskegee Institute, lie states tl^pt not one ^pf the 1,400 » 
young people who receiv'e tlieir education under Booker Wash- 
ington carries any longer the stigma of slavery. Besid^is the 
quite pure offspring of Soudanese Negroes we have the n]||)st 
finished types of the human race, fig,ures of amber tinted 
women with delicate and" almost haughty profile, eyes ardent, 
melancholy, and as though bathed in liquid mOther-of-pearl, 
lips just full enough to denote sensitiveness, chin raised with 
a gracious curve, noble oval face, figure delicate and supple, 
hand small and distinguished.*' Now, all these women are 
merely quadroon and octoroon negresses of Jamaica#, ^-Por^to 
Eico, and other parts of the globe. This Parj^ian, free from 
all prejudice of race, concludes with ju^ice that in France 
and in Europe all these women would, be surrounded with the 
praises of men, whereas ,in the Southern States they are penned' 
up like lepers in special schools, special railway, carriages, and 
special hotels. , : ^ 

Mrs. Ma^y Church Terrell, the honorary President of the large 
‘‘ Association of Coloured Women, confirmed in my hearing this 
^ frequent impossibility of distinguishing Whites from Negroes, 
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She herself, belonging to the most beautiful Southern tj^pe, 
can both .travel .as she likes in railway carriages feserved for 
Whites, and also enter their hotels. And yet, as she told me 
with her pleasant smile, My parents were slaves, and, like 
so many others of my brothers and sisters, I only owe my 
liberty to the War of Secession/' She personally could have 
live4 among the Whites, if she had not preferred to fulfil her 
duty towards her unhappy and humiliated sisters. The 
number of coloured men and women mixed with the Whites 
and participating without hindrance in their ordinary fife is 
incalculable, tf ever the white portion could fall from the fece 
of those who have no right to it in the Southern States, their 
social life would be singularly revolutionised. And not without 
cause. The influence of the milieu, including cross-breeding 
with the Whites, has effected rg^dical modifications. 

At the present time it is a vain»»task to seek distinctive 
characteristics among certain products of Negroes crp^ed with 
Whites. Dr. Pearce Kintzing, who has deVbted several years 
of his life to the study of this question, mentions the same fact 
in American Medicine (July 1904). • • 

He tells us we can no longer fifid means of distinguishing 
mixed blood froni white blood, except in American novels. 
In real life cve^Brag deceives us, including the colour of the 
naftsi which, a^yding certain lady novelists of the South, is 
so infallible. H order to dissipate .all illusions, Dr. Kintzing 
for three years submitted to close examination 500 patients 
from among the Whites and the Blacks. The students#were 
called to decide as to the origin of the subject, who was 
completely covered excepting the nails. But the errors were so 
oJjjyiqjig^nd *so frequent that Dr. Kintzing finally rejected the 
nai& as a charaipteristic sign. Other significant traits deceive^ 
us in a like manner. The same author quotes cases of coloured 
children in the hospital who were entered as Whites.* 

The persecution and injustice Qf the AYhites, however, continue 
tlmr work. Worried and despised, the Blacks," including even 
those ^ho have ceased to be such, become more and more united, 
and constitute a kind of State within a State. The hftmiliations 
suffered by them all in common [hasten this unifying process. 
It may be said that the Negroes are being driven back upon 
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themselves, whilst the present miseries of their existence are 
impeding the process of their moral and intellectual liberation. 

Everything in the meantime permits us to believe that this is 
an arrest of a somewhat sentimental nature. The Negroes, 
fer from being discouraged, resume tlmir efforts, and are working 
valiantly for the emancipation of their thought and their persons. 
The school of sorrow is the best of schools. It has been proved 
by aSt^rly all people (and one observes the same phenomenon 
. an^c^g individeiials regarded singly) that adversity and privation 
only quicken and develop the intellectual faculties and ameliorate 
the moral life. The Negroes, always in the school of misfor- 
tune, become more moral and more enlightened, more rich and 
more independent. Their physiological progress (!),. to use 
anthropological language, being aided by their intellectual 
progress, an impartial observer can already foresee the time, 
not too far distant, wheigb the two hostile races shall arrive at 
understanding and unity. ^ 

The psychology of primitive peoples, and especially of 
Negroes, strangely Tesembles that of the uncultured classes 
of EuroJ)e. The inhabitsants of a Negfo village in Central 
Africa are like peasants' living far from railways . in . th€i 
extreme north of Eussia or the extreme soyth of Italy. 
Travellers who go among the Negroes with»|f|Mreconceived 
ideas notice the narrowness of theij* mi]^^'|lbeir strongly 
accentuated misondsme^ «the littleness ofrl^^ daily preoccu- 
pations, and their love of noisy knick“kn^|?:s. The women 
gossip, get jealous*^ and quarrel. The men fl|fht and envy each 
other, whilst the children grow up anyhow under the tender ^ 
eyes of their mothers and the indffference^ their fathers. A 
similar state of things is also met with among tradingJJ|gg];ggs. 
The Negro palavers themselves are in certain res|>ects 
striking^ like the communal assemblies of villages in out- 
lying parts of the Old World.. 

Whilst showing virtues andv vices comppn to other men, tl^ 
Negro, living closer to nature, has certi&n lades of -his character 
more accentuated and certain othe^^'less so than tbos8 which 
characterise White populations. African Negroes resemble one 
, another much more than the White population of Europe. 
The process of the differentiation of individuals, which is effected 
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under the influence of the innumerable factors of ^culture, has 
scarcely as "yet touched the Negro soul, which from this cause has 
remained more whole, more one. But in following their 
evolution in the United States, we see how that, when exposed 
to the action of the factors* which have fashioned the soul of the 
Whites, the same stupid Negro, careless and often even cannibal, 
assimilates the mentality and the intellectual conceptions of 
the latter. 

Cannibalism is often but the result of the cult of ancestors 
wrongly understood. They are killed and eaten in order that 
their family virtues may be preserved. All, explorers tire at hue 
in marking the disappearance of this custom through the 
influence of more civilised tribes. The contempt with which 
these last regard cannibals causes their number to diminish 
rapidly. The moment is close at hand when cannibalism 
shall have completely vanished from ttfe earth. 
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NEGRO MENTALITY 

’ It is fruitless to maintain the theory of the mental inferiority 
M N%roes, and the consequent impossibility of 6ivilising 
them. 

Everything which explorers ‘tell us of their life in general, 
even of^thatof the primitive Negroes of Central Africa, furnishes 
us wkh jAoofs to the contrary. Let us not forget that it would 
be thoroughly unjust to measure their psychological life and 
moral aspirations by the standard of peoples who have behind 
them centuries of civilisation and intellectual progress. Those*, 
who undertake to compare the mentality of European peasants 
with that of the .White dite would no doubt find betweexi them 
a much greater gulf than between these same peasants and^hia , 
Blacks of Central Africa. Their prepossessions, ideas, and 
superstitions betray a similarity which 'draws them sing&larly 
This resemblance becomes still more strikipg when 
we cBmpare Negrdes and peasants living in an analogous milieu,^ 
The men of the forest (the Pahouin) are radically distinct from the 
Negroes of the valley. The numerous works of M.^Cureau, who, 
as chief administrator of the French Colonies, had the oppopls^piiAy , 
of studying the Negro soul during many years, t^ach us how the ^ 
milieu aifd occupation succeed in fashioning primitive mentally , 
and mode of life. Whereas the Pahouin coming out of his 
gloomy coppice and mixing with other men resembles the bat 
blinded by light, the man*of the plains and of the great levers i» 
frank, gay^, and exuberant. , 

The first is anxious and suspicious; ,he dreams only of teWirn- 
ing beneath his sombre covert in the sad and melancholy woods. 

^ The second, ready to mix with new-comers, receives them with 

te . 
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open* arms aS long as such new-comers do nbt abuse his con- 
fidence. Nay, his gentleness and hospitality surpass those of the 
|)opular classes in Europe. It is enough to examine his inti- 
mate* life more closely to see how many common traits connect 
it with that pt the Whites? The women love their little ones 
with the same tenderness and the same abnegation as those of 
Europe, whilst the fathers are sinjilarly less tender. ‘‘ If a mother 
passes through a village with her little one, a traveller tells us, 

, all the others will come and take the child, hold it* in their «rms, 
lift it up, and make it jump ! A cannibal who has just b^en 
enjoying a piece of human flesh is quite fts capable of doing 
this as the most sensitive of our civilised folk.*' 

Cannibalism itself does not there present such repulsive sides 
as are generally represented to us. It nowhere constitutes an 
instinct or an innate desire, but* a simple custom. Those who 
practise it on a large scale are ncj:: on that accoun#fe«s sym- 
pathetic even with Europeans. ** They are gentle, light-he^lrted, 
and have agreeable relations with their friends. To eat the 
bodies of their enemies seems to them as natural as ^n auto- 
>^-/^ of hereiics wouid have seemed to^a peaceful citizen of 
the sixteenth century.”^ 

f Can»ibalism considered from this point of view is only a 
peculiar kind of warfare or the extension of the Jiunt for human 
prey. Let us acknowledge, however, that the civilised eat their 
neighbour much more cruel way,* though no doubt with 
greater formality. An exploiting patron of the poor classes, or 
a financier who owing to his dishonest ^operations ruins 
thousandB of families and is often the cause of numerous 
suicides, has oji his conscience more victims than a whole tribe 

We remember 4ihis sally of John C. Calhoun If I could find, 
a Negro who knew Greek syntax, I would believe /hat <9ie 
Negro was a human being and ought to be treated as a man.” 
This happened in 1834, when thfi Senator of South Carolina 
was^ab^e with impunity to promise the Negroes his special. 
. consi4^'ation on impossible conditions. As the mo«t severe 
..punisfembnts were meted #ut to any person who undertook to 

^ pr, Oureau, Feycholof/ie des races ndgre$ de VAfrique tropicale. Remit 
des Saenees, 1904, Nos. 14 and 15. 

' ■ u ? 
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teach the alphabet to a coloured child, it was imf)robable’ that 
any Negro would comprehend the tongue of Homer and Plato. 

Negro education is of quite recent date. Before the War of 
Secession the instruction of the Blacks was formally interdicted 
in the Slave States.^ 

Persons accused of having violated this law were liable to be 
imprisoned or whipped. The first school for Negroes was 
founded at New York in 1704 by a Frenchman, Elias Neau. 
He brought to*gether, with the permission of slave masters and 
at the cost of great personal efforts, about 200 children. Neau 
taught for nothings regarding duty done to these unfortunate 
children as its own reward. The example given by this noble 
Frenchman was afterwards followed in the Northern States by 
many beneficent societies. In the South the hostile feelings 
directed against the education 'of the Negroes persisted up to 
the tima of the War of Secession. 

It<:us thus thajt in Carolina alone there were, in 1874, 200 
Negro judges who did not know how to read or write. The 
same fact applies to the members of the School Gommissipn, who, 
illiterate as they were, pre^sided over tj=ie destimesoof the schoolsr- 
The majority of the ^Negro senators, And]^>s tells Us, during 
the eight years' reconstruction of the Sorfffiern States^ which 
immediately followed the war, were uiiabll^o write three fines. 
Some did not even know howto rea*fl, and yet these were re- 
cruited from among the" Negro dite. 

The instruction of the Blacks only began with the war of 
liberation. XJnd^r the supervision of Northern officials, schools 
were founded where Negroes might receive primary instruction. 
They were military schools of a special kind, givmg lessons in 
citizenship instead of superior instruction in the art 
one's neighbours. In the space of a year (1868-1864) General 
Baulks succeeded in establishing in Louisiana ninety-five schools, 
with 162 masters and 9571 pupils. General Howard states in 
his report of January 1st, 18ff6, that there were already in the 
South 740 schools, with" more than 1300 masters an4 90,500 

^ See on ^ this subject; L" Education des N^gres aux Etats-Unis, by Kate 
Brousseau; G. W. Williams, History of the Negro Race in America ; E. B. 
Andrews, Last Quarter of Century in the United States ; Meriwether, History 
of '"Higher Education in South Carolina ; Booker T. Washington, The Future 
of the American Negro ; Up from Slavery^ &c., &c. ^ ^ 
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pupils. ^ This is the r^al beginning of Negro civilisation I It 
only happened foii.y years ago, from which about ten years should 
be subtracted, inasmuch as Negro instruction, far from meeting 
with ardent sympathy, was for a long time subjected to all sorts 
of persecutions. The impediments placed before the work o*f 
education by the fanatics of the South and by want of 
judgment on the part of the legislators of the North, caused 
irreparable harm. On the other hand, Negroes, deceived by 
their illusions, on the subject of a liberal education, carpe to 
regard instruction with aversion. The Negro masses could 
only have a great contempt for an education which dbly 
served to make them more despicable and wretched. 
The unbridled ambition of these children of nature suffered 
cruelly in their contact with life and its mortifications. Their 
pride was wounded by the jests of the Whites and by their 
own unsatiated hunger. As all dooft were closed to them 
they became subject to criminal temptations. In pcint^pg to 
the results without seeking the causes, the best-intentioned 
Whites began to doubt the morality and ^intellectual capacity 
of coloured fplks. li became the fashion to speak* of their 
innate evil instincts, and of their inability to assimilate real 
White® civilisation. The hatred of their enemies and the 
impatience of their friends had mournful consequences. Both 
the one and the othei* forgot this elementary truth, that the 
delay of a moral reaction is at least proportional to the duration 
of the original evil. The ill-omened w’^ork of centuries cannot 
be wiped out by the influence of a few years ef justice. • 

Let us remember, therefore, in the first place, that during a 
very long p^iod the schools in the South lacked masters. 
» refused to teach there, for fear of being despised and 
hated by theft* fgllow citizens. It became necessary to approach 
the people of the North. These* replied to the appeal \^th 
the ardour and faith of true missionaries. People ‘ went to 
ijistruct in the South as they •went Jbo convert savages in 
Centre^ Africa. 

Contact with the prejudices of the Whites, .however, was 
exceedingly dangerous, fqr their reception was more hostile and 
their hatred more implacable than that of savages. The White 
professors of both sexes who canai^ f rom the North were banned 
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by society. They were regarded with- disgust attid^shunned like 
people Mected with the plague. A pastor of Georgia <leelared» 
in a reply td a commission of inquiry, “ I know nothing of those 
females from the North who have come to teach in our coloured 
schools. I have never spoken to one’^of them. They are rigor- 
Qljsly excluded from society ” (K. Brousseau). The professors, 
discouraged, took refuge in the North, abandoning their schools. 
Teaching was thus often interrupted. If scorn and innumerable 
pett^ artifices rdid not suflSce to deter masters from their duty, 
violence was resorted to. Schools were burnt, at the risk of 
dettroying both tl\e accursed buildings and their evil genii, 
the teachers. If these attempts failed, they did not hesitate at 
nocturnal attacks. White teachers, male and female, wfere often 
beaten and whipped. 

In these resorts to intimidation or violence, numerous secret 
societies were particulaVly prominent, of which the Ku ~^lux 
Klan^wasuthe most formidable. It was founded in 1866 in the 
State of Tennessee, in order to hinder negro elolters at the 
ballot-box and to folbid coloured people from attinding elective 
functions. In burlesque disguises tl^p members, of the Klav 
entered the huts of Negroes, and tried to terrify their imagi- 
nation by meaQs of divers extravagant ceremonies. Som.etimes, 
with a bag on the arm in the shape of a heart, they proclaimed 
in a loud voice that they were carrying the flesh of a fried 
nigger. At other times, wearing india-rubber stomachs, they 
astonished Negroes by drinking bucketfuls of' water. But in 
addidon to these q[)uerilities they were also given to downright 
murders. They paraded about in bands, wearing horrible masks 
and white robes, and throwing theniselves on the IJJegroes, whom 
they crippled or beat for the least fault. The WhitesgW te )* woi? e .j 
accused of conniving with the Negroes, and (Especially the 
teafhers,t both male and female, suffered the same fate. In this 
way the^inembers of the Ku Klux Klan succeeded in closing the 
numerous schools in the, State of Mississippi. The Governor, R. C. 
Powers, even announced this monstrous fact at the Congress, that 
for eight months no Negro school had been tolerated in the* 
county of Winston, and that all the houses which had served as 
schools save one had been burnt down (Andrews). The other 
Slave States were in the same predicament. In Georgia, for 
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^ example, theare yras in 1^71 a great number of localities where 
;<no scHoorfor people of colour was tolerated. The burning of 
schools and churches, was very frequent. 

The persecution of schools was prolonged for a number of 
years. The Whites osten^bly showed greater sympathy towards 
.illiterate Negroes than to those who had had the misfortune to 
passthrough the schools. Nevertheless, in spite of all these 
obstacles^. Negroes have succeeded in realising a progress which 
is altogether astounding. * . • ^ 

To\^ards 1899 the position of people of colour in the United 
States, according to the 11th census and pther admfaiistrative 
documents, was as follows: — There were only 8 per 1,000 
destitutes among the Negroes. The Whites show as many, 
but these last had 64 rich for 1 rich Negro. Of 100 proprietors 
there were 75 Whites for 25 ‘Blacks, but 'proportionately the 
latter should not have exceeded 12 or *13. Of 100 Negro houses, 
87 were free from all mortgage,, w&ilst of 100 house^belgnging 
to Whites there were only 71 such. 

The v^lue of 130,000 Negro farms ifepresented in round 
•numbers 2,00i3 million fr^cs (£80,005,000), that of their churches 
abouT 1,190 millions (£47,000,000), tRat of 150,000 landed 
estate*, excluding farms, about £70,000,000, whilst their 
movable property amounted to about £32,000,000. What is 
more significant^ is that four-fifths of the work done in the 
South was done by Negro labour. 

In his inaugural address in April, 1904, Mr. John Gordon, 
President of the Howard University, stated that this university 
of colour had in the thirty-seven years of its existence con- 
^ ferred univei»ity degrees on*more than 2,000 students, of whom 
► pastors, 700 doctors, 200 solicitors, &c. . 

The Fisk University in 1900 could account for 400 diplomas 
of colour, of which 17 were doctors, 9 lawyers, 46 headmasters 
of sphools, 165 teachers, and 19 ministers of religion. The 
same applies to the thirty-six other universities, wfiich all do 
their igtmost to elevate the Negroes.* It must be stated, how- 
ever, that the general level, with the exception of Howard, is 
much inferior to that o& White universities. Owing to lack of 
resources, they were obliged to be satisfied with less capable 
^masters, pgor laboratories, and a ru4imentary organisation. But^ 
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owing to the enthusiasm and zeal of professors, their instruc- 
tion gives very satisfactory results. Coloured women,* unwilling 
to be behind their brothers and husbands, contend advan- 
tageously with them in the sphere of higher education. Nearly 
ill the Negro universities open th^r doors to women, and 
accord to them equal treatment in what concerns studies 
and official diplomas. We lack data for the period which 
follows the year 1898, in which the feminist movement made 
the njost considerable prpgress, but it is‘ sufficient to note*that 
up to that time the United States already counted 82 women 
of ii;olour®who had obtained university degrees in the North 
and 170 in the universities of the South. 

These brilliant results have been acquired in a short time. 
Certain writers of the North have raised objections against the 
Southern Negroes for having spent 250 million francs, since the 
time of their emancipation, for purposes of education. This 
sum ^is ajiptonishing for its very moderation. According to 
Kelly Miller, the city of New York spends as much every two 
years. The Negroe'^s, however, number 10;000,000, Jiover dn 
immense’' territory, while the statemer^t applies to a period 
forty years. With reason does Booker Washington insist on the 
poverty of schools of colour. We are told that about lOOrfrancs 
is spent on each child in the States of New York and Masga- 
chussetts, and only 2 francs 50 in th^ South. He mentions 
certain schools in the South where neither the State nor the 
public authorities possess a pennyworth of scholastic mjaterials, 
scliod, black board, or pencil. In the State of Georgia 200,000 
Negro children have not been able to enter any school ! 

The disillusions which came to poor coloured graduates 
through their cunfruitful diplomas created among the^N^^fteS* 
an admirable movement in favour of industrial schools. Those of 
Ha^iptoil and that more recenf one of Tuskegee are real models 
of the kmd, worthy of imitation by the Whites. This last con- 
tains to-day about 50 buildings, of which 47 have been buiPb 
by the hands of the scholars, and also 2,500 acres of ground 
tilled by the same hands. The teaching body is composed 
of 112 professors, teachers, &c. During the year 1901, 1,324 
were taught 28 different industries. For the immense building 
^raised in 1901, 800,000 bricks were necessary, whiq|i were all 
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manufactili^d by the students of Tuskegee. The plaster, 
masonry, wood-work, painting, lead-roofing — in a word, all the 
supplies, including electricity — were done by the pupils on 
the premises. The machines, of which one was of 126 horse- 
power, were also installed by students. When the latter have 
-not sufficient to pay for their schooling (about 400 francs per ' 
year), they work in the day, and the money they earn is 
devoted to the free schools in the evening. Owing to the 
Skter foundation, a number of othe^ professional schools have 
been established, where, besides special instruction, the attempt 
is made to give pupils a general instructign. 

Great activity has also been shown in the world of women. 
Together with agriculture, they are taught the best way of pro- 
fitably managing dairies and farmyards. Coloured women in 
this way work for the regeneration of their sisters. Their work 
and spirit of initiative is enormous. They have formed a nucleus 
of farming societies,” societies for village improi^em^ts, &c., , 
which exercise a great educating influence. * 

If w^would talk of the creative faculty of the Negro it would 
be necessary to mentiqp their numerous poets, novelfsts, savants, 
engineers, and inventors, like Paul La\^rence Dunbar (the Negro 
Victor Hugo) ; Kelly Miller, the mathematician ; Dr. Ely den, lin- 
guist ; Booker Washington, the genial schoolmaster and a public 
man of the first order ; du Bois, polilrical writer and historian, &c. 
To see with what difficulties the N%ro liUtratmrs have had to 
struggle, let us remember that Dunbar, who died quite recently 
at the age of thirty-two, was the son of a simple slave who had 
found refuge in Canada. His youth, full of miseries and of pri- 
vations, an^ his most simple education had ill prepared him for 
tijs tft^le of writer. After having started as a lift boy, he began 
to educate* hkn self and to write poetry, which he took to like 
measles, as he loved to say. Everything was against hinj, even 
the language, that detestable jargon of American Nej/^oes, in 
which he wrote touching poents of hiunble life and the fireside. 

E. Burghardt du Bois tells^ fis with reason that the Ne- 
groes perhaps best incarnate the fundamental spirit of indepen- 
« * 

# 

1 See his curious work, The Souls of Black Folk, recently published by A. 
Constable, a mixture of the dreams of a poet and the meditations of a 
philosophy on the miseries and hopes of his black brethren. 
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dence of the XJmted States ; that America has no mnre nsirtional 
music than \ihat of the gentle and at the same time wild 
melodies of black souls, just as American folk-lore would be non- 
existent were, it not for that of Redskins and Negroes. The 
Negroes form in America, the land of dcAlars, the only oasis where 
the Ideal and where Faith may find refuge, so says somewhere 
the same du Bois. Elsewhere he goes on to tell us that the 
United States would not be the imposing United States of our 
day without the help of the Negro race. There is no doubt a 
partial ;truth behind this exaggeration. The Negroes hav^' 
become fle^h of the American flesh and blood of her blood in 
having suffered and toiled with the great founders of the United 
States as also in the love which they bear to their common 
country. 

In spite of the lateness and insufficiency of the technical 
instruction which America*)! Negroes have -received, they have 
found tjjbe means of distinguishing themselves in this sphere. 
The Patent Office of New York, for instance, proves that upi 
to 1900, 357 patent^ were taken out by coloured 
In the United States, where aptitude fpr industrial and CQ.pJ- 
mercial affairs is considered as a proof of intellectual superiority, 
it is interesting* to note that coloured compaercial men® are 
already so numerous that they have be^^ able to establish a 
special association, viz,, th’e National N^gro Business League, 
whose members are counted' by the thousand. 



CITAPTER jii 

NEGRO MORALITY^ 

Btr^ when the slaves of the prejudice of races see themselves 
forced to render justice to the Negro intelligence which is equal 
in every way to that of the Whites, they console themselves, at 
the risk of being taxed with partiality, with the thought of the 
“ innate immorality of the blanks. ^ , 

Herein we find a regrettable inferiority, %o say the ^tractors 
^’of N^roes, and with them all the antliropologists who believe 
in the^ fatality of blood and of Colour. This accif&ation must 
fHfr before facts. In vain do the ei^smies of the Negro race 
en(^avour to convince uk that their bad qualities increase with 
education. Statistics, to which belongs the decisive voice, are 
standing refutation of their assertion. Moreover, wher^Negro 
criminality is very great, it deserveflft a special absolution. 

The coloured population is still going through one of its 
most critical periods. In one day it found itself thrown from 
slavery into freedom, without any moral or material resources. 
It was necessary to cuf a path through life at the cost of 
Sttpeniyaman efforts. Far from being encoujaged by its old 
masters in tjje way of moral perfection, it has never ceased 
Ho be the butt of their railleries and persecutions. •The JNorth, 
in its desire to humiliate the South, did the greatest harm to 
these children of nature in according to them th^re and then 
the fullest political rights. Called to vote, the Negroes, with 
all Hheir limitetions and illiteracy, did their best to envenom 
still further their relations with the Whites. Vain*like children 
and intoxicated with the power which came so suddenly into 
their hmds, they lost all sense of reality. Work being to them 
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synonymous with slavery, they considered all occupation to .be 
incompatible With liberty. Idle and vain, they played with 
life like dogs do with objects which fall between their 'paws* 
In their heedlessness and want of comprehension of the world 
which they entered without the least preparation, they very 
soon lost all balance, together with that little Christian morality 
which had been taught them in servitude. Those who had had 
the benefit of a liberal education were soon discouraged by 
the disdain of the Whites and the* difficulty of earning their 
bread. ' 

The number of coloured declasses was growing, as all could 
see, and with it the number of criminals. Little by little their 
eyes were opened. Men of goodwill and initiative from §.mong 
the Whites of the North, like General Armstrong, and from among 
Negroes, like Booker Washington, saw that in the present state of 
things the future belonged' to professional teaching, and they 
, directed thejr efforts on this side. Thus a second revolution 
took place in the inter life of Negroes which made them better 
men and more dignified. Even apart from these extegpating 
circumstances, the Negroes fteed not lo^erc^iheir hpads before 
the Whites. It would bfe fastidious to compare in detail^tiie 
number of white criminals with that of coloured people. aLet 
us note, however, that the increase of coloured inhabitai|ts in a 
loco.litycidoes not increase the rate of criminality. The propor- 
tion remains the same. ThC Negroes are especially accused of 
being at variance with the Code in the North. In this, Negro 
writerstlike Booker Washington and Professor du Bois, &c., tell 
us there is nothing astonishing. The Negroes, come there 
especially from the South, living on' the outskirts ^of society 
sometimes for refisons known to the police of the localitiospfrogn 
which they come, and sometimes as immigrants lijoking for 
work. ^ < 

But when they have reached the North, they find themselves 
subject to th^ persecution?! of the^syndicates of work. Discour- 
aged and famished, they oft^n succumb to the temptation^ of 
despair and misery. 

But in the North as well as in the ^puth the number of 
convictions in no way corresponds with the criminality of Negroes. 
The jury composed of Whites is frankly hostile to them. Not 
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only do tlie^police harass them and bring them before tribunals 
for the least thing, but these tribunals also ccfeidemn them 
for thb smallest oflfences. In certain Southern States there is 
even a kind of special premium which gives an impetus to the 
conviction of Negroes, For their keep in the prisons brings* in 
considerable profits to the States, to say nothing of the middle- 
inan, A Negro prisoner as such is obliged to work on farms 
and in mines and industries. It is calculated that a prisoner 
generally brings in about 75t) francs to the State (J, A. flobson). 
In most cases White contractors, worse than the old planters, 
harshly exploit their work and enrich^ themselves at •their 
^pense. Everyone, from the State to the contractor, is thus 
interested in heavy penalties. For the longer the imprisonment, 
the more the revenues of the State and of the exploiter of 
Negro labour increase. • 

Owing to the prejudices and thif hatred of the judges, the 
Negroes have to put up with*" convictions whjjh*are often, 
unjust, and which are nearly always mor& severe than those 
meted^ut to Whites. Frequently, when a disorder breaks 
out in a l^egro centre, a disorder the causes of* which are 
mysterious, a kind of rafffe t&kes place among them. 
Arr#sted, accused, and condemned to pay large fines, the poor 
Blacks find it impossible to pay. A White benefactor then appears, 
%.nd, after having reimbursed the sums fixed by the imbmml, 
takes the Negroes into his service ih virtue of a public contract. 
These shocking abuses of judicial power ought rather to 
increase the sum of White criminality, which is thus weighted 
with the charge of partiality and injustice ! They are made, 
however, tg iiw^rease that bf the Blacks. 

^Af^ all, can one decently ask from a race e:jasperated by all 
kinds of barb^ous and unjust treatment, that self-respect and 
moral dignity which constitute the best barriers gainst 
criminal leanings ? • 

Let us add that certain of their criipes are only (tf a transitory 
character. Such are the small thefts which are so objected to 
in Negroes. During the period of slavery the Blacks were 
deprived of all property. Everything which they succeeded in 
acquiring belonged by right to their masters. The Negro, not 
being aWe to take possession of the property of another, did not 
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really steal. He displaced but in no way diminished his 
master’s weAlth. The latter in any " case remained the 
proprietor of everything which belonged to his slaves, Booker 
Washington tells the funny story of a slave who after stealing 
hi^ master’s chickens justified himself in this way: *"Now, 
Massa, it is true you have a little less chicken ; but, Massa, you 
have a little more Negro.” Conceptions rooted in the Negro 
conscience for centuries cannot disappear in a summer’s night. 
Let us content, ourselves with saving that really educated 
Negroes are unharmed by them. This is an evident proof 
that "^heft ie not in the Negro blood. It is only the temporary 
result of a special mentality, of a particular state of wul, of 
which the Whites are in the first place the most guilty. 

The same applies to their famUy life. One reproaches them 
with immorality, forgetting that marriage and the family only 
date among coloured folk from the emancipation. In the time 
^of slavey th^re were neither husbands, wives, parents, nor child- 
ren. The master disposed of the life and well-being of his slaves 


as of his other chattels? Mulattoes, who number more th?»’^ 
millions, are there to bear testimony to the respect of th 
ers for the chastity of negro women in “general and tmir 

own conjugal life in particular ! The women were se^ Tom 

their husbands as it pleased their masters, the c ore 

tr<p’^«!p'^Hed if necessary far . from their parents, thr / 

were delivered to the caprice' of the planters and tht .s, 

and all this with the aid of the law, which adr re- 


sistance on the part <)f those interested ; such is the account of 
family life in the old days. How could it flourish in a milieu 
from which one never ceased to banish it ? 

The liberty accorded to men of colour was powerless tc levife 
in a day virtues which perhaps nev6;r’ existed. One must allow 
time to work. Seconded by the moral and yitellectual culture 
which Negroes of to-day enjoy, they will be allowed to rise to the 
level of the Whites. Already a perfect mora;lity is established 
among Negro women who have passed through the school. 
The inquiry made by Mrs. E. C. Hobson and Mrs. E. C. Hopkins, 
at the request of the administrators of the John Slater Founda- 
tion,^ furnishes us with proofs of it.' 

' The Truetees of the John Slater Fund Occaaimal Papers, No. 1896. 
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Whenevej the vitality and the future of the White races are 
deait^ith, there -is much concern as to the birth-^^te amongst 
theiDQ. • With reason or without, there is seen in the numerical 
increase of the population a symptom of health and a criterion 
as to the part which history has in store for it. From this point 
of .view, the coloured folk of the States are far ahead of the 
Russians and the Italians, who are regarded as the most prolific 
of peoples* Whereas other Americans, by themselves and not 
including immigrants, are diminishing in number, the coloured 
population never ceases to grow. • • 

Since 1860 (we must leave out the period before Jhe libera- 
tion of the Negroes, which was marked hf an incessant arrival 
of slaves from Africa) the Negro population^ has more than 
doubled, From about five millions in 1870 it became six 
millions and a half in 1880, seyen millions and a half in 1890, 
and about nine millions in 1900. 

At the present time about 280 American counties,® with an 
extent of about 150,000 square miles, contain a N^^o f)opula- 
tion numbering far more than that of th^ Whites, there being 
V about f!m Blacks to^ every 100 Whites. • 

•Nbemrious crime agaiiftt chastity weigjis heavily on the Negro 
conscience, viz., the rape •of White women. This fact saddens 
profoundly the best among the Negroes, as also those Whites 
viho really sympathise ^with them. ^Withou^ wishing t^fin^ 
excuses for NegCT) criminality on this matter, we must observe 
that, its gravity is apt to be measured by the indignation of 
the Whites rather than by the true number of crimes committed. 
Lynching singularly changes the nature of justice in very often 
m^ing people suspected o4 a crime first the accused and then ' 
^the viqjims.* The Negroes reply, however, with reason that the 
criAe of rapjB is not unknown among the Whites, who indeed 
practise it on aTlarge scale, • ^ 

Immoral men are equally to be despised, whatevei; rnsty be 
the colour of their skin. White men who commii this crime 
against Negro women are equal to the Negroes who are guilty 
of it igainst White women. Let us not forget, however, that all 
the cases of lynching are not solely due to outrages against 
White women. According to certain American statistics, there 
were lynched in the Southern States, from 1891 to 1902, 1,862 
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persons, of whom only 1,448 were for attalck^ agQ,inst women, 
Wo for murlers, &c. ’ * ^ / 

This kind of justice, however, or rather injustice, has the 
effect of giving rise to the very crimes which it is intended 
tcf stifle. Exasperated by the stupid ferocity of crowds, Negroes 
avenge themselves in multiplying the crimes which seem to 
touch their persecutors the most. American legislators jinder- 
stand this so well that they are now waging a war to the 
death against lynching in general, •and against that caused by 
the rape of white women in particular. 

The profound transformations which are being ejBfected in the 
lives of the Blacks will alone cause this crime to cease. Both 
coloured agriculturists and educated Negroes are exempt from 
it. * Its complete disappearance only depends on the Whites 
themselves. Let them try to becmore just towards the Negroes, 
let them strive to make avjends towards them for the crimes of 
the past, ‘iet^them be penetrattjd with the idea that the virtue of 
a colouted woman is equal to that of a white, let them beware 
of lynching in particular (that incomparable breeding ground for 
the multiplication of evil instincts), and this cyime whicH desolate^ 
the Whites of the Soutlnwill gradually die away. It will en^utifiy 
disappear when the two races shall hnve understood that^ they 
only form two arms of the same body, and that on their friend- 
nVin fraternaPwork depends the happiness of the Southern 
States, 



CHAPTER IV 

THE NEGflO FUTURE AND THE TRIUMPH Of THE* 
MILIEU 

To understand the extent of the progress effected by the 
coloured people, one ought to cofhpare the point they have reached 
with that from which they started. Negroes have only been 
on the territory of the United States two hundred an^i fiftjyears.^ 

The historians, it is true, mention certain transportations of 
slaves i>r^ught there before 1650, but ftie number of these 
'‘immigrants” was werj small, and*never exceeded from two to 
thl^^e\uhdred. 

The period of the forced immigration of the Blacks into 
North America begins in 1672 with the activity of the African 
Moyhl Company,^ Accoi'ding to Banctj:>ft, the number 
rose in 1754 to 293,000. Forty years later it exceeded 700,000. 
At the time of the enfranchisement of the negroes in 1863, it 
was already four and a half millions. • • 

It is important to notice that the importation of Negroes con- 
tinued ince|santly during all this time. If it is impossible to 
stft^e precisely the annual arrivals, we can nevertheless conclude 
that they wSre^ery considerable. Here is an indirect proof of it. 

Between 1790 and 1860 theVegro population hatl mounted 
up from 757,000 to 4,450,000 — that is to say, it became six 
‘times greater in seventy yean?. Between 1860 and 1900 the 
Neg^es increased from four millions and a half to nine millions 
(in round nunibers) — in other words, they doubled in forty 
years. It is also genei»»lly supposed that their birth-rate even 

1 Bancroft, History of the United States, vol. I. ;‘*G. W. Williams, History 
of the Negif^ Race in America, vol. I., etc. 
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dmiag the fir«t years after the etna;aciBp,tion .! Now 
tMs tewst sbqj^B that the extraordinary increase of Negroeli, in the 
period between 1790 and 1860, ought to be attributed* to the 
fresh slaves who never ceased pouring in from Africa. In 
reality the slave trade continued tp prosper in the United 
States up to 1860.^ 

Several authors mention scandalous captures by English 
cruisers about this time of slave-ships belonging to American 
citizens. ‘‘ In the space of a year and a half, 1859-1860, eighty- 
five skve-ships were armed at New York, and these ships alone 
tra^sport<^d in a year from 30,000 to 60,000 slaves (du Bois). 

In 1858 twenty-one Negro slave-ships were 'seized by 
English cruisers. Although the Puritans of the North con- 
demned slavery among themselves, perhaps because the 
climatic and industrial condition? made it profitless, they did not, 
therefore, despise the very lucrative commerce in human flesh. 
They armed slave-ships, tranuported slaves into South Carolina, 
and brbughl; back materials for the construction of ships. 

The city of New York was the chief port in the world for 
this infamous trade. It shared this sad celebrity witff**t'ortland 
and Boston, From these three placed there sailed fr€;qts:^t 
cargoes for the Southern States. ^ ^ 

It follows from all these data that the length of time the full 
^^ack^,^population' has lived in the United States, can only be 
fixed on an average at about one hundred ' and twenty-five 
years, because for the small number which came in the seven- 
teenth century we have an immense number only dating from 
the eighteenth century, and a still greater mass which only 
arrived in the nineteenth century. Moreover, the geographical 
origins of the American Negroes are very varied, ' Sl^i^'g^ were* 
obtained from Hhe Congo, the Gambia,' the Nigpr, Zanzibar, 
Central A/rica, as well as from <3uinea and the tlold Coast. 

They arrived from everywhere. Among them were the Nigri- 
tians of Soudan, the Bantus f^om southern equatorial Africa,- 
and the Guineans, with their subdivisions including the Kroo, 
Grebo and Bassa, etc. When they embarked they weife real 
savages, aiid were long kept in the same condition by the 
planters. They laboured like domestic animals and were 

^ Prof, du Bois, Suppression of the Slave Trade, See also The American 
Clave Tradcy by Spears, ^ 
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regarded as moh. by their masters. The slave constituted a 
piece of personaJ movable property, and could be anld or mort- 
gaged, *or given in bail as his n^aster wished” (G. M. Stroud), 
tried dn the 22nd of June to prevenljthe Indians and Negroes 
from being placed on the same footing as horses and pigs, but*l 
did not succeed.” ^ And still, in spite of these persecutions, in 
spite of the relatively recent date of their arrival in the United 
States, we have seen the manifest progress which the Negroes 
have realised. * 

Already very distinct biologically from their African brothers, 
they serve as a living proof of what the in^uence of 4116 nfUlieu 
accomplish in the case of very distinct races. In addition, 
t%eir ihlieHectual and moral progress, achieved in so short a 
lapse of time, dem 9 nstrates that all human races are capable of 
rising to the level of the Whites. 

When we examine the position of Uegroes in the other coun- 
tries of the world, we arrive at the same conclusion. With the , 
change of milieu, understood in its widest sSnse, their physical 
and, m^a^ type changes. • 

Let us Ul^e, for iexample, the i^and of Jamaica, •in which 
?Be N egroes were enfranchised in 1538.* The beginning of their 
liber^ was not .of the happiest. Aroused from their age-long 
torpor and given the dignity of free men, whilst having at the 
i^me time the mentalicy of beasts of*burden,* the poor«BHr-l^«s» 
made themselves conspicuous by Hieir extravagance ,of un- 
bridled savagery and the heedlessness which characterises 
schoolboys freed from their master's control.# But twenty# years 
were enough to recall them to reality. To-day Mr. W. P. 
Livingston, the conscientioifs historian of the Negroes of Jamaica, 

» stamps Aat t^e 610,000 Negroes of that island form an honest and 
hard-working pigpulation. We can only marvel at their progress. 
This incessant forward march authorises us to entertaki the^best 
hopes for the future. Far from being the victims of civilisation, 
the Blacks grow and develop under its influence. • 

It thus becomes hazardous to doubt their possible amelioration 
and flieir capacity for drawing near the Whites morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically. It is useless to try fb have us 
believe in the persistence of the Negro type throughout the 

^ Slaveryj^ Maseachusette, extracted from the Journal du Juge SewcUl, 1716, 
quoted by Kate Brousseau. ’ , ^ • 
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course of centuries. This affirmation altogether lacks logic 
from an evolutionary point of view. Since ’ it is t*he milieu 
which \as fashioned the Negro, it is impossible to question 
its transforming influes^pe. The fact that Negroes residing 
in certain places and exposed for centuries to the same influences 
of climate and culture succeed in retaining their type intact, 
forces on us a conclusion in favour of the action of the milie^L The 
adversaries of its decisive action in the formation of races love 
to quote the population of the valley of the Nile. That of 
to-day* resembles in a striking way that of some thousands of 
years ago,< as represented in the images and sculptures of that 
time. But, in truth, a change in these conditions would have 
been rather surprising. In this classic land of immobility 
nothing has changed. Why then should its population be an 
exception to the rule ? 

The milieu being identical, including the way of working 
(even the tqols have scarcely Varied), mode of nourishment also 
and climate having always remained the same, the type ought to 
be more stable, more‘ crystallised, and more difficult j^ojmodify. 
But let us*be patient. Let but civilisation begin to.operate therfi^ 
for one or more centuries, let the inhabitants undergo tfm 
equalising influence of its conditions of living and thiitking, 
and it will follow that traits considered immutable will melt 
^kfiwwcx under the influerce of heat. ' • 

The .conclusion therefore forces itself on us that there are no 
inferior and superior races, but only races and peoples living out- 
side or within the influence of culture. The appearance of civilisa- 
tion and its evolution among certain White peoples and within 
a certain geographical latitude is onl/ the effect of circumstances. 
The Negroes, wTongly considered as occupying for eveif 04p of < 
the lowest rungs on the ladder of humanity, bripg, by the fact of 
theirjaisixg themselves to the level of the most civilised Whites, 
a powerful argument in favour of the equality of human 
capabilities.'' When, in, addition, we consider the progresi^ 
accomplished by Black Americans in a century and a quarter, in 
the midst of almost insurmountable difficulties, it is not an 
exaggeration to affirm that under the^ influence of the same 
causes the Negroes in the space of one or two centuries will 
have acquired physiologically and intellectually the ^pe which 
prevails in the American milieu. 
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. When the thermometer is powerless to indicate imperceptible 
modifications of heat, our physicists use a much simpler method ; 
they transform this h^at, by means of the thermo-electric 
battery and the ihermo-multiplicator, into electricity, whose 
slightest gradations can be easily seized and controlled. Our 
method has not even had to have recourse to transtormation , 
of facts. It has been enough to examine thto in their simplest 
expresi^oj. Instead of losing ourselves ‘in clouds of thought 
^d in vague formulas, repeated without disceiliment for 
centuries, we have thought it possible and useful to look 
moroi closely at their contents. Sweeping away articles of 
faith which have become obsolete, we have simply recalled the 
logical processes^ which occasioned their gdnesis. Inaiead 
studying races according to the divergences of their gephalic 
index, ^ their colour, their height, their facial angles, or their 
collective psychology, we have commenced by redoing th^ work 
already done, and submitting the accepted ideas to a preliminary 
verification^^f their constituent elements. And just as a light 
in <.a dark field illumines the dark parts and gives them an 
unsuspected appearance, so everything has been changed in the 
domain of races. From the moment when, ^renouncing 
acquired ideas, we only wished to admit those based on observa- 
tion and controlled by the recent conquests of scie»ce, the facts 
have^assurned a new significance. 

The analysis of aH the successive theories on inequality 
created in us before everything else a profound astonishment at 
the credijlity and the inertness of our thought. Successive 
generations only added faith to the same error, an(b this faitfh 
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which always favouffed its growtlT also ^aWured ita^ persistence. 
As all the app^a»rances seemed to support the dogilia of in- 
equality, it was adopted with the firal-j superficial sensations 
which affected us from without. This belief was thus as 
deeply rooted as was long ago the faith in the movement of the 
sun round the earth. 

Some time will no doubt elapse before science, emancipated 
from the prejudices which have prevailed and multiplied for 
centuries, will succeed in making the truth triumph. All these 
measurements, with theh* imposing numbers and scientific 
pretensions, as also the theoretic observations and deductions, 
resolve themselves, as we have seen, into a nebulous doctrine 
which affirms many things and explains nothing. 

The exact instruments which anthropologists and especially 
“ craniometrists use, offer us fantastical data. The results of 
their operations are deposited in thousands of volumes ; and yet 
^ what is tlfeir real bearing? Iii examining them closely one can 
hardly attribute to them even a descriptive value, so much do 
they contradict and destroy each other. ^ 

We havd seen, for example, how precarious are Jthe affirma-* 
tions of craniometry, which constitutes, however, the TnosT 
developed section of anthropometry. Although the instrun^nts 
which it places at the disposal of savants are very numerous, 
<yet the«ways of using theqji are still mo¥e varied. The lack o# 
unity ip the observations and the contradictory ends which 
those who use them seem to pursue, cause numerous misunder- 
standij[>gs, which epd in chaotic affirmations. In bringing 
forward the most indisputable data and in proceeding to a 
kind of cross-examination, we arrive at a conclusion quite 
different from that which the adherents of the dogmas ridges 
are anxious ^ to impose on us, and which so^aay learned 
Aemo^aphe, politicians, novelists, and statesmen blindly accept. 

Wfaen'we go through the list of external differences which 
appear to divide men, we find literally nothing which can ' 
authorise their division into superior and inferior beings, into 
masters and pariahs. If this division exists in lOur thought, it 
only came there as the result of inexact^ observations and false 
opinions drawn from them. 

The science of inequality is emphatically a science of White 
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people. It tliey whcrliave invented it and mi it going, who 
have maintailhed; cherished, and propagated it, th^ks to tTieir^ 
olxservaitioiis tod thew deductions. Deeming themselves 
greater than men of other colours, they have elevated into 
superior qualities all the traits which are peculiar to “themselves, 
commencing with the whiteness of the skin and the pliancy of 
the hair. But nothing proves that these vaunted traits are traits 
of real superiority. 

“If the iBhinese and the Egyptians had judge^d our ancestors 
as we too often judge foreign races, ^ says QuafcrefagesJ “ they 
would have found in them many traits of inferiority sucji as 
this white skin in which we take so much pride, and which they 
might Have regarded as showing an irremediable etiolation.” 
This is what dogmatic anthropologists seem at all times to have 
forgotten. Human varieties Imve not been studied like those 
of animals and plants, that is to say, without conventional pre- 
judices as to their respective values and as to those "^hich are 
superior and inferior. Facts have often yielded fo seiftiments. 
We h^e been persuaded, with the help otour feelings, to accept 
pur own preferences rather than impartial observations, and our 
own jfrrejudices rather tlan scientific? laws. 

Ilk pursuing this coui*fee the elementary commandments of 
experimental science are transgressed. The majority of the 
anthropologists, faithfubin this respect^ to the i^holastic t^chings,^ 
have begun. by ^suming the inequaiity of human beings as an 
axiom. On this preliminary basis they have built an imposing 
edifice, but really one of fictitious solidity. ^ ^ 

A radical condemnation of principle weighs on anthropology 
each time that it exceeds its descriptive limits in order to affect 
tHi^attttjide* of a dogmatic science. It becomes teleological, and in 
that way is«de}^ived of all value. If “ anthrofo-sociology^* this 
too much vaunted branch of arfthropology, had adopted this in-^. 
dispensable maxim of the experimental method, that *every 
' theory is only true till facts aije discovered which .are opposed 
to it, or which coming within its limits burst its barriers, this 
quasT^science w«>uld have had a short career ! With what ju^ifce 
could not one apply to dogmatic anthropology ^nd to the 
phalanx of its disciples what Claude Bernard says of the “ schol- 
astic ” method, so severely judged by positive science ? “ Scholas- 
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ticism never doubts its starting-point, {!o which it wishes, to 
attribute everything. It has a proud and intoleratit mind, and 
never accepts contradiction, since it does not admit that its 
starting-point can change.” It is thus that all the main data 
which hurl themselves against the theory of races are empty in . 
its sight. Deaf to the appeal of hostile facts, its adepts are 
specially distinguished for their intrepidity in maintaining their 
theory against evidence itself. 

Commenting put of sight on the doubtful facts, and rejecting 
with scorn as worthless the observations of its adversaries, 
anthrppo-sopiology continues to live in its romantic hiding-place. 
It builds there, it is true, impassable walls between men with 
wide and narrow skulls, yellows and whites, tall and short men, 
those with tliick and thin joints, those with small and large 
nostrils, those with straight and cuived foreheads. But life 
passes above all these artificial partitions, and marches on their 
ruins towavds unity. 

' Hypnd-tised*^by tl>eir primordial idea, they thus bring together 
without examination ej^ery thing which seems propitious tj^, their 
theory, a theory by the way wliich is political rather th^n scientific. « 
In their comparisons of the (5erebral inde'x, what does it nfetter 
to them to know the age or the sex of the subject, his occ^^pa- 
tions, his intellectuality, or the state of his health ? Naturally, 
if they yvish to take all these points iiito consideration, thoy*^ 
must reject nine-tenths of *the constituent elements of their 
pretended truth. 

We know, for exaniple, that the weight of the brain varies 
in man, increasing up to the age of fprty-five, apd diminishing 
after that period ; that the brain grows under the influence of 
occupation ; that' sex also plays a considerable part in t^^t 
the subject's at&te of health reacts on' his j;^erebral struc- 
ture ; that ^^the form of the huinan head is often influenced 
by the' pelvis of the mother ; and still with what lightness do 
they not lay hold of their rough measures, leaving on one side the 
causes of the etfects . observed ? They proceed with no less 
unconcern in distributing certificates of superioeity amon^the 
ranks of huinan beings. After having stated that superior 
races are furthest removed from the anthropoid apes, whilst 
the inferior ones are nearer to them, they bring together all the 
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facts which m this respect favour the Whites, and entirely fbrget 
those in* which ‘Negroes are^ shown to be more fa#voured. For 
exampie, we are told of the angle of the condyles that the 
Whites are in this respect nearer the monkeys than the Negroes. 
When dolichocephaly is«regarded as a trait of incontestable 
superiority, they seem to forget that the majority of Europeans 
are to be classed in the miserable category of brachycephals, 
whereas the Negroes belong to the dolichocephalic aristocracy I 
If you wish to take as elelnent of comparison.the facial angle 
of Jacquart, you will be forced to afrive at the conclusion that 
the French and Spanish Basques, a nobly, pure racfe, appj»ach 
the Esquimaux and the Chinese. 

If wt keep to the length of the forearm, or to that of 
the tibia, we fall into a number of eccentricities, where Oceanians 
accompany Europeans and BuShmen cut no sorry figure. The 
more we study the many variations ^Vhich distinguish human 
beings, the more we perceive that these are in no way*intended. 
They are due to accidents of climate, occupations — in obe word, 
of th^'surrounding milieUy the almost exclusive creator of the 
phenomena ^which*vex certain obstinate anthropologists, who 
^leny’its incessant actfvity. • • 

It^rnust not be forgotten that fee different parts of the body 
among races called inferior do not vary simultaneously and 
fn every respect from the ideal type^which Is adopted«as basis# 
lor comparison. Whereas certain limbs in a Negro, or an 
Australian seem to approach the simian type, other traits 
preserve their nobility (?) of form, and all this according^ to no 
preconceived plan, and especially with no respect fur the 
colour of the skin or the felative beauty of civilisa^tion. Thus 
are^^explfuined the supposed anomalies of races called inferior 
which are gmpepor to us in many respects, and also those of 
superior races which so often* deserve to be styltd inferior. 
The beast and the ^ angel are mixed in all human beings. 

’ All peoples seem equally good and bad, perfectible or sus- 
ceptible to moral and physical degradation. A kind of enchanted 
dpm^covers humanity. It is in vain that it exerts itself, 
it never succeeds in surpassing certain limits. Humanity has 
its boundaries, like the earth which holds it. 
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We have made good progress in the sciences and in the 
increase of discoveries, but we have not succeeded in altering 
the planet. Man has grown morally and intellectually, but he 
is only, after all, a great man. He surpasses his fellows by a 
few inches morally and physically, but he never^ suodeeds in 
differentiating himself from them*" so far as to overstep his 
species.'* In vain are irrediJcible physiological qualities sought 
for among human v??rieties, and when we examine the facts 
impartially we come finally to see their inanity. The greater 
our field of observation becomes, the more we perceive that 
organic demarcations and differences are only passing traits, 
born with time and susceptiblfe of disappearing under its 
influence. 

, The work ^of centuries caused humanity to advance con- 
siderably, but all tlfe same it has not permitted it t# go beyond 
certain limits. Biology teaches us that there is a limit out'^de of 
which modifications are prodiSced with more asid mo^e difficulty. 
A moment comes at length in which they no longer take* place. 
It is within this imaginary enclosure that humanity has evolved 
for thousands of centuries. 

. An athlete might exercise his muscles for ever, but he cannot<^ 
get more strength in them after certain efforts. A porter 
would vainly try to accustom himself to increase the weight 
of his ^burdens; he would never succeed in raising 1000 iilds. 

A singer breaks bis voice if he attempts too high notes, just as 
beyond a certain amount of intellectual overwork our nervous 
systenj breaks down. ° c 

We are without doubt free to progress, but ojpily like a goat 
tied to a ‘post browsing within the range of the circum- 
ference. The space reserved to us is great, but it does not 
fail to be i^stricted. Ghange of conditions and hereditary * 
improvement can do much, but their action does not overstep 
the real though invisible barriers. * ^ 

Thus it is dangerous to nourish oneself beyond certain limits 
fixed by nature. Each excess compromises our organism. As 
our nourishment is subordinated to our faculty of. assimilation, 
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SO om mteQectual aDd physical efforts depend on the 

circumscribes capacities Qf our organism. Giants constitute 
patholSgical cases, as certain geniuses border on neurosis arid 
in^wmity. 

' This k why human beings imprisoned within these inexorable 
limits have had to move oY die. 

To this teaching of the past prudent minds have even added 
a curious indication for the future. Thus many biologists 
regard the White race as^having arrived at ^he limit of its 
evolution. It cannot go higher wi^Lout exposing itself to a 
great danger which ‘‘will come'' to ittfrom its own ever- 
developed brain.^’ (On this subject see, among others, the studies 
of Professor Le Damany.) But what is more important is that 
aU peoples and races may attain this distant frontier which the 
brain of the Whites has reached!. 

We bow before the efforts and the perseverance of the dogmatic 
side of anthropology. For if the results are almojjb ml, it is not « 
for Jack of ingenuity, tenacity, and ardour th&t it fails to erect a 
solid airugture on moving sands. ^ 

^ In addition to threse jjiumeroiis oUstacles which bar^the way Of 
the experts of inequality, there is anothdV kind of insurmountable 
obst^^le which makes all their efforts sterile. This is man's 
peculiar nature, which, owing to the impressionability of his being 
*:tod the influerife both of the leveling milieu and^of that# 
psychical life which is cemmon fundamentally to -alU human 
beings, tends towards the realisation of the solidarity of races 
or (to use a more correct expression) to thafe of human vaiieties. 


Ill 

In examining^he world of oi*r psychical and intellectual life, 
we have been struck with analogous phenomena. Frofn all 
, sides voices are raised in favour of our mental unity. Savage 
peoples enter triumphantly into, our civilisation just as 

^ Tift hip of tho new-born amongst white people, which is the pivot of 
flexion'before birth and of deflexion after birth, is always at present at the 
limit of the normal and fgithological conditions. Th-. eiilargening of the 
brain— so says Le Damany — causes this defect to ^ow, the consequence of 
which is a frequent or constant pathological condition — that is, a physical 
degeneracy f on trary to the actual laws of the preservation of species. 
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civilised peoples fall back into barbarism. The Negroes, 
regarded as o^upying the last rung on the human'^ladder, have 
furnished us with proofs of an unexpected evolution. Within 
the space of fifty years they have realised as much progress as 
msSiy wbite peoples have done in 6ve*or six centuries. From 
the time of Julius Caesar and Tacitus nintil Charlemagne — that 
is, eight centuries — Germany realised less progress than the 
American Negroes have done since the War of Sec^sion. After 
all, we have seen the impossibility of attributing immutable 
psychological qualities to obtain peoples or races. Their virtues 
and their vices are only the effects of historic circumstances or 
of the influence of the milieu. 

The psychology of peoples has shown us the unity of their mind. 
The three principal faculties which assure us of man’s exceptional 
position in the scale of living beiiigs — the faculty of abstraction, 
that of mastering his impu)ses, and the power of choosing among 
^ his percepliions and his actions — are to be met with among all 
human rkces. Whdt varies is the degree of mental exercise on 
which the application 'of these faculties depends, and^ aleo the 
sum of accAmulated traditiofi, to use the expressicm of oOrtain^t^ 
psychologists. Herein lie* all the difference which separa^^s the 
savage from the civilised man ! Change his environmentj^^and 
at the end of a certain number of generations, often even in the 
(Space of Dne, he ‘will regaiip lost time. ^ 

In vain is the attempt made to endow certain privileged nations 
with every virtue by overwhelming their adversaries with con- 
demnation to eternal inferiority 1 Reality irreverently destroys 
our puerile classifications, and, according to the words of the 
Gospel, makes the last to be first. 

The history of civilisation is only a continual come» afid*>go 
of peoples and races ! All, without distinction of thek biological 
characteristics, are summoned to this great struggle for life 
wherein ^e fight for human progress and happiness. All the 
ethnical elements can take part in it, all can contend for places ' 
of honour in it. Such is the general import of our biological 
and psychol<^ical equality, which remains intact'^ underneam all 
our superficial divisions. ' ^ 

In the present state of science it has become impossible for 
us to distinguish the ethnical origins of peoples. The cqpstituent 
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eleonents ai^ so miicl? intermingled that the most ardent parti# 
sans of itieqtality must admit relationship of^all the races. 
The '‘purity of blood'* which we create at will, and which we 
find in the animal world, becomes impossible in the human 
milieu^ The Negroes are related to the Whites, who are linSed 
to the Yellows, as these last have common links both with 
Negroes and Whites. On the road which separates them* we 
only meet with links which unite them. 

Nevertheless, we foresee* an objection which certain mijQ.ds 
who are satisfied with siihple arfuments are sure to make. 
" Does the Negro ever cease in spite of everything to #be a 
black, or the Chinese a yellow ? Would the author have us 
hndersflind that between a Redskin, a Papuan, or a White there 
are no differences ? Far from wishing to hide them, we have 
done nothing but look for theili. They exist, and we have laid 
stress on a considerable number of tfiem, but they are only^the 
passing products of the milick. Having come about as the^ 
result of external circumstances, they disappear in Ihe same 
way. ^*As it is impossible to shut up human souls in dogmatic 
^and eternal formuhis, it is equally impossible to enclose human 
*bein^*in immutable facial moukffi.^ Hut more. As we have 
had the opportunity of proving, the word race cannot be used 
to detemine the specific character of the floating distinctions 
^between members of the human unil^. * • 

In one wor^f the te^m race fe only a product, of uur 
mental activities, the work of our intellect, and (^utsWe all 
reality. Science had need of races as hypothetical limits, and 
these “products of art,*’ to use Lamarck’s expression, have 
become concrete realities "for the vujgar. Races as irreducible 
categ^rigs 5nly exist as fictions in our brains. ‘They exist in us 
but notuuteide us. We can never sufficiently insist on this foot, 
which is elementary and undeifiable to all truly sciejitific minds 
and to those' Sesirous above all of ascertaining the truth, 
k There are thus human vggrieties based on the differences 
caused by the changing influences ef the milieu. Owing to the 
incrSIlse in th^ number of the factors which will be common m 
the evolution of future humanity, these varieties w*ll gradually 
lose their . over-marlfed differences. But humanity, whilst 
advancing towards unity, will hardly attain it in the absolute 
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waning of the word. Its fragments, dispersed ^<11 over the 
globe, will i^aturally retain under the influehce* of ‘different 
Tfiilieux certain distinctive? traits. The duration and intensity 
of these, however, will be all the more transient in that the 
re&tions and intercourse between human beings will become 
easier and more active. Let this reassure all those who tremble 
in anticipation of a sort of uniformity in the humanity of the 
future. For human unity does not signify human uniformity 
and monotony. . 

IV 

The truths concerning man are confirmed when they find 
their application and their confirmation in his everyday life. 
The conception of human races in a ‘‘conventional” or 
“ conditional ” sense prevents ui^ before everything else from 
regarding them as fatally (^ivergent. On the ruins, therefore, of 
^the belief in superior and inferior races, the possible develop- 
ment afid amelioi^tion of all human beings arise. Their 
evoliftion, having became of universal application, makesu their 
exterminatton criminal. ^ ^ ^ 

The principle of human 'equality tafes away the fi^ht of 
killing so-caHed inferior people, just as it destroys the jight 
claimed by some of dominating others. If all peoples are equal, 
jif their ^differerrt a^ppearances are only the result of 'changings 
circumstances, in virtue Of what yrinciplcT' is it allowable 
to destroy their happiness and to compromise their right to 
independence ? ^ 

Humanity, looked at from this point of view, becomes a 
concrete conception. Its .solidarity is' seen to be its real good. 
Regarded apart‘from the equality of races, or rather vafie^ies, 
integral humanity becomes an expression devoi^ of meaning. 

Once the “prejudice of races” has disappeared, we must 
acknowledge the beneficial reaction of this belief on the 
“ inner ” life? of peoples. As wf have shown, modern nations * 
have been formed outside and very often in spite of the con- 
ceptions of races. When once amalgamated, ethnical principles 
regarded as^ most hostile have contributed towards creating 
the national principle. There are no longer “pure*^ peoples, 
if ever there were any. 
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The more a:dvaG<}e<l a people and , the greater its vitality, sq 
much the.mtreintermixed with others is it found to be. Those 
which-march at the van of civilisation, like the French, English, 
German, Italian, or those of the United S?htes, all possess blood 
which is richest in heterogeneous elements. What Paul BrCca 
said of the inhabitants qf France — namely, that they exhibit 
every known type of cephalic index — is applicajple to all civilised 
peoples* All those whose origins hava been studied show the 
same richnesS of ethnical -elements, which, ii\tercrossed, have 
contributed towards forming their national unities. • 

Purity of blood is thus only a myth, and y:s talismapic vir^ie is 
found to be irremediably compromised. Unity of blood retreats 
to the background. What constitutes modern peoples is the 
solidarity of their moral and material interests. Switzerland, 
officially known as the union ef four different races (really we 
find some doSens here as elsewhere)f^onstitutes, for all that, a 
people united in an ideal way, owihg to the moral cohesion o^* all 
its inhabitants. The same applies to other •peofffes. Between 
a Fr^chman^of the Pas-de-Oalais and •a Frenchman of the 
Alpes-M#itimes tj^ere is without doubt more divergence than 
•l)etwae«i a iJane and ^Norwegian.* l&et the two former have 
one common country and^he latter two diverse countries. 

Oice the nightmare of races is dissipated, we easily under- 
|tand what Fatherland in the human ien»e of tlie word^ 
means. 

How miserable seem to us to-day all the political and socio- 
logical doctrines founded on the principle of blood ! ^ 

Of all the vulgar methods of sparing oneself tlie trouble of 
studying profoundly the mor£i| and sqpjal factors which influence 
the hivnan fnind, the grossest, according to John Stuart Mill, is 
thaf which gonsists in attributing diversities of* conduct alid of 
character to' tho^e Thatuml differences which are aq proper to 
peoples as to individuals. • * 

, In the light of the facts brought together in this volume, 
we see the immense amount of nonsense connected with the 
raciahtheories cjf peoples. If patriotism was bound to our coil- 
ceptions of races, what incessant metamorphoses vfbuld’it not 
have to undergo ? Fr^ce, believed for centuries to be Gallic, 
is suddenly revealed to be Germanic I Must we undqr these 
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^circumstances embrace our Gorman brothers, and the same 
time espouse German hatreds and sympathies V Thr^^gh such 
historic discoveries as to* races, we should logically have to 
modify our loves, hi.pes, ideals, and sentiments 1 
* The true conception of humanity,^ far from destroying the 
sentiment of patriotism, only fortifies' and enhances it. It is 
no longer a brumal instinct of blood, but a high expression of 
community of ideals anc of moral and material interests. With 
the erroneous principles of pure arfd irreducible races, and with 
the fafee theory of organi’U inequalities, we arrive, fatally and 
inevitably,, at inter]{\al strifes and inextricable misunderstand- 
ings. Once, however, these principles are abolished, we under- 
stand the obvious and absolute fraternity of the inhabitants of 
the same country, together with the possibility add the necessity 
of advancing towards its political and social realisation. 

As the differences amoifg men are thus only individual, there 
wftl theofetically be no more room for internal and external 
hatreds}^ as there will be no more for the social and political 
inferiorities of classes.* ^ 

On the «ruins, therefore, cf the falsehoods of races; solidarity 
and true equality arise, «^boSh founded 6h a rational sentiment 
of respect for human* dignity. * 
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